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This  project  examirtes  a series  of  cotttemponuy  American  ethnic  novels  bt' 
women  authors  who  import  folhloric  omi  and  perfomtiince  rituals  into  their  texts  to  heal 
diseased  bodies.  Despite  their  wide-mnging  cultural  andstruciural  dilTetences.  the  not  els 
lexaraine-Toni  Morrison’s  Snne  of  Solomon.  Leslie  Marmoti  Silko  '.t  Cetemortv  and 
Siameller.  Cristina  Garcia  s Dreaminu  in  Cuban,  ttnd  Gloria  Anaaldtta’s  Borderlartds- 
hase  characters  in  common  who  are  diseased  because  thes  have  experienced  culltinil 
tiaitma  Because  these  novels  diagnose  larger  "sick”  cultural  narratives  through  the 
diseased  bodv.  corporeal  disease  is  as  inseparable  IVom  mental  illness  as  it  is  from  the 
narrative  structures  of  colonization,  racism,  sexism,  genocide,  and  war.  These  novels 
attempt  to  write  healing  for  both  the  diseased  indiv  idual  and  for  the  diseased  culture. 

And.  imponanily.  healing  then  becomes  inseparable  from  a radical  refigurnlion  of  the 


body,  of  race,  of  gender,  of  hlstorv.of  novel,  nnd  of  the  compelling  question,  to  what 


degree  con  s chmacTer  narrare  or  oci  upon  her  or  his  orsn  cure  to  Iransronn  the  lumux’es 
inhahiiing  her  orhiml  Thissiuds'  olTers  a history  otihc  rolkloric.  oral  cures  these  writers 
use.  In  additioru  this  study  archives  the  ways  in  which  these  writers  eonsmict  genealogies 
of  disease  and  cure  and  the  methtxIsK  which  the}'  assess  cures  to  dtscot  er  which  ones 
work  the  best  to  creole,  within  svry  historically  specific  contexts,  newly  scripted  agencies, 
the  methodological  frameworks  for  reimagiiting  libctatory  narratives. 


CHAPTER  I 

Cl'RlNG  NARRATIVE:  MYTHOPOETICS  AND  AGENCY 
Thjsprojcci  cxamiiv^  a series  of  comemporan  American  elhnic  novels  bv 
women  authors  who  import  folkloric  oral  and  perfomtanCL' riliraU  into  iherr  lexis  lu  heal 
diseased  bodies.  Despile  Iheir  wide-ranpingcvrlurial  and  siitrciural  differences,  ihc  novels 
Icxamine-Toni  Morrison's  Song  of  Solomon.  Leslie  Mamion  Silko'sCetemonv  and 
Sloryteller.  Crisirna  narcia's  Drearwinffl  in  Cuban,  and  Glono  Arualdira's  aordcriands— 
hat  e characlers  in  common  who  are  diseased  because  thev  have  experienced  cultural 


Trauma  Because  these  novels  di0(tnose  larper  "sick"  cultural  narratives  through  the 
diseased  bodv . corporeal  disease  is  as  inseparable  from  mental  illness  as  it  is  from  the 
narrative  structures  of  colonization,  racism,  sexism,  genocide,  and  war.  These  novels 
anempi  to  vvrite  healing  for  both  the  diseased  individual  and  for  the  diseased  culture. 
.And.  imponantlv,  healing  then  becomes  inseparable  from  a radical  reconsirtullon  of  the 


bodv,  ofrace.  of  gender,  ofhisiorv.  afnovel.  and  of  the  compelling  question,  lu  what 
degree  can  a character  narrate  or  act  upon  her  or  Ids  own  cure  to  iransfonn  the  nanaiives 
uihabiung  her  or  him? 

The  narrauves  emerging  from  a posl-gcnocidc.  posi.colonial.  pos|.slaver> . exile 


American  comraunitv  hold  in  common  a sense  that  a whole  series  of  narratives  have 
failed  to  save  or  to  heal  bodies.  Furthermore,  while  these  novels  eross  manv  culruresand 


icprrsem  hybrid  forms  of  culiuro.  they  nil  cnrn  ihtr  sense  ihsi  disease  is  ihe  result. 

addition,  disease  persists  because  the  right  kind  of  story  has  not  been  strinen  through  the 
bodies  to  resist  the  disease  logics  While  Ihere  are  poignant  exantples  of  the  degree  to 


histories  this  study  engages-the  Flying  Alricans.  the  Talking  Bones.  Chongo.  Yellots 
Wimtaru  to  ntmte  a feu-  perhaps  the  most  poignant  example  among  them  ofo  narraioc 
failure  to  protect  a body  comes  from  tiimKtf'the.centun  Natise  .American  histoty . 

By  1890,  the  Sioux  had  lost  their  hunting  grounds,  had  been  placed  on 

genocide  of  all  that  vtas  sacred:  people,  land,  their  culture,  and  the  buffalo  (Sayer  19-20). 
During  this  lime.  Kicking  Bear  relumed  to  what  uas  leh  of  Siou.\  lands  to  report  to  the 
imce-fimted  nhiie  resistor  Sitting  Bull  that  be  had  founded  a pan-tribal  religton  based  on 
a voice  be  had  heard  in  the  uildemess  (Sayer  20).  The  voice  instructed  him  that  tt  would 
lead  him  to  the  spirits  of  dead  Nativ  e Americans  and  to  a world  cleansed  of  white 

the  ~Mes5lah"-Christ  himself.  According  to  Kicking  Bear  tn  his  repots  toSining  Bull. 
Christ  relumed  to  earth  as  a Native  American  pointing  to  his  scars  and  say  ing,  "white 
men  had  treated  lnte)so  bad.  I went  to  heaven  and  come  back  os  o Noth  e Amencan" 
{Brown  dot).  Chris  promised  that  if  the  tribes  learned  the  dance  a dance  that  helped 


be  occupied  b>  ibc  Naii\'ff  Ajiicncan  ghcrsia  (teiumed  lo  the  living)  and  the  comemporan 
Naiite  Antcricans.  oho.  b>  non.  nerecompleich  conquered  b>  ihc  combination  of  v. Kite 
diseases,  slaughter,  artd  land<giabbinc. 

What  is  striking  about  the  bistotv  of  the  Ghost  Dance  is  the  na>  in  rvhich  an 
inereasingl)  alienated  and  despondent  group  ofNative  Antericaits  took  up  the  storv  of 
Christ  and  recomposed  it  for  contemporarv  relevance  and  promise  of  resurrection. 
Furthermore,  the  narratite  became  a collective,  pan-tribal  resistance.  Those  tribal  people 
killed  bv  the  whites  would  he  healed,  resurrected,  und  would  remitabii  a just  landscape, 
lit  most  reports.  Christ  is  not  of  one  tribe,  but  is  a representative  “Native  .American."  ' 

The  storv  prov  ided  a united  restsiance  against  and  lake  over  of  white  narrative  as  it 
positioned  a pan-tribal  ideniitv  of  resistance.  Furthermore.  Ghost  Dancing  promised  a 
nairaiiveihau  if  well-sung  and  well-enacted,  would  not  onlv  render  the  dancers  bullet- 
proof. hut  would  also  render  the  earth  cleansed  of  the  whites  and  their  mining  and  land 
gtabhing  (Brown  407-409), 

It  is  a poignant  storv  not  onlv  because  it  would  become  almost  desperaielv  pan- 
tribal.  but  because  it  was  a revision  of  the  Christian  narratives  which  supported  while 
genocide  in  Ihc  first  place.  It  scents  no  small  coincidence  that  Ghost  Dancing  came  at  the 
lime  that  the  great  resistors,  the  Sioux,  had  their  land  parceled  out  and  opened  up  lo 
colonizers,  at  a lime  that  seemed  the  end  of  resistance,  armed  or  otherwise.  The  U.S. 


' For  example.  Black  Elk  sees  the  Messiah  as  bearing  the  long  hair  and  feaihei 
idenlUv-ing  him  as  Indian,  but  he  cannot  tell  which  tribe  the  Messiah  represents  1245). 


reftl  ihreai  of  iiuurreciion  and  ouitaned  U;e  dance,  hunied  donn  numeroua  dancers,  used 
the  Ghost  Dance  to  hum  dovsn  and  kill  the  famed  Siuiog  Bull  ssho  thus  saw  as  the  central 
proponent  of  the  dance,  and.  despite  the  prontise  from  the  ~Messltih*‘  that  the  dance  itself 


Dancen  tMeihardt  253-262:  Brown  4 1 3-1  Id}. 

American  literature  aitd  activism  since.  Wounded  Knee  itself  became  the  historical 
narraiite  iltroujth  which  a Native  Amcncan  actitism  and  resisinrKe  aniculaicd  itself  in 
the  set'entiea  It  becarrtc  the  nanatit  c through  which  activists  attempted  to  res'ise  1^1 
and  historical  narratives.  tAhen  Russell  Mcarts  participated  In  the  1973  siege  of 
Wounded  Knee,  he  declared.  ~The  white  man  says  that  the  1890  massacre  was  the  end  of 
the  wars  with  the  Indian,  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  Indian,  the  end  of  the  Ghost  Dance. 
Yet  here  we  are  at  war.  we're  still  Indians,  ond  we're  Ghost  DaiKing  again"  (Sa>er  15). 

Whether  it  is  the  Ghost  Dance,  the  many  stories  of  Chango.  or  the  itairalhe 
morphings  of  the  Flying  Africans,  the  oral  narmlives  the  noiehsis  in  this  study  choose 
and  transform  hislorically  resonate  with  the  possibilities  and  dire  problemaiics  of  hybrid, 
resistant  agencies.  At  the  root  of  these  ctoss-cultural  comemponuy  .American  novels  is 
both  the  necessity  and  dte  difficulty  of  trying  to  compose  a revivified  agency  in  the 
ofiemiath  of  not  only  genocide  and  coloniaation.  but  of  the  narrative  crises  such  history 
creates  for  thinking  of  narration  as  a site  of  agency  construction.  All  of  the  novels 
construct,  archive,  and  create  genealogies  for  what  kind  of  narrative  acknowledges  the 


political  rcaiic>*ofitenttcidc  i 


at  through  it  so  that 


characters  ooi  onlt  sunive  but  are  able  to  return  ihcir  knottiedge  ti 
useful  tvots?  "Krvsttlcdgc"  is  redefined  ihrou^  the  import  of  the  folkJoric  healing 
nruals.  They  become  the  structures  through  tthich  other  methodologies,  other  logics,  and 
thus  other  ~kjitming"  of  bodies  and  'knotting''  of  action  come  to  pass.  Importantly . they 
insist  on  using  oral  tradition  to  name  methodological  stances,  but  insisu  at  the  same  time, 
on  historical,  coniesiual  specificiry-a  kind  of  "simaied  knottledge"  of  ethnic  political 
oraliTy.'  So.  in  many  tt-ays.  my  project  isdescripiite:  it  architesthc  ttaysin  tthich 
contemporary  not  els  across  ethnic  uadiltons  utilize  Ihe  m>'ibt)i>oetics  of  folklonc 
narratives  and  performances  to  rettriie  ageocy  through  curing  nruals.  And.  imponamly . 
Ihe  stay  that  utilization  alters  under  hisioncal  ciroumsiartccs. 

The  narrative  of  Ghost  Dancing  is  emblemstic  frtr  my  study  because  ti  raises  a 
question  of  ageocy  narratives  in  post'genoctde.  post-slavery,  estile  America,  in  particular, 
bou  does  a tribe  or  on  individual,  unatoidably  existing  in  the  post-colonial  hybrid  zone. 


? Kisiorically.  Ghost  Dancing  is  im 
cenlury  failure  the  risentieih-cemury  uriiers  must  engage;  it  is  important  because  it 


including  Allen  Feldman  have  used  Ihis  notion  to  help  construct  contextually  specific 
Mays  of  knowing  and  rethinking  agency,  the  texts  I am  studying,  in  foregrourtdtng 
mythopoetic  methodology,  arrite  at  ■knowing."  however  "situated."  through  on  alictnate 
SCI  of  logics.  Or.  moreobtiously,  "siluaied  know  iedge."  et'en  m its  adaptability,  vanes 
greatly  la  historical-social  comexi. 


Thtf  descriptive  aspeci  of  this  projecL  ibciL  is  based  in  noi  oni>  documenlinp  the 


svavsin  tvhich  the  complex  topics  of  ethnic  oral  narratites  and  rituals  leftgure  notions 
like  disease,  cure,  and  agenct.  hut  in  a historical  research  on  the  namtive/OTal  healing 
rituals  in  order  to  understand  not  oniv  the  \vn>s  in  ssbich  these  authors  are  imponinpand 
Iranstigurinp  the  rituals,  but  also  to  look  at  the  whs's  in  ss'hich  certain  narralises.  like  the 
Ghost  Dance,  gather,  os'er  time  and  multiple  retellings,  a historical  and  corporeal 
resonance  and  interpretive  abilits  in  and  ofibemselses. 

The  historical  research  is  important.  Ilnalls.  because  the  novels  themselves 
insisienilv  retell  hisiorv  through  mv'thic.  oral  structures  to  archive  the  narraiiv  e naiure  of 
disease  and  to  open  up  a space  in  vvhich  cure  mtght  be  vv-ritten  as  agenev.  Disease  and 


cure  alike  musi  be  understood  bv  a hisiorv  of  narratives.  Thus,  these  narratives  create 


both  an  archive  and  a genealogv  ofhrslorv  to  transform  the  possibilities  in  the  historical 


presem-teose.  I studied  the  ways  in  vvhich  these  novels  use  myth  and  oral  performance  to 
write  a revivified  logic  of  history  aimed  at  cure  and  aimed  al  rcflgured  agency. 

Because  each  novel  insists  on  elhnic  and  methodological  hybhdiiy.  my  historical 


research  also  addresses  the  ways  in  w-hich  these  narratives  have  adapted  to  contemporary 
lusiorical  contexts  afgenocide.colonizaiioTC  and  immtgrnlion.  Integral  to  adaptation  is 
hy'bridiiy~(o  lake  in  and  assimilate  colonizer's  cultures  is  necessarv  in  Ihc  first  sense  for 
uliimaic  survival;  all  of  these  writers  anempi  to  mine  ancient  myrhos  and  narrative,  adapt 
them  to  conicmporarv  linguistics  and  historical,  social  contexts  to  render  former 
powerlcssness  into  action.  Hybridity  defines  almost  eveiv*  level  of  these  lexis-  the 
narrative,  imagisiic  and  linguistic  mix.  and.  often,  the  racial  composition  of  the  characters 


ihemselx  es.  Al  the  cmx  of  conlemporar\  agcoc\  is  ihe  promise  that  hvbridiix  v\  ill  open 
oiher  logics  of  being  and  Unis  be  liberators  all  ihe  lime.  Hybridiis  becomes  very 
problematic  in  these  navHs-the  ssilled  hvbridiix  colonization  and  uar  causes  risks  death 
and  madness  and  even  the  imentis'e.  nilled  hybriditv  of  language  and  image  risks  losing 
the  necessary  audience  suppon  in  curing  ceremonies  and  in  folklore  collectiun/narraiite 
assimilation.  The  problem  of  addressing  the  kinds  of  hybridities  posed  in  these  novels  la 
the  challenge  of  studying  the  curat!  v?  narratives  of  any  culture:  hov\  to  study  sacredness 
and  risk  the  profaning  ofsactedness  that  anthropology  isknovsn  for?  After  reading  about 
Elsie  Crews'  unethical  gnthering  of  Pueblo  "secret''  stories.  "Some  Problems  Teaching 
Leslie  Mantion  SilkD'sCeremnnv.~  by  Paula  Gunn  Allen.  Hazel  Carby's  compelling 
critic  of  the  genre  of  Afro.  American  women  novelists,  in  particular  "The  Quicksands  of 
Kepresentation."  I decided  to  try  to  resist  the  literary  anthropology  of  a "revelatory" 
interpretation  of  the  sacied  in  each  uf  these  novels.  Instead.  I have  used  critics  like  Gates, 
Silko.  .Allen,  and  Anzalduaio  discuss  how  the  sacred  contributes  to  noo.formulaic 
dynamisms  and  to  focus  on  the  ways  in  which  the  oial.  ritualistic  "sacred."  resists 
inierpreiaiion.  in  addition.  [ have  made  sure  to  describe,  for  each  novel,  the  vvays  in 
wliich  hybridity  is  a problematic  emblem  for  liberatory  narrauves.  It  is  not  surprising, 
tliai  in  the  era  of  anthropology,  pan  of  what  guarantees  narrative  cure  Is  an  untranslatable. 

Cenaioly.  a number  of  other  postsirucluraiisl  theorists  have  addressed  the  problem 
of  agency  as  the  problem  of  posisuvjciuralism  iiself-oncc  the  unified,  universal,  humanist 
subject  is  necessarily  gone,  bow*  does  one  imagine  acting  in  the  world?  And. 


posisiniciurali^  theorists  hB^  amv-ed  at  a range  of  responses;  for  Hainoas.  it  is  the 
msthopoeticsofa  rsborg  acting  m situated  knowledges:  for  Foucault,  a certain  fated  lack 
ofagenct  is  altcmatclt  at  hand,  as  is  minor,  local  opportunities  for  resisumce. 

Impoitantlt.  postsirucrunilist  theorists  hat  e deconslmcied  w hat  Moore  describes  as  the 
“imperial  self."  He  cues  Linda  AlcofTs  suntmars.  in  "Cultural  Feminism  Versos  Post- 
Structuralism:  The  Idenlitt  Crisis  in  FemiiusI  Theort ."  “Lacan  uses  pschoanalt'sis. 

core  that  has  been  repressed  bt  socieit"  (16T).“  'A'hile  thissummart  is  problematic  in  its 
distillations.  AlcofFhits  on  thedilTicuItt  in  writing  agamsl  essenliallsm  and  the  impenal 
humanist  ~l.~  while  holding  onto  some  sense  ofa  religured  agcnct. 

“imperial  L“  the  centered  Cartesian  actor.  They.  too.  most  reimagine  nntiorts  of  agenct  in 
a post-genocide  landscape  For  reasons  varied  in  their  historical  and  soci-cullural 
perspeciites.  the  ethnic  tmdiiions  these  novelisis  WTiie  from  are  wart  of  that  humanist  "1“ 


of  the  coniemporart  ethnic  novels  mihis  studs;  mant  of  the  concerns  of  the  theonsis  and 
the  novelist  overlap.  Hottet'er.  I hate  chosen  the  posistrucruralisi  liierary  iheorjsis-belle 
hooks.  Paula  Gunn  .Mien,  and  Heins  Louis  Gates-  whose  conceptions  of  agenct  seem  to 
most  rise  out  of  the  narraiive  traditions  of  these  writers,  in  pan.  because  ihet  liistoricizc 


agencies  dirferenilt.  I am  compelled  bt  both  Lubiano  and  Moore's  claim  that  if 


posuiiodcmiuii  is  marked  by  a certain  Iragmeruaiionand  frau^i  sense  of  agenc} . Afro* 
Americans.  Cuban-Americans.  Naiive-Americans-all  those  esperiencing  uar  zones, 
genocides  and  colonizaiions-hate  had  lo  rethink  agency  from  a di^crcni  hisioncal 
siluaiednessihan  Derrida.  I am  also  contmced  by  Gates' claim  that  Eshu  Elegbara.  the 
double-moaihed  God.  uho  survites  in  the  granimorof  Toni  Morrison  and  the  Sameria 
rituals  of  Garcia,  uas  a master  ofmcta.nanante  and  that  some  oral  traditions  themselves 


rton*humanisi.  relational,  and  dynamic 


In  addition  to  utilizing  these  theorists  to  think  through  how  agency  is  constructed 
os  n methodology  through  discasc/cure  narraTitea  I go  to  these  same  theorists  lo  esplure 
the  nays  in  which  the  ntual  theaters  of  indigenous  cures  both  deconstruct  the  "Imperial'' 
subjeci  and  reconstitute  a subjectis  ily  and  an  agency  that  ia  to  impon  Moore's  phrasings. 
"relaiionaliry  without  a center."  "agency  without  mastery."  and.  in  the  silent  sentience  of 
ritual  object  and  the  umranslalabihly  of  the  language  of  the  sacred,  "positionality  without 
language." 


Defloing  Agency  ns  a Dynamic  uf  Cure 


y through  the  myriad  non*agencies 


that  are  the  outcomes  of  the  logics  of  genocide  and  war.  these  not  els  construct  a series  of 
agencies  that  arise  just  os  much  out  of  these  novels*  methodologies  of  curing.  Disctcc  is 


very  much  political  in  these  novels:  it  is  the  post*imumatic  stress  of  war  veterans  and  rape 


victims;  the  depression  and  internalized  rage  logic  of  sun  ivors  of  slav  ery  Evplicltlv.  the 
theorists  Lubiano  and  Moore  insist  that  Afro-American  and  Native  American  literature 


Mook's  dcschpiiun  %eecn>E  most  useftil  lo  m>  project: 


narratives  TS 10  be  communatl)  acted  upon  bv  retold  histones  of  the  verv  events  that 
incited  disease:  it  is  to  allow  tmescirto  be  rethought  in  o comntunol  web  of  relations  in 
the  name  of  resisting  binartsiie  foreclosures  of  future  itarraiivcs.  But  I want  to  fitriherUte 
clatins  Lubhtrto  and  Moore  make  bv  sav  ing  that  perhaps  the  most  imponant  critique  these 
novels  proffer  is  the  critique  of  the  hybrid  form  fboth  in  rtovelislic  and  folkloric  curing)  as 
a curing  agent  itself.  .\s  Amaldua's  Borderlands  makes  so  poignantly  clear  in  the  final 
chapter  here,  half-breeds  embracing  the  logics  of  the  hvbrid  margin  risk  madness.  And. 
as  all  of  these  novels  insist,  the  binaristic  has  a wav  of  making  itself  curporeallv  manifest 


The  ritual  i?ed  moments  ofcureareihe  moments  in 


'di^erently:  crucialh.  these 


moments  of  cure  net  as  a mcia-narraiiv  e and  self-critique,  and  documenk  in  their  tellings. 


the  telling  of  the  telling-the  possibilities  and  problematics  of  cures  in  a ht  brid  eone. 


Morrison.  Garcia,  and  Arizaldua  uscoral'petfomiance  healing  riiuah  lo 
criiique  the  nature  of  relaiional.  positional  agencies  and  to  assess  h>  bridirs  iiself.  ihc 
multiple  posiiion-s.  possibilities,  and  problematics  it  creates  for  each  character  as  a noul 
be  healed  agent  Binaries  haurtl  the  liberators  possibilitiesof  the  best  ssrottgltt 
hybridities  and  these  novelists  use  the  methods  of  cure  to  try*  to 


heiueen  essenliaiisms.  The  notion  of  racial  purity  must  be  cured  into  nctal  artd  ethnic 
hybridity:  but  its  cure  is  inseparable  from  the  binary  of  gender  Perhaps,  finally.  Ihe 
biitary  Utal  most  resists  curatire  agencies  is  malcTcmale  in  all  of  its  narrative 


comioialiDit.s.  It  is  this  binary  which,  finally,  sends  Celia  into  a suicidal  drowning,  it 
repealedly  threatens  the  generatit  e possibilities  of  natratit  es  like  Yellow  Woman  and  The 
Flying  .African:  it  makes  of  the  margin  a risk  of  dissolution  and  madness  for  Felicia  of 
Dreaminu  in  Cuban  and  makes  of  ihe  margin  a risk  for  being  murdered  for  Pilate  of  -‘tone 


Each  characier.  10  be  cured,  must  somehow  learn  a cullumllyandeihjtJcalb 
specific  fomt  of  gendered  binaries  to  heal:  she  or  he  mu-si  learn  lo  read  and  interpret  what 
ji  means  to  be  "female"  or  "male”  within  the  symbolic  geographies  of  myih  and  history 
esseniialitee  enough  10  foreground  binary  and  Ihenio  trsnsform  il.  Tato.  ihe  proiagontst 
of  Ccremont- must  learn  Ihe  ways  of  changing  woman:  Milkman  must  learn  the  ways  of 
the  healer  "Pilate."  tmd  hemust  team  the  subjecUtity  of  artd  his  culpabiltit  in  the 
narratixe  of  Ihe  abandoned  woman:  Felicia  musi  learn  the  ways  of  Ihe  daughter  of 
Cbango.  They*  must  tilerally  learn  to  read  themselves  through  the  female  narraih  e 


geographies  m their  ovni  cures.  And  then  the)  must  be  able  lo  corporcall)  translate  that 

herbodt  isprorte  lodo:  lo  run.  The  degree  to  uhicha  uoman  can  be  saved  through  these 
narratives  is  the  degree  to  which  the  novels  provide  a iranslaieabte  survival  knowledge 

such  uansrorntatians. 

Failed  cures-as-agencics  in  these  novels  are  ones  which  cannot  be  translated 
back  into  the  comntunitv  narrative  struciureHanes  that  cannot  be  known  to  the 
contmunitv.  This  is  crucial  to  the  assessment  of  agenev  and  It  leads  to  a final  jumping  off 
point  of  this  project:  oral  perrotmance.  as  impoited  to  ethnic  post-slavetv.  post-genocide 
narratives  oniv  works  to  cure  agency  if  it  can  congruenilv  esisl  or  construct  the  necessarv 
kind  of  reader:  otbervvise.  inn  hybrid  culture,  oral  pcrtonnancc  becomes  the 
"paraphernalia  of  the  sacred."  disembodied  from  its  communallv  understood  projections. 
Then,  the  mvihopoetics  of  cure,  which  promises  to  revivIS  agency,  risks  becoming  the 
medium  through  whiclt  a binary,  in  all  its  political,  material  enactments,  is  merely  burled. 
1‘elicia  and  Celia  literally  drown  in  a lyrical  imagism  because  its  Iransfomtaiive  powers 
cannot  be  communally  read. 

Chapter  2.  "Narrating  Cure.  Narrating  Agency"  reads  Leslie  Marmon  Silito's 
Ceremony  as  a culiuiaJly  and  racially  hybrid  series  of crairpcrfonmmce curing  rituals  that 
work  to  rev ivi^  a body  and  its  agency.  In  the Nalive  American  oral  narratives  Leslie 
Mannon  Silko  mines  in  Ceremony,  cure  has  always  been  a hybrid  "mvihic  positionality," 
at  once  genealogy  and  archive  and  method  for  reading.  Tayo'scvire  returns  him  to  a 


communal  agency,  where  he  eon  pass  on  the  meihodology  lo  fmure  gcneraiions. 

However.  liLcaC)  of  the  novelists  in  this  study.  Silkudoes  not  merely  invoke  Iheuml 
curative  performances,  she  critiques  them.  and.  while  they  serve  to  save  her  male 
protagonist  Tayo.  they  fail  to  reach  another  kind  of  character.  Heien  Jean. 

Chapter  3.  ~Yellow  Woman  and  Migratory  Eme^ences.~  discusses  the 
methodologies  ofnonauon  and  cure  in  Leslie  Maimon  Silko'sSioivrellcr.  Imponanily. 
cure  is  inseparahle  from  migrancy.  eniergence.  and  the  ombiv  aicnee  of  a genealogy  of 
bones  resurrected  through  melaplior.  Siorvieller  insists  that  healers  arc  siorviellers  and 
vicewersa.  that  they  create  both  genealogies  and  archives,  and  that  to  reach  women 
diseased  by  trauma,  the  age-old  rituals  must  not  only  be  re-imported,  they*  must  be 
revised.  Hybridiiy.  racial  and  textual.  Itself  must  be  an  ongoing  critique  of  its  own 
methodology.  Stoiyiellers  in  this  tradition  arc  always  telling  the  metafieiion  which 

Chapter  4.  ''You  Cannot  Just  Fly  Off."  explores  Pilate  the  Itealer  and  conjuror  as 
the  repository  and  methodological  locus  of  the  "other  knowledge"  necessary  to  the  caring 
of  Milkman  Dead  in  Toni  Morrison's  Sonu  of  Solomon.  Integral  to  cure  in  this  novel  is  a 

requires  a historical  tracing  of  the  liberatory  narrauvu.  "the  flying  Africans."  But  ev  en  as 
Milkman  Dead  is  cured  by  journeying  to  both  sites,  and  thus  cured  by  Pilate's  knowledge 

he  liics  into  the  "killing  arms"  ofhishrolher.  The  deep  ambivalence  of  a body  in  flight,  a 
body  open  to  change  and  beholden  to  cultural  narrauves  of  violence  all  at  once,  raises  a 


seriesofquestioiisailhtthich  each  oflhc  foUmxing  ncnels  musi  ctmiend:  To  whai 
degree  cane  bodv  be  reacripicd  or  scrip!  iiself?  To  what  degree  is  the  iniimaie  and 
complicit  audience  a formuloior  of  cure,  ofagencs? 

Chapter  5.  “What  the  Living  Desire.”  insists  in  its  discussion  of  Cristina  Garcia's 
Drcamine  in  Cuhan.  that  curing  rituals  cannot  help  but  become  hvbrid  in  shifting 
political  regimes  and  ioevtiic.  However,  integral  to  the  oral  cure  is  the  participaiorv. 
underslandimt  audience  which  is  often  lost  in  political  shifts  or  exile.  The  novel 
exaciiogiv  documeitls  these  risks  and  losses,  ik'iihout  the  participaiorv  audience,  the 
performances  lose  generative  power:  an  actor  alone  cannot  shift  coirtmuniiv.  The  novel 
tries  but  fails  10  cure  Felicia  and  Celia.  Both  Felicia  and  Celia,  despite  their  sense  of  a 
oew-found  agenev  through  curing,  need  an  audience  cnpable  of  participating  in  the  new 
script.  Without  a readership  vvfio  understands  the  ways  in  which  Celia  and  Felicia  have 
tried  to  rescript  their  lives,  both  women  mav  “surv  ive”  imagisiicallv.  in  a problematic, 
heightened  lyricism,  but  they  die  quite  literal  and  isolated  deaths. 

Chapter  6.  “Shaman  at  the  Borderlands.'  explores  Gloria  Anzaldua's 
Borderlands-,  mix  of  autobiography,  history . myth,  and  theory*  as  the  novelislic  omi 
pcribtmance  designed  to  cure  the  first  person.  Borderiands  is  important  because,  as  n 
first-person  cure,  it  implies  the  dilemmas  of  a shift  in  narration  and  ashih  in  audiences, 
all  of  which  luusi  panicipaie  in  an  ongoing  opcn-cndcd  hybrid  narmtion.  Hybridily  as  a 
narrative  and  linguistic  cure  is  at  once  the  gcnemiive  locus  of  the  margin  and  the  risk  of 


madness  or.  simply,  of  noi  being  read. 


CHAPTER  2 

NARRATING  CLRE.  NARRATING  ACENCT' 


Thai's  \shai  she  said  ( Ceremon\  3) 

Ceremony.  Leslie  Marmon  Silko's  second  booL  placed  her  in  the  center  of  vshal 
is  ohen  lemicd  "Nati\e  .American  Renaissance."'  In  the  uadiiioo  of  not  efs  such  as  N 

questions  of  host  Native  Americans  and  mi.sed  hloods.  or  “half-breeds."  are  narrated  and 
itariatclhemselves  in  post-genocide,  post-colonial  America.-  Like  House  Made  of  Dayyn 
Ceremony  compels  Itself  foruatd  yvith  a yy ill  to  heal  individuals  yvho  hate  become, 
through  the  long  luston  of  violent  colonizations,  alienated  and  marginalized  b dangerous 
set  of  Dorraiives  that  spin  bodies  totyards  lonely  and  \iolent  deaths  in  the  midsi  of 
povetry . depression,  addiction,  and  abuse.  As  the  title  ofSilko's  no' el  insists,  the 


'For  an  escellent  discussion  of  the  histon  ofihe  Native  American  Renaissance, 
see  Kenneth  Lincoln's  book  by  the  same  title;  for  a critique  of  this  grouping  of 
yynters.  see  Arnold  Krupat's  Introduction  in  The  Turn  in  the  Nanve 

-Vkhen  House  Made  of  Dnyvn  yy on  the  lOfid  Piilil7erPr->e  for  IheraTiin-  iher.m. 

marks  the  resurgence  of  a contemporary  Naiiye  American  literarure.  yyhich.  despite  its 
uideh  ditersc  population  of  yyriters  and  forms  consistent]}  addresses  such  postmodern, 
postcolonial  concerns  of  poyyerlessness.  agency,  and  hybndiiy. 
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njrramcholhbeteiscerenioiiyaiidUitscIfoccrcniom  underway.  On ihe raosi esplicil 
lc\eL  ihc  nox-cl  must  creaiu  a cure  for  Tayo.  a "half-breed"  young  \aii\c  American  just 
back  from  U'oild  \k'arl].  But.  as  the  not  cl  progresses  through  the  cure  ofTayo.  uhat 
becomes  clear  about  his  disease  is  that  shell-shock,  or  tvar-sickness  iiself.  is  symptomatic 
of  a much  larger  cultuiaJ  disease  also  manifest  in  the  characters  and  ihe  landscape  around 
him.  By  the  lime  Tayo  moves  through  his  cure  and  inio  a sense  of  revivified  agency,  his 
disease  has  become  inseparable  not  only  from  the  alienation  oil  "half-breeds"  feel  from 
both  Satires  and  uhiies.  not  only  from  his  mother's  rape'prosiilulion.  but  also  from  the 
uranium  mining  on  his  reservation,  from  the  alcoholism  and  ritualized  violence  of  the 
other  war  veterans,  and  from  the  potential  deaths  haunting  other  Native  Americans.  His 


disease  is  al  once  historically  specific-  he  is  a shell-shocked  World  War  II  \eteran-and 
less  historically  specific  in  that  he  is  a victim  of  ~wilchen"or  while  narratives  set  loose 


■in  indigenous  bodies.  The  awful  outcomes  of  witchery  may  be  made  manifest  by 


whiteness,  bui  their  lingering  logics  and  ihe  son  of  narralive  foreclosures  they 


in  an  archituctumlly  complex  slructiog.  Ceremony  tells  the  story  ofToyo's 
accumulated  healings,  which  add  up  to  his  ultimate  relutri  to  health  and  a refigured, 
rev  iv  ified  agency : Tayo  goes  from  a state  of  unintelligible  powerlessness  into  a slate  in 
which  he  begins  to  see  himself  in  a myihic  posiiionahiy  and  in  the  theater  of  action  that 
folkJoriccurc  creates.  This  perfonDaltvc.'polilical  theater  allows  Tayo  the  distance  to 


fated  narratives.  As  Tayo  journeys  through  the  rituals,  he  journeys  forward,  i 


\io!ciul>.  corporeally  III.  and.  rvhllc  he  hue  the  opucpo  to  return  to  lher\'hiledociQr!i  and 


biacomnjunity  is  that  he  and  his  communiit  Hml  a cure  for  uhai  he  has  become.  Just  as 
the  structure  of  disease  in  this  novel  is  cocnplicaled  anddelles  an)  simple  categorization, 
a ceremonial  cure  must  not  onl}  trace  the  geoealog>  of  disease  to  arrive  at  its  logical 

create  an  archil  e of  resisiam  narratives. 

More  eomplexK.  as  the  inherent  structures  of  Laguna  and  Navajo  healing  rituals 
insist.  Tayo's  disease  is  at  once  cultural  and  communallv  corporeal;  thus  a cerenium  is 
not  a discrete,  singular,  formulaic  mclhodologv  of  healing.  A ~gocd"  ceremonv  must 
ritualize  a cure  for  the  history*  and  culture  that  spawned  Tayo's  disease.  His  sick  body 
becomes  the  locus  Uirough  which  such  narraiivc  ritual  ts  composed  The  novel  takes 
Tayo  through  a series  of  cures  in  which  he  increasinglv  takes  part.  Tayo  begins  as  a more 
passiv  e recipient  of  healing  but  the  cures  and  healers  he  meets  insist  that  he  must  become 
a careful  reader  of  disease  and  of  the  generauve  structures  of  ceremony  to  move  forward, 

to  resist  a fated  cultural  tragedy,  but  also  when  be  can  return  to  his  tribe  and  translole  the 
knowledge  of  resistance  to  them.  This,  indeed,  is  the  llnal  gesture  aTTfie  CcrcrTtum*: 
Tayorenims  to  tell  his  tribe  how  to  navigate  new  historical  letrain. 

In  both  the  long  histories  of  ceremonial  cures  and  in  the  present  lemponiliiy  of 
thisnovel.  cure  is  inseparable  From  are-envisioned  agency.  Arriving  at  a possible 
agency  in  a posl-genocide.  post-warculiure  is  nosimple  marter.  As  David  Moore  insists 
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in  hiscua}  "M\th-  Hisian  and  Idenlitx  in  Silko  ond  Youni!  Bear  Pn^colonial  Praais.~ 
Cefemon\  provides  a model  ofa  rC'ima^incd  Thai  is  nciiher  mired  in  tragic 
pouerlessness  nor  mired  in  on  iffa,  unreal  humanism  lhai  promises  a single  ideniirv'aaor 
iranscending  social  iU  1271.373, 375  |. 

M>1h  and  verse  riruals  allou  an  iniermediarv  model  ofagencx.  The  oral 
uadiiions  and  cures  work  on  several  lev'els:  ihe.v  trace  the  material  and  puliiicai  gencalogv 
of  disease,  and.  in  doing  so.  ihc\  retell  ihesiructuresorhistorv  that  spawned  such  post- 
colonial  illnesses.  Thev  also  aci  lo  compose  the  disease  in  relation  to  long  histories  of 
narrative  logics:  for  example,  whiteness  is  the  earlv  set  of  bodies  ihniugh  which 
"a  iichetv '■  works.  W iicherv  . mired  in  the  logic  of  indiv  idual  compeiiliieness.  seis 
whueness  forth  on  ihe  world.  t^Tien  (he  ceremonv  rerraces  astorv,  like  iheone  in  w'hich 
competitive  witches  set  whiteness  loose  in  the  world,  it  traces  a certain  kind  of 
corapciiiiveness  and  narraitve  smiciure  lo  the  root  of  the  disea.se;  and.  iraportamit.  the 
retelling  of  source  rtanaliv  e logics  sets  the  disease  in  a knowable  coniext.  This  aesthetic 
hamionv-stories  being  located  wiihin  a cosmos  and  hisiorv'  of  norraiive-makes 


experience  a material,  chartered  object  which  then  allows  a readable  distance  for  Ihe 
healers  and  the  healed.  Ii  is  importanno  note,  however.ihai'making  abject"  of  Ihe 
bodt  *s  experience  does  not  render  il  straph  inleliigible.  The  explicit  ceremonial  acis 
wrlhin  Ihe  novel  and  the  verse  sections  do  not  pros  ide  a one-on-one  correspondence  to 
the  prose  nairaiivvofTByo's  raigraiion  ihrough  cures  and  inloagencv.  "Reading"  the 


bod>  as  an  object  must  be  mulliplv  hivered.  The  ritualsand  the  v-erse  sections muhiptv 
the  possible  readings  or  formulations  ofTav-o  and  his  disease,  thus  opening  nairalit  e 


possibiKlies.  Composing  thr  diseax  within  u ntaierial  ritual  cogniTani  of  its  own 


stTnbolic  structure  and  tracing  the  relationships  between  this  disease  and  a communits 
tnine  to  adjust  to  >*61  anttther  fomt  of  ethnic  hybndin.  to  war.  and  to  Uianium  minmp. 
allovts  Tayo  and  his  community*  art  altered  sense  of  cause-and-efrea  individuals  and 
history  as  well  These  sorts  of  rituals  allow  alternate  chanin^s  of  past,  present,  and 
hituie.  The  altered  sense  of  relation  and  the  ntuluple  possible  subject-positions  all  are 
what  lead  Tayo  to  the  moment,  where,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Uranium  mines,  he  sees 
himself  as  an  actor  in  the  political  theater  of  fated  rtarTatives:  the  moment  wherein  be  sees 
his  own  nanaiise  inev  itability,  the  very  performance  quality  to  his  own  acts  and  to  those 
other  acts,  allows  him  a disassociation  and  a silence  in  which  he  chooses  not  to  play  out 
the  old  stoiy  of  "witchery*."  which  u*ould  have  him  kill  a fellow  crazed  veteran  and 
complete  the  stoiy  of  "the  crazy  veteran  Indian"  all  over  again.  It  takes  nothing  less  than 


an  entire  novel  of  ceremonies  in 
inherent  political  iheaiers  to  will 
decision,  one  moment  of  rest  sting 


es  in  their  w*ill  to  ntulliply  relaiions  and  positions  and  in  their 
' w ill  this  one  moment  of  altered  v ision  and  of  altered 
iisiing  a tragic  narrative  inevtlahility*. 

In  addition  to  creating  mythic  political  positionalities,  the  novel  hinher  espands 
the  realm  of  composition  and  action  because  the  verse  and  ritual  siruciures  ihroughoui 
ceremony  "invite  in"  sacred  beings,  origin  niyihs.  sy*mbolic  and  literal  bodies,  and  such 


many  vvay*s.  this  is  why  the  folkioric  is  so  cssenual  lo  revivified  agency  in  Silko's  vvork-ii 
multiplies  possible  subject  positions,  all  ibc  while  keeping  those  subject  positions  flrmlv 
routed  in  socio-political  history  and  prophesy.  In  addition.  Silko  brings  to  the  project  of 


ihc  novel  nol  onl>  Ihe  sense  of  n no%  e]  b>  necessil'  being  a hybrid  rhua)  ofTering.  bui 
also  n rer  isioiust  siance  In  which  she  boih  oRers  up  hybrid  siruciures  and  criiiques  their 
\ers*  paranieiers-w  hat  hyhnd  logics  allow  (he  better  cure'’  U'hat  of  the  old  stories 
logically  retitifies?  What  combinations  act  to  Incite  madness  rdlherihan  an  identity 
temporary  enough  to  resist  fixity?  Not  all  hybridiry . rinally . is  good  hybridity.  Finally, 
certain  narraiiv  e methodologies  assochtted  with  female  figures  both  allovt  agencmiire 
hybridity  and  are.  themselves,  then  potential  rictims  to  the  \ ery  nattativesio  which  they 
turn.  Chancing  ^'oman.  or  Yellow  Woman,  the  informing  web-like  composer  of 
Ceremony,  is.  in  one  incamatioTL  the  safe  seed-spreader,  and.  in  another,  the  dying  rape 


Silito's  mmmg  of  folklore  for  the  narralive  structures  of  contemporary  cure  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  feai  of  teimagining  survival  aitd  agency  in  the  aliennaths  of 
gcnocidal  colonizations  and  wars  is  complex.  Silko  claims  impliclily  in  the  novel  and 
explicitly  in  numerous  iniertiewa  that  the  old  stories,  the  old  traditions  area  life-liiteio 

narratives  must  be  remade  by  comempurary  characters  and  all  the  specificities  of  their 
personal  lives  in  order  to  cure  the  individual  and  communal  historical  bodies.  The  mythic 
must  Inhabit  the  historically  specific  present  to  have  usefulness.  Nothing  less  will  address 
tite  myriad  dtseases  of  political  trauma  thal  send  a body  stuttering  and  unreal  to  itself  into 
the  stale  of  accepting  powcriessness  to  cultural  narralhes.  S^'hal  sort  ofnarmijtc 
structure,  this  novel  asks,  what  sort  of  "ceremony."  cures  a body  shell-shocked  from  wnr. 


I body  hy  brid  and  already  "oulsider”  in  its  own  community,  a motherless,  fatherless  body 


niu? 


In  his  nO]*sl«p.  the  mXTiad  %oices  ofIo\vd  ones  and  reUtivn  are  spliced  uiUi  the 
h>brid  voices  nf  culture.  Ihe  voice  ofLaijuna.  which  mi^t  be  the  voice  of  his  mother  but. 
‘When  he  was  about  to  make  oul  ihc  meaning  of  the  words,  the  toicesuddenh  broke  into 
a language  he  could  not  understand. . ."  (5).  The  threads  nfimages.  disembodied  voices, 
and  narrative  fragments  arc  nongled  with  the  present,  tangled  up  like  colored  threiids 
from  old  Grandma's  wicker  sewing  basket  when  he  was  a child"  (6|.  in  addition  to  their 
immediate  temporalib.  Ihe  tangled  histories  oio  vets  corporeal:  thev  enact  his  lived  bod>: 

He  could  feel  il  inside  his  skull-ihc  tension  of  little  threads  being  pulled  und  bow 
il  was  with  tangled  things.  Ihingsiied  together,  and  as  he  tried  to  pull  them  apart 
and  rewind  them  into  their  places,  thev  snagged  and  tangled  even  more  SoTayn 
had  to  sweat  through  those  rvighis  when  thoughts  became  entangled:  he  had  to 
sweat  10  think  of  something  ihol  wasn't  unraveled  or  tied  in  knots  to  Ihe  past- 
something  ihai  esisied  bv  itself,  standing  alone  like  a deer.  {?} 

Taya  has  the  same  disease  the  other  veterans  have  and  community  at  large  has. 
The  disease  is  not  only  a result  of  genocide,  but  as  a result  of  the  colonizers  also  mining 
native  land  for  bomb  material.  Disease  is  trauma  made  manifest  in  the  bodv.  Tavo's 
consciousness  on  the  first  few  pages  of  this  novel  enacts  the  uninlelligibiliiy  of  trauma, 
the  inability  to  assimilale  cultures  in  the  midsi  of  hybridization  but  also  il  is  Ihe  corporeal 
weight  of  the  body  trying  to  enact  pattern  and  meaning  in  the  midst  of  the  cultural  bodilv 
trauma  of  war  and  iosanitv.  Tayo  is  haunted  not  only  by  the  Japanese  dead,  bul  also  bv 
his  unrecoverable  broiher  |8-9).  The  dead,  the  logic  of  vvor  killing,  is  a mighty  weight  on 
a body.  In  a sense,  the  novel  must  moke  inielllgible  the  relaiions  all  muddied  and  langled 
in  these  first  few  sections.  The  ceremony  lo  incorporate  the  dead  kilted  in  warfare,  ihe 
dead  at  the  liands  of  white  sevualiiy  (in  the  case  of  Tayo  s moiherl  into  the  cycle  of  the 


Ta\o  uill  be  ihc  one  ihrough  >\hom  ihe  dead  are  rendered  imelligible  and  uaefril 
pun'e>*ors  of  knowledge  lo  the  In  ing.  E>en  as  Taso's  consciousness  Unarraied  as 


pusi'uar  narrative  insists  that  the  image  is  net er  pure  and  unhindered.  tries  to  focus 
on  a deer,  but  he  is  unable,  initially,  to  hold  thal  one  deer  in  place  in  his  mind's  sighi 
because  it  untvtnds  into  a former  deer,  a deer  he  and  his  brother  Rocky  hunted  (7),  Any 
image  that  might  stand  whole  unto  iLself  devolves  into  the  unas.similable  images  of  the 
last  days  before  Rocky  died<8-9). 

It  is  essential  to  tlie  narrative  ofCerentttnx  that  Tayo's  disease  is  a disease  to  some 
extent  of  sanity  in  an  insane  world.  The  associational  logic  that  haunts  him  and  tortures 
his  body  iso  logic  that  Beionic,  one  of  his  healers,  will  insist  is  a compositional  logic  of 
morality;  the  iaps  were  his  kin  in  history:  to  have  shot  one  of  them  was  to  hare  shot  a kin. 
like  his  uncle;  so  that.  ifTayo  saw,  at  the  moment  he  was  supposed  to  fire  on  the  Japs,  his 
uncle,  he  saw  a logic  of  kinship  which  war  insisted  he  break:  to  shooL  to  hare  been  in  the 
kind  of  warfare  where  he  may  hare  killed  kin  rriihout  eren  knowing  in  into  rvar  against 
his  own  blood  ties.  He  is  not  supposed  to  see  the  deer  as  a singular  object  unrelated  to  the 
narratires  rvhich  surround  it.  War  is  fragmcmaiy  and  uniral,  a sort  of  not-lc^c  that 
refuses  tin  originary  and  clarify  ing  unity. 


Tayo  craves  composiiional  clarity*,  a thing  unto 


. singly,  solely:  however,  the  torn  web  of  post^enocide. 


Because  Ta.vo  cannoi  physicalK  hold  these  tangled  logics  back,  because  he  has  no 


culiural  narraiive  whereby  10  locate  himself  in  ihese  logics.  Tavo's  body  revolu.  ^lien 
he  feels  ihe  ways  in  which  the  past  and  the  presenl  and  the  hjltire  all  weigh  upon  one 
moment,  he  vomiUl7-l5l.  He  cannoi  parse  lemporaiiiy  and  his  body  cannot  bear  the 
weight  of  a historical  past  on  Ihe  present.  The  horror  of  the  understanding  that  exists  in 
those  tangles  {that  his  mother's  voice  is  lost  to  him.  that  he  enacted  war  on  kin.  that 
Rocky  was  killed)  and  the  ways  in  which  those  tangles  are  inseparable  from  the  present 
tense,  render  Tayo  immobile.  He  will  literally  be  star\*ed  by*  the  tangles  occupy  ing  his 
head  and  belly,  or.  like  so  many  around  him. gi«  in  lo  the  lempoiary  obiitionof 
alcoholism  (which  always  leads  to  those  other  knowable  'Indian'  death  narraiitesl.  'The 
grief  of  what  he  intuits  and  has  witnessed  blocks  all  feeling  "except  a swelling  in  his 
belly,  a great  swollen  grief  that  was  putting  into  hts  throat"  (91.  This  is  the  nnii- 
pregnnncy . (he  unbirlhable  history  of  the  violently  dead.  Ihe  ami-narrative  that  must  be 
made  passible  and  fecund  again.  Not  only  must  the  story  of  Ihe  anii-nairati\e  be  told,  but 
it  must  be  staged  and  restaged,  the  threads  untangled  enough  to  gi\  e the  actor  a choice,  an 
option  of  how  to  play  out  Ihe  scenes  history  (lings  upon  the  lit  ing  and  the  dead  in  all  their 
corporeal  presences.  Disease  is  a failed  stoiy.  The  cure  must  be  a good  storx  which  is 
inseparable  fmm  a siory  that  cnacls  upon  a body  an  ordering  through  which  it  might 

The  early  diajunci  Toyo  felt  culturally,  which  turns  out  to  be  inseparable  trom  the 
t iolenceand  death  his  mother  experienced,  is  only  further  accentuated  be  his  war 
experiences.  The  logic  of  war  destroys  his  understanding  of  kinship  and  in  doing  so. 


U'ar  idlshim  i}ia]  ihe  ~Japs*‘  are  the  olharwho 


make  a sane  vision  into  an  insane  one 
must  be  killed,  but  as  he  looks  upon  them,  he  sees  the  face  of  his  uncle  In  the  corpses' 
skins  he  sees  a universal  hunianitv'tSl.  But  his  inabiUiv  to  assimilaic  the  two  logics  {their 
inabiliiv  to  coe.sisO  make  him  untranslatable  to  himself  or  his  communitv . Disease  then 
becomes  inseparable  from  iiusaniiv.  however  corporeally  marked  disease  mav  be.  Tavo 
mav  vomit  uncontrollably,  but  it  is  because  logics  are  at  war  in  his  body.  'The  besi  his 
overwhelmed  body  con  do  is  to  attempt  to  dispel  the  unassimiiable  threads  in  a repetitive 
and  compulsive  reenactment. 

Disease  and  insanity  are  both  inseparable  from  narrative's  occupation  of  a body. 

In  a sense,  disease  is  the  result  of  a failed  narrative,  or  of  a namiiv  e that  must  be 
amended  and  reenacted  in  order  for  surv'ival  to  take  place.  A genealogy  of  disease  as  a 
Itisiorical  rtarr^ive  inhabtimg  the  body  must  he  accepted  and  delimited  for  cure  to  vvork. 
The  novel  must  discover  how  it  is  Tayo  came  to  be  shell-shocked  and  full  of  nightmares. 
The  representations  of  the  traumos  themselves  further  insist  that  a new  logic  of  the  body 
and  of  narrative  inusi  be  discovered.  Because  Tayo  is  one  play  er  among  many,  the 
genealogy  of  his  disease  is  never  solely  about  him;  it  ts  about  an  entire  landscape  and 
community,  and.  finally,  a cosmos.  As  such,  the  genealogy  of  disease  is  a re-enactment 
of  history,  a revisionist  history  and  a reconstruction  oflogics  and  compositions  of 
landscapes  In  Ceremony,  logical  tracings  become  the  web  of  relation  which  allows 

To  tell  the  story  of  one  man's  illness  is  to  talk  about  a w-orld  order,  a communal 
necessiry,  a history  of  the  landscape  and  people  made  manifest  in  the  present.  An  altered 


lemporalih  12  required  in  diis  genealog> . And  the  no\el  Ceremony,  in  its  ineantalCT^ 
repetitions  of  archel) pul  fnigntemed  orul  traditions  and  imagistie  theaters  ofprophess 
composes  an  altered  leniporalils:  the  old  stories  predict  the  present,  \yhich  resises  the  old 

gjveit  moment.  Thus,  as  Ta\o  somiisand  cannot  hold  food  or  uatcr.  asTayo  misses  the 
hospital  u here  he  was  just  a white  smoke,  an  "outline.'  the  landscape  of  his  people  is  in 
drought.  In  the  old  stories  spliced  into  the  nanatites  of  Tayo's  cure,  drought  is  Ihe  result 
of  people  doing  foolish  things  1 1 3-151. 

Furihermore.  Tayo  hclieves  he  has  brought  this  drought  on  his  people  and  the 
landscape  because  when  he  was  on  the  Bataan  Death  March,  trying  to  sate  his  brother's 
life,  he  graved  that  all  Ihe  rain  and  flooding  isould  stop  (I  I-I2I.  The  rain  did  not  stop  in 
tiiue  to  sate  his  brother  or  to  save  him  from  severe  malana.  but  back  home,  in  the  wrong 
conte.\t.the  praver  viorked.  So  Tayo's  failed  narrative  is  not  Just  the  failure  of  a story  to 
explain  himself  to  himself  and  to  his  people,  it  is  a failure  ofhls  ability  to  see  himself  as  a 
sioryiellerwhoean  heal  as  much  as  it  is  a failure  ofhim  to  consinict  himself  In  some 
historical  temporality  that  orders  the  clashing  cultural  corporeal  logics  at  hand.  He 
believes  he  is  powerless;  the  narraiite  prayers  he  knew  from  his  iribe  could  not  stop 
death  and  disease;  the  narrative  of  war  was  greater,  and.  the  narraiiie  prayers  he  enacted 
in  the  jungles  came  back  10  cau.se  destruction  for  his  people. 

Tavo  posses.ses  a communal/  cultural  disease.  It  is  nol  only  the  disease  ofhis 
people  in  the  posi-tmumatlc  shell-shock  of  colonization  and  genocide,  it  is  also  Ihe 
disease  of  those  estranged  from  ibemselses  in  the  face  nf  the  "desiroycts."  It  is  the 


iiubilih  and  Uie  difficult}'  of  hybrids  lo  place  ihcmschcs  into  cultural  identities  out  of 


Tayo  realizes  this 
icrselfwiinessed  the 
mine  the  ur 


which  they  mipht  stape  possible  agencies  and  map  other  corporua 
louaid  the  end  oflhe  novel  when  he  recalls  lhat  his  pandmoihc 
atomic  borrtb  testing  and  thai  his  very  naut  e landscape  was  used 
necessary  for  building  Ihe  bomb  (245).  it  is  important  in  this  novel  two  logics  are  mie  al 
once:  the  violence  enacted  by  whites  is  evtrerae.  ruthless  and  cunningly  infectious  and. 
the  novel  argues,  the  greater  evil  is  a logic  or  a pattern  of  thinking  that  anvonc  could 
adopt  orresis.  Integral  to  Ihe  evil  from  whence  the  world's  disease  springs  is  the  notion, 
finally . of  racial  separateness  and  all  the  binaries  it  implies.  To  argue  that  it  is  solelt 
while  men  who  arc  the  enactors  of  lilncss.  the  breeders  of  the  awful  diseases  of 
dislocation  (despite  the  degree  lo  which  many . many  ofihcm  hate  adopted  the  killer 
logic!  andihentokill  whhemenispanand  paicelofihediseasc.  The  repetilion 
compulsion  of  Ihe  disease  produces  and  is  spawned  by  colonial,  genncidal  binaries  of  race 
and  gender,  these  binaries  must  be  remade  through  a reimagined  hy  bridity  for  Ibe  cycle  to 


Tbc  Becoming  Musi  Be  Cared  for  Closclv 
As  the  novel  traces  the  genealogy  of  Tayo's  disease,  so  is  his  "ceremony" 
scripted  Importantly.  Tayo's ceremony  is  not  singular:  it  is  multiple  and  it  mutes  by 
accretion.  Toto  is cured  hy  an  evolving  set  of  ceremonies.  Each  of  the  healers  and 
mtals  of  the  larger  Ceremont  gives  Tayo  the  abiliiy  to  translate  his  espericnce  and 
knowledge  for  hiniselfand  for  the  tribe.  As  discussed  above,  the  novel  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  disease  madness,  but  il  also  foregrounds  the  Caiture  ofeenabt  cures  for 


comcmporao'  irauti' 
is  ilseir.  in  failni  cu 


3.  The  logical  nanati\e  inversion  oflhe  disease,  as  failed  narraiixe. 
e.  The  “good  ceremons”  requires  more  ihan  an  individual  using  to 
assen  his  u ill  over  the  tangled  threndst  Ta\o  could  nol  belies  c the  logic  that  Rocks  tried 
to  explain  Id  him:  lhai  the  slain  Japanese  soldiers  stere  not  his  relatis-es  |S).  The 
composition  of  cure  must  somehoss  accounifor  disruplise  logics  svhich  base  insisted  no 
on  existed.  The  cure  itself  cannot  hold  the  single  pnsliae  image  separate  from  its 


reiaied  images  and  texts  that  aclis'els  res  ise  their  singular  readings  into  more  multiple 
ones.  and.  in  doing  so.  ssrite  Tasoas  a reader  and  composer  of  the  nanatisesas  ssell. 
Imponantls.  sshile  some  of  the  ceremonies  act  to  repeat,  re^perfomt.  and  re'emphasize 
kes  rsarratise  i^ics.  Ihes  also  insist  on  logical  becomings  and  curing  asa  gencratis'e 
open-ended  structure. 

The  first  attempted  cure  ssas  Rocks ‘s  logic;  Tas  o ssas  certain  the  Japanese 
soldicn  Ihes  ssere  killing  ssere  kio: 


Rock;  reasoned  it  out  ssiih  him:  it  ssas  impossible  for  the  dead  man  to  be  Josiah. 
because  Josiah  ssns  an  old  Laguna  man.  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Philippine  jungles 
and  Japanese  armies"  (9|.  Tas-o  can  recognize  and  folloss  the  logic  of  Rocky,  but  not 
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Ta> o‘s anempicd  cure  forihe  rain  ihai  nas  killing  Rnck>.  his  s!or>  he  lold  In  keep 
them  a{]  going,  his  stors'lhai  “poured  out  of  his  moulh  as  iflhev  had  substance,  pebbles 
and  stone  extending  to  hold  thecorponti  up.  lo  keep  his  knees  from  buckling,  to  keep  his 
hands  Irom  letting  go  of  the  blanket"  tailed  uhimateh  because  the  rain  gathered  into  a 
flood  that  carried  from  each  village  *^hei^  sewage,  their  waste,  their  dead  animals'*  and 
the  Japanese  soldiers  saw  how  weak  Rocks  wasandthet  smashed  his  skull  witharille 
(I3l  Ta;  0 loses  his  sense  of  the  enuse-and-effect  of  nanatit  e his  prayers  and 
siorstelling  not  only  were  pcnsericss  to  save  Rocky,  they  seeniinglv  brought  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  in  history'  onto  his  own  people. 

.-kficr  surv  iving  the  march,  during  his  stay  in  the  prison  camp  and  in  the  white 
man's  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  wnr.Tayo  became 

white  smoke.  He  did  not  realize  that  until  he  leh  the  hospital,  because  white 
smoke  hod  no  eonscioasness  of  itself.  It  faded  into  the  white  world  of  their  bed 
sheets  and  walls;  it  was  sucked  away  by  the  words  of  doctors  who  tried  to  talk  to 
the  invisible  scattered  smoke.  He  had  seen  outlines  of  gray  steel  tables,  oullines 
of  the  food  they*  pushed  into  his  mouth,  which  was  onivan  outline  loo.  like  all  the 
oullines  he  saw.  'They  saw  his  outline  but  they  did  not  realize  it  was  hollow 
inside.  He  walked  down  floors  that  smelled  of  old  wax  and  disinfeeiani.  watching 
The  oullines  of  his  feet;  ru  he  walked,  the  days  and  seasons  disappeared  into  a 
M Might  at  the  comer  of  his  eyes,  a twilight  he  could  catch  only  with  a sudden 
motion,  jerking  his  head  lo  one  side  for  a glimpse  of  green  leaves  pressed  against 
the  bars  on  the  window.  He  inhabited  a gray  winter  fog  on  a distant  elk  mountain 
where  huniers  are  lost  indefiniiely  and  their  own  bones  mark  the  boundaries.  (14- 


The  trauma  of  a foiled  cure,  a failed  sion  to  save  his  brother,  and  the  failure  of 
logic  to  explain  the  inabiMiy  for  language  to  save  made  Tay  o and  evenihing  around  him 
anouiline.  He  was  not  flexed  corporeality . Without  naiialive  assimilabilly.  he  was  the 
walking  dead  The  cure  the  hospitnl  proffered  only  furthered  this  state: 
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Their  medicine  disined  mcmon  oui  of  hU  ihin  arms  end  replaced  llnilha 
iniiighl  cloud  behind  his  e\es.  U was  not  possible  lo  cr>  on  The  remoie  and  foggs 
mountam.  If  (hev  had  not  dressed  him  and  led  him  to  ihccar.  he  would  sltll  be 
There,  drifting  along  the  north  wall,  invisible  in  ihe  gras  twilighi.  (15) 


Inanimpunam  was.  while  ihc  noiel  resists  a temporal  linearin.  il  stages  all  the 
possible  cultural  narratite  cures  that  fail  or  that  are  oiiii  able  to  partialis  cure.  The  cure  is 
ajoumci  through  and  an  understanding  of  the  failures  in  former  agencies  to  arrive  at  a 
tenable,  lempoiarr  agency.  One  doctor,  a new  ~doctor~  pcoetrated  the  ouUine/fcg  that 
Taio  had  become  by  asking  him  questions:  ~But  the  new  doctor  persisted:  he  came  each 
day.  and  his  questions  dissohed  the  edges  of  the  fog.  and  his  toice  sounded  louder  eieis 
time  he  came"  (15).  By  asking  Taya  to  speak,  to  uner.  to  ^leak  for  himself,  cten  if  only 
toesplain  "nobody  is  allowed  to  speak  to  an  invisible  one,"  the  doctor  insists  that  Tayo 
begin  to  hear  himself  and  to  take  form:  "The  sun  was  dissolting  the  fog.  and  one  dav 
Toyo  heard  a voice  answering  the  doctor.  The  voice  was  saying.  ‘He  can't  talk  to  von. 

He  is  Invisible.  His  words  are  formed  with  on  invisible  longue,  they  ha\  e no  sound'" 


Howey  er  disassociated.  Tayo's  re^nse  lo  the  unnamed  questions  of  Ihe  doctor 
ipresumably  about  what  he  feelsifeli.  has  seen)  drives  him  to  feel  his  owa  longue  and  to 
discover  thal  he  is  not  invisitnliiy  and  substancelessness.  not  log.  but  a walking  carcass: 
"He  reached  into  his  mouth  and  felt  )tis  own  tongue;  it  was  drs  and  dead,  the  carcass  of  a 
liny  rodent  ' (16).  Only  once  he  recogniaes  his  corporeality  as  corpse  is  he  able  to  report 
e\acily  what  the  new  doctor  asks  him  and  to  respond  to  the  nest  doctor's  news  that  he  is 


guinf  heme  h>  5e>ing . again  in  IhedinB5S0ciali^e  ibird*peraon.  “Ke  can'i  go  He  cries  all 


d\  ing"(l6). 

L'nersnee  and  auareness  ordeaih-occupied  corporealil'  does  not  cure  Tavo.  Ii  is 
panofsshai  secs  him  inmoiion.  loMards  a cenrmonj  ihai  mighuvork  forhiin.  Once 
released  from  ihe  hospiial.  Tayo  can  hardly  occupy  his  body  and  when  be  does,  il 
siolenily  aiiempts  lo  expel  Ihe  language.  Ihe  experience,  die  snollen  grief  he  can  neilher 
occupy  or  enunciaie.  Thenen  docior  has  begun  ihc  process,  but jusi  as  abruptly,  seni 
Tayo  home  in  ihe  belief  dial  there  he  will  nor  be  able  to  mainiain  the  fog>like  slate. 


the  theater  of  the  disassociali'e  state.  Tayo  is  able  lo  only  narraie  himself  as  a distant 
object  feeling:  his  body  cannol  yet  contain  and  resohe  those  feelings  nor  can  he  resohe 
Ihe  logics,  the  leniporaliiies  that  hold  him  cren  as  he  names  them. 

He  remairw  corporeally  haunted  by  logical  associations  and  the  ways  in  which  the 
xioicnily  dead  are  forcefully  alive  in  logical  collisions.  At  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
home.  Tayo  is  so  sick  in  the  train  station,  he  collapses!  1 7|.  And.  inanamiilte  inversion, 
a Japanese  family  tries  lo  help  him.  In  the  face  of  the  family's  son  he  sees  Rockv  and  this 
logical  relation  sends  his  body  into  expulsh  e v omiling  again.  The  associaiiora)  logic 
acting  through  his  body  shows  ai  once  how  the  "places"  or  positions,  people  used  to  have 
ID  relation  to  each  other  have  become  unmoored  and  Ihe  mooring  of  bodies  and  narrative 


Ku'oosb  asks  Ta>o  if  he  was  in  the  'while  i 


J-*  and  when  Tayo  says  yes-  Ku'oo^ 


said  the  -ochers"  (meaning  ihe  elders)  sent  him  to  ask  Tayo  what  he  might  need  (36|. 

Tayo  cannot  lell  him:  he  cannm  bring  himself  to  explain  the  warfare  lo  ihc  old  medicine 
man:  in  the  old  days,  ihc  evidence  of  killing  was  obv  ious,  close  lo  the  body : but  in  this 
war  Tayo  may  have  killed,  been  pan  of  a killing  w-iihoui  even  knowing  it: 

li  was  all  loo  alien  to  comprelicnd.  ihc  mnnars  and  big  guns:  and  even  ifhe  could 
have  taken  the  old  man  lo  see  ihc  target  areas,  even  if  he  could  hove  led  him 
through  Ihe  fallen  jungle  trees  and  muddy  ciaicis  of  loin  earth  to  show  him  the 

would  have  looked  ni  Ihc  dismembered  corpses  and  the  aiomie  heat-flash  outlines, 
where  hunvan  bodies  had  cvaporaied.  and  the  old  man  would  have  said  somelhing 
close  and  icmblc  had  killed  these  people.  Not  even  old-time  witches  killed  like 
ihai.(36-37l 


Tay  o will  be  a necessary  clement  in  the  curing  of  the  tribe  because  he  can  bring  to 
the  tribe  not  only  Ihe  image  and  logic  of  that  ‘'tom  earth."  hut  also  us  survival  cure.  The 


Tayo  griev'es  and  feels  deep  hopelessness  when  Ku'oosh  teaves:  Ku'oosh 
confirms  Tayo's  guilt  without  meaning  to:  that  it  takes  only  one  man  praying  wrong, 
telling  the  story  wrong  to  injure  the  fragile  world  and  then  there  is  nocure<39).  BuL  this 
firsl  encoiinler  with  ihc  medicine  man  sets  an  important  stage:  Tayo  musl  become  a 
healcr/curet  himself,  although  he  doesn't  realize  h yei:  he  may  just  be  realizing  that 

for  Ihe  cure  lo  work,  it  musl  contain  somelhing  of  this  new  world  gone  vvTong.  a cure  ihai 
can  cure  the  afiermaih  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  that  can  cure  Ihe  aliemiied  dislocation  of 
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half-breed,  ^'hile  ihc  Indian  tea  and  Uie  blue  com  meal  calm  Tavo'a  vomiting,  he 


Almost  immedialeh  after  Ku'oosh's  \ isiu  the  novel  performs  a series  of  scenes 
m uhieh  Tovo  recognizes  a side  logic  and  reacts,  only  to  fuinil  the  narraiise  of  drunken, 
insane  Indian.  .After  he  gels  well  enough  lo  eau  he  goes  out  one  night  with  the  former 
vels.  One  man  there.  Emo.  is  infected  with  killer  s powers.  He  wusa  lonuicrdunng  the 

war  and  he  always  carries  with  him  a bag  of  Japanese  soldiers  teeth.  The  drinking  and  the 
coniersaiion  itself  is  ritualized:  the  stories  the  vers  tell  of  bedding  women,  of  being  great 
heroes,  of  killing  the  "Japs  is  marked  olf  in  verse  form  just  as  the  nanaiires  of  m\rh 
have  been  thus  far  |40-tl  i.  Tayo  hates  what  Emo  represents-a  man  who  grows  off  each 
killing,  whodelighis  in  death  and  lomire  and  Tay  o tries  to  kill  Emo(42|.  His  will  to  kill 
Emo  Is  an  anempl  to  kill  or  exile  the  narralires  Emo  pours  forth.  While  oihers  mistake 
Toyo  sanempi  to  kill  Emo  as  a personal  gripe-  Emo  always  teased  him  about  being  a 
hair-breed-Tayo  wasatiemplingiokill  er  etyihing  Emo  represented.  Tayo  is  sent  back  to 
the  hospital: 

They  all  had  explanations:  the  police,  the  doctors  ai  the  psvchiatric  ward,  even 
Aumieand  old  Grandma;  they  blamed  liquor  and  ihey  blamed  the  war. 

-Ri^ns  note  that  since  the  Second  World  War  a pattern  of  drinking  and 
t iolence.  not  previously  seen  befnre.  is  emerging  among  Indian  \ eterans."  But 
Tayo  shook  his  head  when  the  doctor  finished  reading  the  reporu  *'No?“ihe 
doctor  said  ioa  loud  voice. 

"It  s more  than  that.  I can  feel  iu  li'sbeen  goiog  on  fora  long  lime." 

"What  do  you  think  it  is?" 

"I  don't  know  whai  it  is.  but  I can  leel  it  all  around  me." 

"Is  that  why  you  tried  to  kill  Emo? " 

"Emo  was  asking  for  it."  (531 


Tuv'O  k^a^^slhlll  Emo  repr«s?nis  Ihe  evil  binarisiic  logics  of  killing:  il  is  noi  jusi  a while 

Tayo  could  hcarii  in  his  voice  when  he  talked  aboul  ihe  killing“hou  Emc  grew 
from  each  killing.  Emo  fed  ofl'each  man  he  killed,  and  the  higher  the  ran  of  the 
dead  man.  the  higher  it  made  Emo. 

"M'e  bleu  them  oil  to  hell.  We  Would've  dropped  bombs  on  all  the  rest  and 
blouTi  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  (611 

Tavo's  consciousness  of  evil  is  not  enough:  he  needsa  hisloTv.  an  archive  of 
expeiience  from  which  to  scripi  himself  om  of  being  just  another  veteran  uilh  anger 
disorders  affer  Ihe  war.  After  he  comes  back  from  the  second  hospital  stay,  a long  time 
after  his  "trouble  with  Emo”  he  offers  to  help  his  aunt's  husband  with  the  work.  He  tells 
Tayo  that  old  Ku'oosh  thinks  he  still  needs  help,  needs  a ceiemony.  Tay  o is  driv  en  bv  the 
sense  that  his  disease  is  his  hybriditv'-is  the  shame  of  being  half*breed:  he  blames  the 
downfall  of  his  community  on  his  own  hybridiiy  and  agrees  to  goto  the  next  healer  (i  ID' 
INI. 

It  is  significant  that  Betome.  Ihe  hybrid  healer,  lives  in  Callup— the  town  most 
know  for  its  half.breeds.  criminal  population,  and  crass  commercialism  of  Native 
.Americans'  sacred  rituals.  All  tribes.  Zuni.  Navajo  and  Hopi  warn  their  people  out  of 
Callup  after  sundowTi'  'The  safest  way  was  to  avoid  bad  places  after  dark”!  I08|.  But 
this  is  the  place,  in  part,  where  Tay  o was  raised,  where  his  mother  lived  with  all  Ute  other 
shamed  women,  prostituting  and  drinking.  It  is  the  landscape  of  sickness  and  above  it. 
looking  down  upon  il.  is  old  Beionie  (1 16). 


Btilunie  is  the  gresi  collecloraxid  archivisl  of  Ihe  prescm  and  ihe  past  in  order  lo 
heal.  Like  Ku'oosh.  he  mediates  innguage:  he  is  a ssord  smith  ofiandscape  and  corpus. 
He  IS  also  ooe  in  three  generations  of  cojiecters  Mho  began  iheceremonv  when  thet  sau 
Mhat  disea.sesMhiienes.s  Mould  inflict  upon  landscape  and  people.  Ikhten  Betorue  sees 
Taso  look  dOMo  at  Gallup  and  M'hen  he  intuits  Taso's  mistrust  he  tells  him.  ~in  good 


rising  up 
ho  could 


not  remember.  (1 17} 

The  bod>  contains  a memors*  that  oral  riiual  can  invoke  into  uttentnee.  Ta>o  is 
initiafii  mistrustful  ofBetonie.  Betonie  is  all  that  is  suspect  about  hibridits;  he  does  not 
talk  like  a medicine  man  "should":  he  keeps  a house  full  of  phone  books  and  calendars  to 
"keep  track"  of  things  and  people,  of  an  ei  olving  Morld  and  cure.  Fundamenlailt.  the 
hibridilv  Tayo  mistrusts  in  Belonieand  his  method  is  one  preseni  in  his  quo  body 
Betonie  nlso  has  Ihe  hazel  eyes  that  mark  him  as  a half-breed,  ik'hen  Betonie  catches 
Tato's  glimpse,  he  responds;  "M>  grandmother  Mas  n rumarkable  Mexican  uith  green 
Byes"(ll8-I19). 

The  novel  M orLs  through  a staging  and  lesiaging  of  central  images  The  first 


Monion  uhom  Tayo  mode  lose  uith ' 


I "half-hrced"  uith  green  eyes  uho  told  him  he 


would  have  a place  m ihe  sfon  be  could  not  >ei  see.  'h'henTavo  recognizes  Beionie's 
ev  es,  he  is  able  to  see.  shortly  thereafter,  in  the  disordered  boxes  and  herbs,  a panem.  his 
conscious  mind  warned  lodisntiss  all  ot  the  materials  as  “an  old  man's  rubbish,  debns 


that  had  fallen  out  of  the 
plainl)  part  of  the  pattern 
Betonie  tells  him  to  take 


ears,  but  the  boxes  and  trunks,  the  bundles  and  stacks  were 
they  followed  the  concentric  shadows  of  the  room"  1 1 20}. 

I easy;  that  it  is  loo  much  to  lake  in  at  once-Betonie's  rnother 
the  healer  was  doing  it  before  he  was  bom  and  his  father,  long  before  that:  the  room 
contains  the  found  objects  of  a great  history.  Betonie.  in  the  Irudiuon  of  healers  archixes 
all  the  material  in  a seemingly  chaotic  pattern  which,  set  within  the  landscape,  the  house 
bujlt  in  the  "old  style."  set  within  the  narraiixe  ofTayo  and  war.  follows  the  partem  of 
shadows. 


Belonie  clearly  expresses  a politics  of  assimilation  if  only  to  understand  how  to 
cure  the  diseases  brought  in  colonizers  language:  '‘It  is  carried  on  in  all  languages  now.  so 
xuu  har  e to  know  English  too"  U2I).  lay  o is  initially  aftaid  of  Betonie:  afraid  that  his 
family  has  sent  him  here  to  he  killed  because  he  belieseshe  brought  on  the  drought  as  a 
half  breed  praying  for  drought  in  a war.  but  he  gives  in  to  the  cure  and  begins  by  saying  to 
Belonie  that  pethaps  he  could  go  back  to  the  hospital  where  he  does  not  feel  anything. 
Betonie  classes  that  ending  of  the  narrative  with  the  other  narratives  of  death  in  Gallup: 
the  sleeping  in  mud.  vomiting  cheap  wine,  rolling  over  women.  The  hosplal  keeps  live 
corpses,  according  to  Betoiue  (122*123}. 


Betonie.  tike  Ku'oosh.  insists  on  Tayo  seeing  himselfas  pan  of  a bronder  cultural 


history : Tayo  speaks  of  Rocky  and  Josiah.  of  what  he  savv  in  the  jungle.  Betonie  simply 


cnnfimis  his  associaiionsi  logic:  ai  one  lime  «e  all  were  kin:  e\  il  and  whai  Betonie  calls 
Miicheo'-a  poncrful  narraiicc'  hasaliered  ihe  logics  of  relation  so  that  kin  seems 
enem).  When  Ta\o  finishes.  Beionic  iclls  hint  "You  ie  been  doing  someihtng  all  along 
Ail  ihis  lime,  and  note  vou  areal  an  imponani  place  in  this  stors*" < 1 24).  Betonie  insisia 
Thai  Tajo  see  himself  as  a placer  and  consirucior  of  a narraiit  e.  And  he  insists  that 
a"ihe>"  Mill  aiicrapt  10  keep  Tajo  from  completing  ihe  ••ceremonc." 


isatecisionisi  histor-noionlc  is  racial  purin  amcih.  but  methodological  puritc  Isa 
m>lhas«etl;  surcivaland  agenc;  both  require  a dv  namic  htbridilv.  When  Ta>ii  sacs"!' 
need  help.  Belonie  insists.  «e  all  do:  ••Bui  it  never  has  been  easy.  The  people  musi  do  it. 
Youmusido  irU24-l26).  Once  again.  Betonie  insists  thai  medieineis  neverjusi 
individual:  it  is  never  disassociated  from  a socio-political  comexi  or  a communiiv 

.even  while  the  while  doctors  were  telling  him  he  could  gel  well  and  he  was 
trying  lo  believe  them:  medicine  didn't  work  that  wav.  because  the  world  didn't 
work  that  wav.  His  sickness  was  onlv  pan  of  something  larger,  and  his  cure 

would  be  found  onlv  in  somelhing  great  and  inclusive  of  eveiything.  ( 125-126) 

To  be  "incltisive  ofevervihing,-  according  to  Betonie.  vvasalwavsal  ihe  root  of 


adapt  to  infliK  and  change  and  to  allow  fora  survival  of  that  change  or  a healing  from  Ihe 
more  obv  iouslv  violent  historical  shifts: 

The  people  nowadays  hav  e an  idea  about  the  ceremonies  Thev  think  Ihe 
ceremonies  must  be  performed  exacd;  as  they  have  aivvavs  been  done,  maybe 
because  one  slip-up  or  mistake  and  the  whole  ccremonv  must  be  slopped  and  the 
sand  painting  desiroved.  That  much  is  true.  Thev  think  that  ifa  singer  tampers 
with  anv  pan  of  the  ritual,  great  harm  can  be  done,  great  power  unleashed. . . .That 
much  can  be  true  also.  But  long  ago  when  people  were  aiven  these  ceremonies 
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j2C(^raphies  &nd  then  gencraiin^  muluple  positions  in  rdnocm  to  that  geopraph>-to 
Uterallt  map  a number  of  tunys  a body'  miphi  traverse  ilie  geography:  al^erihe  cerentom. 
Tnvo  is  able  to  see  the  object  the  woman  on  the  colander  has  become:  he  is  able  to  see  her 
us  emblematic  ofdead'end  commercialized  narratives  In  addition,  the  mvlhic/ssmbolic 
artd  the  real  in  the  nov  el  ofter  Beionic's  curing  becomes  irKrcosmgK  collapsed  The 
collapse  ofrepreseniutionsas  dislinclh  "mre' or  "false"  is  pan  of  what  allows  Tnyo  ro 
see  himself  as  an  actor  and  creator  of  liberaiory  narrative. 

VMiat  Betonie  flnalh  gives  to  Tavo  is  not  a closed  cure;  it  is  a beginning  of  a 
methodology  of  reading  and  recognition  and  thus  of  multiple  responses.  This  knowledge 
is  not  fonnulaic;  when  Betonie  tells  Tayo  of  a partem  of  stars  that  wvll  mark  the  nest 
phase  of  his  ceremony,  he  does  not  tell  him  how  to  read  the  map.  Inyo's  reading  of  that 
map  w ill  be  the  interpretive  know  ledge  he  returns  to  Betonie  and  Ku'uuosh.  Tayo's  job 
will  be  to  nrcognize  the  geography  and  interpret  himself  through  it 
PlaeingTayo 

It  Is  a mailer  of  transitions,  v ou  see:  the  changing,  the  becoming  must  be  cored  for 

closely. (130) 

The  tradiiinnal  cure  that  Betonie  and  his  helper  Shush  take  Tayo  through  lo  teach 
him  recognition,  reading,  and  the  corporeal  traversing  of  political  geographies  is  the 
specific  riruai  methodology  that  teaches  Tayo  to  read  his  own  bodv  cviiturallv,  This  cure, 
known  xsthe  Bear  Cure,  is  structurally  imporrani  for  many  reasons  in  the  novel.  In  pan. 
whai  must  be  cumd  is  a kind  of  dislocated  hybridiry  even  as  the  cure  is  for  the  powerless 
veteran.  Bears  are  traditionally  figures  of  power  for  healers  and  warriors:  ihev  give  both 


courage  and  ihcebilit>'  ID  dig  roots.  Bears  are  also  iradiitonallya  pouerfiil  clan  of 
anmials  and  they  are  central  to  so  many  stories  of  intermediary  being.  Just  as  lay  o 
begins  bis  cure  the  rvarratise  brealcs  off  into  its  myibi><poeric  fragment  retelling  ofa  bear 
story,  t^'hen  a child  gets  lost  and  is  raised  by  the  bears,  fioaily  believes  himself  to  be  bear 
tuihe  point  that  he  is  one.  a long  ceremony  of  retrieval  is  required.  Even  then,  ortce  a 
child  is  brought  bacL  "he  wasn't  quite  the  same/afier  that"  1 1 29-1 30). 

A bear  cure  does  not  promises  clean  return  to  some  former  original  state:  people 
can  never  quite  be  brought  back  to  what  they*  were.  Iruicad.  a bear  cure  emphasizes  tbe 
transition,  the  becoming  and  the  methodology  ofcallinga  lost  body  back.  Betonie  tells 
Tayu.  just  before  he  enters  the  ceremony. 

Bui  don't  be  so  quick  to  call  something  good  or  bad.  There  are  balances  and 
harmonies  always  shifting  alw*ays  necessary*  to  maintain.  It  is  v*ery  peaceful  with 
the  bears:  the  people  say  that's  the  reason  human  beings  seldom  leium.  It  is  a 
matter  of  transiiions.  yr)u  see:  the  changing  the  becoming  must  be  cared  for 
cioselv.  You  would  do  as  much  for  ihe  seedlings  as  thev  become  plants  in  the 
neld.(l30) 


Tayo  counters  Eetonie's  vision  of  caring  for  the  becoming  with  the  essential 
question  of  this  novel  and  of  all  of  these  novels  of  contemporary*  "healings  and  cures"* 
"All  you  have  totio  is  look  around.  .And  so  I wonder. . . .1  wonder  what  good  Indian 
ceremonies  can  do  against  Ihe  sickness  which  conies  from  their  wars,  their  bombs,  their 


Betonie  aiiribuies  the  failure  of  faith  in  the  literal,  life-givirig  quality  ofnarraiive 


to  witchery  “Witchery  is  the  magic  ofanii-narruiives:  the  narratives  that  kill  and 


demoralize  bodies.  According  lo  Beionic.  and  to  the  central  myth  of  the  novel,  wiicherv 


lei  loose  ihc  while  genocide  [whose  nliemialh  is  powerlcssncss.  alcoholism.  Iraunia)  in 
Ihe  careless  compeiiiion  belween  witches.  The  old*iimc  witches  from  all  culniresrsome 
liad  slant}  eses’oihers  had  blacL  skiit~l  came  lo  show  off  Ihe  worst  of  iheii  deeds,  to 


shown  off  charms  orpowers"  (13d).  The  gender  and  culiural  ideniil}  of  one  witch  in  the 
group  remained  obscured  but  the  lesson  of  the  witch  was  the  ineirievable  qualirt  of  the 
historical  narrause  of  while  genocide.  The  witch  warned  the  others  that  "'Ahai  I hate  is  a 
siort.~  and  that  Ihe  stort  would  be  sei  in  motion  bt  Ihe  telling  1 134). 

The  slot}  of  wiicheit  serves  as  both  genealogical  source  of  disea.se  (Ihe 
giandfaiher  logic  emheddmg  itself  in  corpus  and  spreading)  and  an  archive  through  which 
Tat'O  and  others  might  read  histon  and  themselves.  Onone  level,  the  siorv' of  vviicherv 
profdtesies  white  invasion  and  genocide.  And  the  stoiv  is  the  siorv  that  isalreadv  set  in 
ntmion.  in  pan  bv  wiicheiv . but  more  imponantly.  bv  the  dismissal  of  ihe  power  of 
narraiivc.  The  siorv  brings  wiih  ii  fear  and  dcsuuction  and  "sufTering  . .lormeni  . .ihe 
sull-bom.  the  deformed,  the  sterile  and  Ihe  dead.”  (137).  'h'hcn  ibevviiches.  connoisseurs 
of  corpses  are  themselv  es  disiraughi  and  sav  to  ihe  witch  who  has  loosed  a siorv  capable 
oflerrifving  even  witches,  lake  lhal  siorv  back,  the  mvsierv  wiich  ntplies  lhai  il  isjusi  loo 
late. " It  isalreadv  rumed  loose. Tfsalreadv'  coming. It  canT  be  called  back"  (I3S1.  The 
hope  for  anv  cure  existing  wilhinihis  hisiorical  wiicherv  mochincrv  is  lo  inlerrupl  the 
molion  and  ihc  ourcomesof  Ihe  motion.  The  hisiorical  narraiivc.  ils  machinerv . cannoi 


s:  “Finally  ihere  wisonly  one/who  hadn't 


be  called  back  entire. 


As  ific  set  a contrarv'  couraeand  motion,  immcdiaich  atter  the  not  el  retells  the 


bear  cure,  the  nairaiit  e meant  as  pan  antidote  for  those  who  survise  genocide  Theiratel 
alreadv  gives.  a.s  mtlhO'poetics  gives,  a sense  of  perspective.  Even  as  Tavo  readies  for 
the  Bear  Care,  the  possibilitv- of  mapping  and  the  perspective  of  disiiince  on  political 
narrative  gives  Tayo  hope; 

Tavo  stood  near  the  horses,  looking  down  the  path  over  the  wav  thev  had  come. 
The  plateaus  and  canyons  spread  out  below  him  like  clouds  falling  into  each  other 
past  the  horizon-  The  world  below  was  distant  and  small:  it  was  dwarfed  bv  askv 
so  blue  and  vast  the  clouds  were  lost  in  it.  Far  into  ihe  south  there  were  snviAv 
blue  ridges  oflhe  mountain  haze  at  Zuni.  He  smoothed  his  hand  over  the  top  of 
his  bead  and  fell  Ihe  sun.  The  mouniain  vvind  was  cool:  h smelled  like  springs 
hidden  deep  in  mossv  block  stone.  He  could  see  no  signs  of  vvhai  had  ben  set 
loose  upon  the  earth:  the  highways.  Ihe  towns,  even  the  fences  were  gone.  This 
was  the  highest  point  on  the  eanh:  he  could  feel  it  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
nicasurcmems  or  height.  It  wav  a special  place.  Hewassmiling  He  felt  strong. 


From  this  moment  the  natraiive  cuts  right  bio  another  mvtho-poeiic  narrative  of  the  Bear 
people  bringing  a mnn  gone  to  coyotes  bock.  Tayo  is  being  rurtated  through  this  man's 
Slots  and  maierialilv.  The  mythopoesis  of  Ihe  folklonc  ritual  will  allow  the  hybrid  to 
return  usehilly  to  culture  and  will  allow  the  hv  brid  a readable,  useful  mapping  of  the 
body.  To  bring  a man  back  from  an  animal  otherness.  In  this  coyote  nairative.  is  lo 
"restore  his  mind.  Restoring  a man's  mind  is  no  less  than  recomposing  a bodv  in  the 
cosmos:  Tayo  is  painted  w ith  a represeniaiive  cosmos.  Tavo  is  at  once  the  retrieved  and 
be  mythic  pollen  man  at  be  center  of  the  painling  1 141-144).  He  becomes  narrated  as 
the  body  moving  through  be  history  of  time;  through  be  beginning  of  being,  through  be 
inception  ofevil  and  as  Belonie  sings  nnd  narrjies  this  mov  ement.  Betoniecuts  Tayo's 


forehead  and  Tayo  bleeds:  as  he  bleeds  omo  himself  and  the  painting  ( 144 1.  Shush  and 
Betome  cany  Tayar  through  the  ll\c  hoops  of  Ihc  fivenorlds  lhai  the  tribes  had  to  tra\el 
through:  be  is  literally  taken  through  and  painted  into  the  center  of  a historical  corporeal 
consciousness.  Beionie  and  Shush  ritually  care  for  his  "becoming.'' 

'*Ttile  this  is  the  fiisl  major  ceremony 'ctiro  enacted  on  and  through  Tayo.  Ns 
healing  Is  by  no  means  "done."  He  does  base  a series  of  itarraii  t es  in  u Neh  to  place 
himself,  an  altered  sense  of  temporality,  and  a series  of  symbolic  nanotives  by  uhich  he 
might  navigate  Nmself(i454Sy.  He  is  relumed  to  "home"“a  iribahculiural'natural 
consciousrtess  and  a htsiorical  consciousness  but  ~ii  wasn't  over.  All  kinds  of  evil  were 
still  on  Nm"  |I43>441.  Tayo  sleeps  and  dreams  of  the  hybrid  cattle  the  Me.eican  woman 
found  for  Josiah  and  that  were  lostwNle  Tayo  was  away  at  war:  Tayo  dreams  he  is 
chasing  them,  the  images  of  the  animals  that  can  survit  e drought  and  change,  the  hy  bnd 
providers.  %*hcn  he  wakes,  the  past  and  present  and  future  and  the  landscape  and  Nslory 
occupy  him  at  once  but  it  Is  not  the  tangled,  haughu  t omii-inducing  mixed  temporality  of 
Ns  post-traumatic  stress:  the  composition  of  himself  in  the  sand  painting  has  given  Nm  a 
symbolic  geography  for  composing  Nmself: 

He  remembered  the  block  of  the  sand  paintings  on  the  lloor  of  Ihc  hogaii:  the  hills 
and  mountains  were  the  mountains  and  hills  they  had  pNmed  in  the  sand.  He  look 
a deep  breath  of  cold  mouniain  air;  there  were  no  boundaries:  the  world  below  and 
the  sand  paintings  inside  became  the  same  thal  nighi.  The  mounlains  from  ail  Ihe 
directions  had  been  gathered  there  that  night,  i 145) 

The  ceremony  gives  Tayo  a corporeal  aicNieciuie  from  W'hlch  to  iNnk  and  act.  a way  to 
hold  back  the  sick,  hollow  feeling.  It  also  gives  him  the  sense  of  the  consciousness  and 
life  energy  in  the  seemingly  inaitimate:  the  landscape.  It  is  not  the  same  gesture  as  an 


anthrupomorphism:  Tayo  is  occupied  b>  landscape  as  much  as  the  landscape  becomes  his 
symbolic  geo|iraphy  of  sentience. 

The  Sachncial  Geography  of  tbe  Feminine 
•He>  Budd)-Meoi Helen  Jean.'  (l55) 

Paula  Gunn  Allan  has  wTinen  that  for  Tayo  to  be  complciels  cured,  he  must 
retrieve  the  feminine  u-irhin  himself  (Allen  The  Sacred  Hooo  1 19-120).  Perhaps  isilko's 
rrtosi  compelling  critique  of  the  hybrid  cure  in  Ceremons'  is  the  critique  of  women's 
characters  and  women's  melhods  ofcuring-lhe  inherent  critique  of  what  'The  femintne  " 
1'he  entire  novel  is  informed  by  many  of  the  matriarchal  Laguna  narraiir  e structures  Allen 
discusses  in  The  .Sacred  Hoon  . Ceremony  begins: 


T*'siis*tsi*nako.  Thought-Woman. 

is  sitting  in  her  room 

and  whaiesershe  thinks  about 

She  thought  of  her  sisters, 

and  together  they  created  the  lini verse 
this  world 

and  tbe  four  worlds  below. 


Thought- Woman,  the  spider, 
named  things  and 
as  she  named  them 
they  appeared. 


Tm  telling  you  the  story' 


she  is  thinking.  (I 

The  narrative  frame  that  begins  Ceremom  insists  on  several  relations  between 
narratives  and  the  world,  the  nnimiorand  The  test,  the  lexi  and  the  female  arcbctv'pe: 
thought  produces  object,  thought  produces  subjects  who  then  think  objects  (thought 
woman  thinking  her  sisters  and  then  she  and  her  sisters  thinking  the  world),  and.  in  the 
logic  of  the  above,  thought  is  web-like,  spreading  in  a non-linear  inexiricabilitj  of  the 
internal  and  external'  of  the  mind/bodt . Profoundlt.  naming  is  the  generative  act  of  the 
world  and  nauaiing  creates  the  world,  creates  histor>. 

There  is  an  essential  eternal  and  unfinished  qualin  lo  thought-woman  here  and  in 
the  myriad  stories  she  utters.  The  world  depends  on  her  unending  presence  and  it 
depends,  too.  on  the  slots  never  finishing  fully.  This  sort  of  syntagmalic  shift  or  altered 
relation  to  nafralite  production  takes  the  emphasis  off  a Jura/ cure,  and  it  shifts 
importance,  instead  to  the  n-/oirorit  between  the  thinker/uiierer  and  hearer,  the  objects. 
Silko  said  in  a recent  interv  iew. -|  write  about  relations"  (••Narratives  of  Surviv  ai"  Linda 
Niemann  5|. 

Each  character,  each  locus  becomes  defined  bv  relation.  The  slots  teller  is  both 
the  vviuicss  to.  the  object  of.  the  creator  of . the  amanuensis,  to  Thought- Woman.  Spider 
Woman,  weaving  the  world.  Complexiv.  then,  the  stotsleller  is  a son  of  character  of 
thought-woman,  one  who  steps  into  thought  woman  s shoes  awhile;  occupies  her  position 


^or  an  excellent  reading  and  range  of  variations  on  the  thouehi-womaiu spider 
woman  stories,  see  Snider  Woman  s Granddaughters,  ed.  Paula  Gunn  Allen  and  Yellow 
ft  onian.  ed.  Melodv  Craulich. 


bill  ne^  er  full>  occupies  her  poieniialiri.  And  beiMccnAhrough  iheit  speahines  the  »orld 
is  made  and  remade,  uoiefi  and  reMOicn. 

Funhermon:.  ihai  the  novei  begins  «iih  stnicmre  ofpoetrs  insists  both  lhai 
'thoughi-iioman  tells  the  norld'  is  the  methodological  image  at  the  heart  of  the  mans 
versions  of  nanaiiic  cures.  Thought  %'nman  is  a Figure  at  once  of  an  eternal  essemialism 
ofnairaiiielshe  makes  the  «orldl  and  of  an  eternal  and  necessarv  shifimgund 
cnrporeahi}'.  The  poetic,  in  a stark  conlrasi  to  the  lincariti'  of  prosaic  structures,  leaves 
gaps  on  the  page,  a fragmented  qualiti  even  as  it  speaks  of  the  dii  ine  and  unending 
creator  of  otgecls.  The  poetic  structure  also  asks.  furmalK.  to  be  heard,  to  be  located  in 
notordi  thought  but  utterance,  a little  closer  to  the  mouth  and  the  breath  of  bodies  and 
things,  of  bodies  and  tesL  and  to  be  non-linear-lhoughi  uoman  is  the  ncorer.iO'ihc.ncsh 
qualiti  of  voice,  unerance.  oralln.  the  spinner  closer  to  the  place  nhere  language  makes 
flesh  and  flesh  utters  ils  language  in  an  incNtricable  world. 

And  then,  as  if  perhaps  the  otd  store  of  ihought-uoman  might  seem  too  niethlcalli 
dlstanl.  too  abstract  a narrative  to  have  immediate  political  impact  or  corporeal  impact. 
Ceremony  qualifies  the  risky  abstraction  of  mitltology.  the  non*relevancc  of  ihought 
woman  to  an  era  of  nuclear  war:  stories  arc  neier  separate  from  the  bodiesipoliiies  diet 
telL  they  are  not  to  be  used  tighlh : 

They  are  not  just  entertainment. 

Don't  be  fooled. 

TTiey  are  all  we  hai  eio  fight  off 
illness  and  death. 

You  don't  hare  anything 
if  you  don't  have  the  stories. 


Their  evil  is  mighn* 

but  it  conT  stand  up  to  our  stories. 

So  thej  Its  to  desiro)  the  stories 
let  the  stories  be  contused  or  forgotieit. 

The>  uould  like  that 
The>  vtould  be  happt 

Because  «e  would  be  defenseless  then.  (2> 

Naitalivesarelheone  waj  Iofighlofflheevilofa^beJ.■  And.  as  the  nairator 
reports  thought  woman's  narrative,  the  man  speaking  the  tsaming  of  how  to  consider 
ceiemon;  stories  and  Iheir  inevtricabilitv  is  pregnant  with  the  nanntitc'spossibilirv: 

He  rubbed  his  bell>. 

I keep  them  here 
[be  said] 

Here,  put  tour  hand  on  it 
See.  it  is  moving. 

There  is  life  here 
for  die  people. 

And  in  the  belly  of  this  story 
the  rituals  and  the  cemmont 
are  still  growing.  (2) 


Thenon-specificii)  ofthe  speaker,  his  lack  of  a name,  makes  him  a characleran; 
storyteller  might  occupy.  .And  his  pregnane;  must  he  ongoing,  just  a.s  thought-woman's 
thinking,  thinking  is  ongoing.  The  moment  or  the  momentum  toward  a birth  of  a single 
ritual  is  denied,  despile  Ihe  incantation  of  the  archetypal  oral  narralive  modes.  The  point 
is  not  TO  give  birth  but  to  engage  in  pregnancy  and  the  nurturing  ofthe  stories  that  are  a 
communallife.  And  then,  aher  a whitespace  ofa  page,  the  storyleller  reports  a 5be 
speaking  who  might  be  thought-woman,  any  woman  on  the  street,  a healer,  androra 
sloryieller.  That  any  woman  might  be  giving  the  verdict  on  Ihe  necessirv  ofa 


nx'healins'naiialixeis  imponani-oll  roles  mighi  collapse  inioone  utierance  from 


am  gjveo  indisidual  on  Uicslreol: 
'A'hai  She  Sard: 

The  onix  cure 


The  nox«l  exists  in  an  ongoing  present  because  ihoughi*\voman  dnes-^r 
thinking  is  the  good  cetemon)  she  thinks  to  weaxe  a tear  in  the  xxeb  of  her  slor  that  other 
narratix'es  baxe  made.  As  much  as  Ihe  noxel  is  an  enactment  of  a ceremonx*.  the 
ceremonx  is  the  search  for  its  oxxn  opeo'ended  generalix'e  structure,  a pregnancx  of 
sun  ixal  methodologies  all  unered  from  the  generatixe  source  of  female  archetx-pes.  This 
"feminine'  nurmiixe  logic  exists  against  the  destruction  of  the  xxar  machinen. 

WTiiie  iiisratelx  xxTiiienaboui  in  the  criticism,  part  of  the  failure  of  cultural 
nairaiixcs.  the  failure  of  narraiixe  that  at  once  creates  Tax  o as  the  ill  oae  and  as  the 
necessarx  healer  is  Ihe  death  ofxxamen  crossnavers.  In  both  this  novel  arxd  in 
Storvtciler-Ihe  narraiix'e  explored  in  Chapter  2-Yelloxx  Woman  is  a deeply  ambivalent 
figure  because  she  is  both  generailxe  possibiliix  and  potential  rape  xicilm.  both  the  hybrid 
adventurer  and  the  lost  one.  The  oral  nairnrivos  from  Ihe  beginning  of  tribal  life  mirror 
such  costs.  Yelloxx  \t'oman  is  not  only  the  one  uho  brings  com  or  buffalo  through  her 
tribe  animal  ctossuig.  she  is  the  one  abducted,  raped  and  often  murdered,  sometimes  at 
the  hand  ufheroxVD  tribe  xxho  cannot  accept  that  she  has  gone  xxith  the  buffalo,  or  xx'ith 


shekncu  ho\^  thijigs  should  be.  Bui  ihisssos  m ihc  Ibunh  MOrld.  before  mdusirialtziuioii 
and  al  the  inception  of  irscrs  ations  and  in  ibc  fifUt  world,  all  ihc  names  and  causes  had 
become  contused  with  whiteness  and  Christianin . The  founh  world  taught  Tayo'saum 
lhat  she  must  save  her  sister;  the  llflh  world  of  ht  bridin  ntade  it  impossible  thus  far. 
Auntie's  "I idle  sister"  becittne  the  site  of  loss  in  Ihe  cross  over  benseen  worlds: 

t^hen  Little  Sister  had  started  drinLing  wine  and  riding  in  cars  with  tthite  men 
and  Mexicans,  the  people  could  not  define  their  feeling  about  her.  The  Catholic 
priest  shook  his  linger  at  the  drunkertness  and  lusL  but  the  people  felt  something 
deeper:  they  were  losing  her.  they  xsere  losing  partofthemsehes.  Tbc  older  sisier 
had  to  act:  she  had  to  act  for  the  people,  to  get  this  youog  girl  back. . . .It  might 
hate  been  possible  if  the  girl  had  not  been  ashamed  of  herself.  Shamed  by  what 
they  laught  her  in  school  aboui  the  deplorable  ways  of  the  Indian  people. . . . 

She  was  excited  to  see  that  despite  the  fact  she  was  an  Indian,  the  white  men 
smiled  at  her  from  their  cars  as  she  walked  from  the  bus  stop  in  Albuquerque  back 
to  the  Indian  School.  {681 

LinJc  Sister  {a  potential  archetypal  figure  for  Laura)  becomes  symbolic  of  the 
shame  and  loss  with  assimtlation:  "what  happened  to  the  girl  did  not  happen  to  her  alone, 
it  happened  to  ail  oflhem"(69).  She  is  what  the  people  would  retrieteifthey  could  bui 
they  do  not  have  the  narrative  Ibrii.  Nor  does  she  have  a nanalive  of  return  that  could, 
for  example,  remake  die  Bear  story  into  a story  of  a girl  who  lias  learned  the  "tniih  ’ in 
white  men's  "fists  and  their  greedy  feeble  love-making"  (67).  Once  again,  her  loss,  her 
disease  is  described  as  a possession,  anii-pregjiancy  of  the  body:  The  feelings  of  shame, 
at  her  own  people  and  al  the  while  people,  grew  inside  her.  side  by  side  like  monstrous 
Twins  dial  would  have  In  be  lefi  in  the  hills  to  die"  (69). 

Bui  ii  is  "the  girl"  Laura  and  tier  family  who  must  suffer  and  she  who  dies  and 
leases  Taxo  in  Ihe  shame.  Auntie  is  powerless  to  help  her  or  to  process  die  meaning  of 


her  life,  dcaili  and  birth  ofTa.vo;  "But  notx  ihc  feelings  stere  misled,  tangled  roois.  and 
all  the  names  forihe  source  of  this  grottih  vtene  buried  under  English  vtords.  out  of  reach. 
And  ihere  ttould  be  no  peace  and  the  people  would  hate  no  rest  until  the  enionalcment 
had  been  unwound  to  rhe  source"  |69|. 

As  Tate  untangles  his  own  disease  and  moves  into  cure,  he  moves  through  the 
siorv  of  his  mother  artd  Helen  Jean.  Two  would-be  tellow  women  who  die  in  this 
landscape.  He  motes  through  their  sloriesio  arrive  into  the  physical  bodt  of  Yellow 
tAoman. 

Because  the  memorv  of  Laura  is  shaming.  Aunlie  takes  her  picture  attat  from 
Tato.  Her  image  is  lost  but  for  throne  narrative  Auntie  gives  Tavo  of  Laura; 

Kighl  os  the  sun  came  up.  she  walked  under  ihai  big  cottonwood  tree,  and  I could 
see  her  clearit ; she  had  no  clothes  on.  Nothing.  She  wascompleiclt  naked 
except  for  her  high-heel  shoes.  She  dropped  her  purse  under  ihal  tree.  Later  on 
some  kids  found  it  Ihere  and  brought  it  back.  It  was  emptt  except  for  lipstick 
1701 

The  image,  like  the  deer  in  Tat  o's  mind  at  ihe  beginning  ofihe  novel,  cartnoi  stand  alone. 
Et  eivwhere  loss  and  violence  presses  In  on  this  naked  woman  and  her  purse  empty  bui 
for  the  while  sexualtzed  accessory . lipstick.  Buu  by  the  end  of  the  not  el  it  is  possible  that 
Laura  died  because  her  community  simply  did  not  hate  the  narratite  ofsunit  al  for  her; 
just  likeihe  scalp  cures  donor  work  forihe  new  teieinns.  the  old  yellow  woman  stories 
mat  not  be  able  to  suffice. 

In  the  narrative  logic,  a myiho-poeiic  fragment  follows  the  opening  scenes  of 
Csianont_andconiinuesastoty  aboul  a mother,  angry  with  her  people  for  loving  magic 
nicks  otcr  the  magical  propenies.  deeply  ancienl.  of  generative  motherhood.  This 
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fiagmeni  will  coniinueio  lepreseni  ihe  rirual  for  which  ihe  people  will  ha\  c lo  alone  lo 
ihc  losi  molher  for  iheir  superficial  failures.  Contipuousli . as  Tayo  goes  ihcou^  the 
specific  ceremonies  of  Ihe  healers,  as  he  traces  and  resiagcs  ihe  historical  gcnealogs  of  his 
disease  and  begins  to  imagine  himself  as  a character  who  might  iniemipt  the  motion  of 
wnchery . he  also  uncos-ers  the  geography  of  the  lost  girl,  of  the  girl  slaughtered  by  white 
culture.  In  the  assoeiarionoi.  circular  logic  of  the  tiairaiive  that  stages  the  logic  of  one 
scene,  set  agaiiKi  another  and  only  later  interprets  it.  che  image  of  Tayo's  mother  is 
followed  up  by  Ihe  sceiie  of  Rocky  and  Tayo  signing  up  to  go  lo  the  War:  Rocky  warns 
the  while  power,  ibc  American  the  heroic  image  and  Ta'o  signs  up  to  lake  care  of  him 
there  14 1 ).  But  like  Aunlie's  inability  to  retrieve  her  sisiei.  Tayo  lacks  ihe  song'pray  er  lo 
avcRock-y  from  the  nairative  machinery  of  war.  h is  only  later,  when  Tayo  and  Beionie 
stare  down  at  Gallup  that  Beionic  prolTers  a reading:  the  hybrids  ds  ing  in  Gallup,  the  pure 
breeds  gone  culinrally  hybrid  and  dying  of  uhiieness  in  Gallup  are  just  like  Rockv  ( 124. 
125). 

Just  after  Tayo  agrees  logo  to  Beionie.  ihe  narrative  giiesa  third  person  rendition 
of  the  "them"  hybrids  of  Gallup.  The  narrathe  takes  on  a third  person  tense;  it  is  ns  if 
Tayo  s memory  and  his  molher  at  this  point  can  only  be  narruicd  in  the  more  abstract 
terms,  But  the  narrause stares  hard  at  those  hybrids  lost  in  the  drunken,  prosiinitiiig 
nattatiscsofOallup  as  again  prototypes  for  whaiihe  tribe  losias  well  as  what  Tayo  lived 
in.  lost  and  siirvir  ed.  The  language  ironically  lakes  on  ihe  style  of  classification:  •'The 
best  time  lo  see  them  was  at  dawn  because  after  the  sun  came  up  they  would  be  hiding  or 
sleeping  inside  shellers  of  old  lin.  cardboard,  and  scrap  wood  " (108).  These  are  the  ones 


bom  io  Gallup  u iih  'lighi  colored  hair  or  li|hie>K.biuh>  hair  and  thick  lips-iheom 

grew  up  hi  the  river,  watching  tbcii  moihera  leave  at  sundoim'' (108).  The  implicalion  is 
ihai  ihis  description,  this  mcmoiv  of  a hot  wimessinp  alcoholism  and  street  living  and  a 
woman  giving  birth  to  a still  life  in  the  midst  of  it  all  is.  once  again,  that  this  is  both  the 
narrative  of  a group  and  the  narrative  of  Tavo.  this  is  also  the  svmbolic  geograph.v  of  w*hai 
would  haveev  emuaJly  happened  to  Tavo  had  he  not  been  brought  home  In  the  midst  of 
shame  and  left  there  before  his  mother,  the  tlrunk  prostitute,  died  like  the  others.  The 
classificatorv  coldness  of  the  description  makes  the  itarTtiilv  e of  w hat  happened  to  the 


Those  who  did  noi  die"  all  ihe  more  horrifying;  children  living  on  the  periphery  of  while 
men  sexually  purchasing  their  mothers,  healing  them,  verbally  abusing  them:  a boy  living 
in  abandonment,  eating  cigarettes  under  a barrrxim  table,  running  lo  the  tamaric  and 
hiding  in  refuse  when  the  authorities  came  lo  raze  the  shacks  all  described  in  a 
classificatory  coldness  lhai  denies  individual  sentience.  The  hybritls  rtever  speak:  ihev 
remain  other.  The  language  tips,  finally,  into  the  voice  of  the  boy,  waning  in  the  refuse 
for  his  mother  10  return:  He  looked  up  at  the  stars,  through  Ihe  lop  branches  of  the 
willows.  He  would  wait  for  her.  and  she  would  come  hack  to  him " 1 1 1 l-l  13). 

Right  before  Tayogoes  to  Belonie  and  through  the  Bear  ceremony /sand  painiinu 
neither  Laura  or  Rocky  survived  lo  have,  he  and  Robeit  slop  in  Gallup.  As  Rockv  and 
Tay  o walk  Into  Gallup,  an  alcoholic  couple  ask  formariev.  Tayo  throws  coins  to  ihem  in 
the  "gentie  arc"  that  he  through  coins  inio  ihe  waier  for  wishes  before  he  and  Rocky  went 


r.  He  watches  the  couple  walk  lo  a bar  to  wail  for  it  to  open: 
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Once  a|tun.  in  thenssociaiional  logic  ofihe  nfiirative.  Helen  Jeanisihe  bleached 
while  sniffed  bobcat  oflhegirl  gone  across  nanaiive.  Henveser.  ai  ihis  poinl.  afici  Tajo's 
cerenioni  with  Eleionie.  Ta>o  is  able  lo  recognize  her  danger,  lo  recognize  ihai  she  and 
his  buddies,  out  drunk  and  hell  raising,  representihe  dead  end  narmi\es  of  people  like 
him.  Ta>o  sees  ihe  violence  0/  me  closing  in  around  her  in  Ihe  bar.  he  sees  her  disiiaclion 
and  her  illness  and  is  afraid  for  her  but  unable  10  inremipi  hernarroiive 

Imponamli.ihenexi  section  of  die  no\  el  gires  Helen  dean's  inleriorirs.  Theonlv 
person  who  gels  lengths  inieriorirs  in  the  novel  is  Tayo  and  for  this  reason,  one  critic  has 
named  Helen  Jean  os  Tayo's ' shadow-other- or  • shadow-sister.-  it  is  once  Tayo 
recognizes  her  coiusciously  as  such  that  we  geian  inierioriry  narraimg  exacih  what  the 
narraiiie  of  Gallup  in  third-person  at  once  ouilined  and  silenced  and  whai  iheone  imaae 
of  Tayo's  mother  walking  naked  with  only  her  lipstick  in  her  purse  narrated  and  silenced. 
She.  100.  was  seduced  by  white  promise:  she  left  the  resets  alien  for  "a  good  job"  and 
.send  money  home.  "She  meant  to  do  it"  but  theonlv  Job  she  could  find  was  as  a maid  at 
the  fvimo  theater  and  the  pay*  was  seventy -five  cents  an  hour.  And  that  job  lasted  only 
until  the  day  she  saw  her  bos.ses'  shoes  behind  Ihe  stall  door,  wuiiing  for  her.  The 
implication  of  this  image  is  that  she  was  raped  or  assaulted  or  harassed  inio  leaving. 

Helen  Jean  becomes  an  economy  off  of  the  Native  American  alcoholic  men  and  the 
natraiises  of  Native  American  war  veterans.  She  talks  to  them,  tells  them  her  economic 
w*oes.the>  give  her  a few  dollars,  she  listens  to  their  ritualized  narratives  of  Ihe  white 
women  who  slept  wuh  them  and  hopes  that  they  w ill  fall  asleep  before  she  has  to  have 
sex  with  them.  (I6I-I66I. 


The  Slor>'  Taking  Form 


As  soon  as  Ta\o  leaves  Helen  Jean  he  meets  her  female  insersion.  Ts'eh  or 
Montano  uho  is  the  figure  fuiUlling  the  lost  female  forTayo.  In  her  seed  gathering  and 
spreading  (^e  tends  to  the  "becoming"  of  the  landscape  and  the  plantsl.  she  is  generative 
fecundih-as  such  she  is  also  the  fccunditv  of  the  inscparabilirs  of  the  mtiho-poetic  lived 
in  a specific  history . She  is  the  final  healer  through  whom  Tavo  learns  another  symbolic 
geography  and  corporeality  as  o tender  of ''becoming"  U becomes  clear  in  ihisseciion  as 
well  uhalisan  integral  pan  oflhe  healing  ceremony  and  nhat  Ku'oosh  intoned  when  he 
first  visited  Tayo:  the  healer  and  the  healed  need  each  other,  learning  from  each  other  to 
complete  the  ceremony.  Tayo  vvill  finally  bring  a knowledge  of  stars  and  light  to  his 
elders  and  it  is  no  coincidence  that  the  herb  representing  light  is  the  one  herb  Ts'eh 
cannot  collect  and  needs  Tayo  to  collect. 

Ts'eh  seems  to  have  some  sense  that  Tayo  was  a sent  one  from  the  beginning:  and 
Tayo  recognizes  her  because  he  finds  her  on  the  search  for  the  canie  vvhen  the  stars  arc  in 
the  exact  coitfiguraiion  Betonie  drew  in  the  sand.  The  same  star  configuration  is  left  as  a 
leirmaman  hervvar  shieldDncesheisgone|l78).  Ts'eh's  hcaliitgisthcbealingofihe 
corpoieal  through  the  natural  and  through  the  coupling  and  mingling  of  male  and  female 
to  legencraic  narrative.  It  is  not  a typical  white  heterosexual  narrative  whereby  the  male 
impregnales  the  female  to  produce  new  narraiive.  The  first  sexual  act  between  Tayo  and 
Ts'eh  is  one  of  his  lolal  immersion  in  the  landscape  to  become  part  of  fertility*  and 
production:  he  literally  loses  one  sense  ofhimsetr  and  his  body  {the  "tracks  and  voices" 
he  tries  to  maintain)  to  become  aware  of  himself  as  landscape  crumbling  II  hi  1.  This  final 


connectedness  ijl'es  him  v.hai  is  Kolyto  Laiuiin  healing  and  sioi>-ielling:  he  Is  able  to 
breathe  deeply  <IS1).  In  Laguna  cosmos,  all  Ihtngs  are  connected  bv  breath':  after  Tavo 
connects  tvith  Ts'eh.  he  is  able  to  sec  himself  conrtecied  bv  breath  to  nl)  sentience. 

Tayo  becomes  then,  a keeper  himself  of  becoming,  which  without  the  feminine 
itisisience  that  he  know  his  body  difrerentlt.  would  be  impossible.  As  he  leases  to  find 
the  lost  cartic.  the  sun  is  rising  and  he  assumes  the  position  of  the  healer  lertding  lo  the 
becoming  of  the  day:  he  sings  the  sunrise  song.  His  singing  itself  wakes  a corporeal 
ancestmi  ••raemoiy  of  the  blood"  of  a relation  to  landscape  that  is  pre-industrial  and  story 
was  as  powerful  as  believing  that  one  sung  the  sun  Into  Its  atvakening  and  rest. 

Tayo  goes  hunting  forhiscanie  in  ihe  liieial  old  hunting  grounds  of  the  Laguna 
hunters.  The  landscape  has  been  bought  up  by  white  cattlemen  and  suddeniv  Tavo  thinks 
of  what  seemed  impossible  before:  thai  the  white  cattlemen  hod  simply  stolen  Josiah  s 
hy  brids.  It  is  after  his  Hist  encounter  with  Ts'eh  and  while  ho  hunts  the  landscape  for 
cattle  that  Tayo  realizes  he  is  himself  an  image  in  the  making,  a vision  under  wav:  "So  he 
had  gone,  not  expecting  to  find  anything  more  than  the  winter  eonsiellaiion  in  the  nonh 
sky  o\  erhead:  but  suddenly  Beionie's  vision  was  a slot)  he  could  f«tl  happening-from 
the  stars  and  the  woman,  the  mountain  and  the  canie  would  cumc"  fldbl.  After  Tavo 
spots  the  Mexican  cattle  running  southward  toward  the  geographical  direction  of  their 
•■blood."  and  after  Tayo  mod itnics  on  the  white  lie  that  the  whites  ihemseheshad  ingested 
(they  will  come  hack  to  devour  their  own  bodiesl.  he  realizes  himself  again  as  a player  in 
a cultural  narrative  ( 187-188:191 ).  This  lime,  however,  he  can  occupy  a narrative  logic 


that  is  ncilharbrulail)  linear  nor  tangled  and  sickening  and  that  is  embedded  in  a 
lefnpora]iT>*ofam>1hc>‘Poesis  as  the  central  ordenng  ajiatom>  of  the  present  moment  and 

He  knctv  then  why  the  old  timers  could  only  speak  of  yesterday  and  tomorrow  in 
terms  of  the  present  moment:  the  only  certainty : and  this  present  sense  of  being 
was  qualified  with  bare  hints  of  yesterday  or  tomorrow,  by  say  ing.  "I  go  up  to  the 

sometvberc  is  stacidng  his  gambling  slicks  and  watting  fora  visitor:  Rocky  and  I 
arc  waJking  across  the  ridge  in  the  moonlight:  Josiah  and  Robert  are  wailing  for 
us.  This  mght  is  a single  night:  and  there  has  net  er  been  any  other.  |I92| 

The  ck'o'yo  kau'‘a‘ta  is  a gambler  figure  who  feeds  ofT  of  human  bodies  because  he  can 
predict  their  narrante  decisions:  the  hero  in  the  gambler  stories  is  always  the  one  whose 
narraiit  e out-tricks  the  trickster  gambler  and  who  is  then  able  to  set  the  clouds  held 
capiite  by  the  gambler  free"  WTiai  is  present  in  this  moment  for  Tayo  is  the  narratite 
gamble:  the  possibility' of  out-tricking  the  trickster  of  cultures'  narraiites.  Tayo  searches 
for  the  canle  on  the  stolen  land  and  at  first  when  he  does  not  find  them,  doubt  entcis  his 
inieriority  in  the  form  of  a wish  to  avoid  the  task  and  avoid  confrontation:  doubt  also 


arises,  as  his  body  gets  ured.  in  the  form  of  a flashback  image  ofa  white  science  teacher 
scofTing  at  the  Name  Americans'  resistance  to  dis.secting  frogs  because  the  frogs  could 
cause  floods  {1 94).  The  science  leacher  yells,  "do  you  see  anything  happening  now,"  and 
Tayo's  body  gives  up:  he  fears  that  narralive  strength  to  act  on  bodies  and  on  the 
composliionof  landscape  is  only  superstition  nnd  this  causes  paialysis  { 1 95).  He  fears  he 
will  die  there  until  he  sees  ihemoumain  lion,  the  animal  guide  to  the  hunter  and  the 
healer:  "Relentless  motion  was  the  lion's  greatest  beauty , moving  like  mountoin  clouds 
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uiih  the  wind,  changing  sulKlancc  and  color  in  rh>ilun  w ith  coniours  of  the  mountain 
pe8l:s"(l95-196>. 

Ta>x>  again  lakes  on  the  mie  of  honoring  the  becoming  ofrelenUess  motion  and  he 
whispers  lo  ihc  mountain  Mono  prater  to  protect  his  becoming.  Ke  paints  the  motimain 
lion's  footprints  with  pollen  as  he  finishes  his  prater  and  renew'ed  bt  the  keeping  of  the 
becoming,  goes  forward  himself  ( 195*1  %l.  Tavoha.s  become  the  rinial  narrator:  part 
reader,  pan  composer.  He  finds  the  cable  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  escape  w ith  them,  the 
white  securiit  men  ride  him  down:  but  they  too  spot  the  motimain  lion  tracks  and. 
distracted  with  the  hope  of  killing  a mountain  lion,  leate  Tatn  injured  in  Ihesnow  to  die. 
(197-7011. 

In  his  near-deaih  slate  Tayo  is  even  more  coniinuous  with  the  landscape:  he  feels 
it  as  an  essential  corporcaiiit*  absorbing  his  physicalitt*  and  he  is  able  lo  liienillt  trace  his 
own  skull  in  his  mind;  his  near-deolh  stale  is  so  much  more  presenL  corporeal  and 
composed  than  the  near-death  stale  he  is  introduced  to  us  in  at  the  beginniag  of  the  novel 
(2011.  He  knows  his  location  by  landscape  markers  and  his  bodilv  relation  lo  him.  He  is 
in  control  of  his  own  corpus-he  is  able  to  'guard  his  own  skull"  (201 ).  MTien  the  sectirilv 
men  leave  him  to  die.  he  makes  a leaf  bed  in  the  snow  and  lies  protected  there:  the  nest 
dai  he  walks  until  he  runs  inio  an  old  Indian  hunter  (who  might  have  been,  as  the  I.agufia 
folklore  goes,  the  mountain  lion  himself!  who  guides  him  back  lo  Ts'eh.  1206-208). 

Tayo  returns  the  hv  bhd-  survivor  canie  to  his  familv  and  rerums  to  the  mountain 
10  reconnect  again  in  a sensual  dream-scope  landscape  with  Ts'eh.  The  ceremonv  mighi 
have  ended  there  in  a proioivpical  transcendence  narrative:  Ts'eh  and  Tayo  being  able  to 


reimt  inlolhe  fecimd  landscape,  ibeir  li\es  dc\oicd  to  the  becommgs  of  plama  and 
animals,  but  even  before  Ta>*o  leas'es.  Grandmother  insists  that  old  Ku'oosh  thinks  Tavo 
vvill  hove  something  to  report  to  the  old  men  soon.  The  ceremom'  is  not  oser  or 
complete.  Tnyo  must  bnng  back  some  information  to  the  tribal  elders  to  further  the 
knovt  ledge  of  cure  and  the  lifting  of  the  ceremonies.  In  the  landscape  of  Ts'eh.  in 
nature.  Tato  is  able  to  feel  that  rtothingis  lost:  all  regenerates  ioto  lifeblood  as  lose  and 
tending  to  becoming.  He  feels  lull  artd  complete  for  a lime  but  he  must  himself  be 
birthed  into  her  lending  and  fecund  role.  (2I5.2I6). 

Ts'eh  leaches  Tato  the  knowledge  of  the  herbalist,  but  in  doing  so.  she  leaches 
him  tisual  composition  as  tteil:  she  leaches  him  again  that  the  logic  ofaminging  an 
image  is  the  logic  of  composing  a bodt  and  a ttorld:  ~This  one  contains  the  color  of  the 
skt  altera  summer minsiorm.  Ml  take  it  horn  here  and  plant  it  in  artolher  place,  a canton 
tthere  it  hasn't  rained  for  at>hlle~<224|.  After  this,  as  he  is  ttatching  the  cattle 
reproduce,  the  cattle  that  Jostah  thought  ttould  be  hybrid  and  lough  enough  to  outlast 
droughts  and  prot  ide  for  the  people.  Tayo  is  able  to  "seeJosiah's  vision  emerging,  he 
could  sec  the  stoiy  taking  form  in  bone  and  muscle"  (226).  Tato  becomes  so  attare  of 
the  meiapht  sics  of  composition  that  by  the  lime  Robert  comes  to  ttam  him-  he  hardlt 
hears  him  at  llrst.  so  focused  is  he  on  "memories  and  shifting  sounds  heard  in  thenjghi. 
diamond  panems.  black  on  white:  the  energy  of  desigris  spiraled  deep,  then  protruded 
suddenly  ioto  three-dimensional  summits,  the  depth  and  height  dizzy  and  shifting  with 
the  eye"  1229).  Tato  isevperiencing.  hearing,  and  revisioning  the  poientia]  patterns  of 
the  stories  as  geographies  of  the  cultural  body . What  the  eye  can  visualize  can  panetn  the 


landscape:  whai  the  hearing  and  vision  can  lake  in  from  the  landscape  con  alter  the  et'C; 

Ts‘ch  prepares  to  leave,  because,  like  Beionie's  erandmoiher-healer.  she  hears  the 
uhispersofoiher  narTaui'cs  at  ni^u  altsa)^  movinp  and  ^iflitif:  so  she  too  must  mo\c 
and  shift.  Gone  the  static  love  stars  of  transcendence:  the  melhodologv  of  the  cure  is  to 
keep  moving  with  the  shifiini!  (226).  Shortlv  thereafter.  Robert  v isits  and  tells  Tavo 
another  narrative  is  afoot  that  attempts  to  write  Tavo  into  the  walking  corpse  zone  of  the 
v eteran's  hospital  or  worse,  into  death:  Emo  and  the  others  are  claiming  that  Tavo  is  a 
crazv  man.  living  in  caves,  thev  ore  Irv'ing  to  get  the  white  police  to  track  him  down  and 
bring  him  back.  Ts'eh  warns  Tayn  that  the  ceremony  is  ooi  over  and  iheai  there  are 
worse  things  than  death: 

The  destroyers:  they  work  to  sec  how  much  can  be  lost,  how  much  can  be 

forgotten.  They  destroy  the  feeling  people  have  for  each  other their  highest 

ambition  is  to  gut  human  beings  while  they  are  still  breathing,  to  hold  die  heart 
sllllbeaiingsoihe  victim  will  never  feel  anything  again,  tkhcnlhev  finish,  you 
watch  y ourself  Irom  a distance  and  you  can't  even  cty-noi  even  forvutirself.  . 
They  are  all  around  now.  Only  destruction  is  capable  of  arousing  u sensation,  the 
remains  of  something  alive  In  them:  and  each  time  they  do  it.  the  scar  thickens, 
and  they  feel  less  and  less,  yet  still  hungering  for  mote. . .(229-230) 

VkTicn  Tayo  and  Ts'eh  go  to  tend  the  ancient  painted  image  of  die  she  elk-  Ts'eh  wonts 
Tavo  further  and  her  wanting  is  the  warning  of  niinaiive  closure:  these  men  will  come 
for  Tayo.  men  like  Emo  and  Doctors  and  the  BlA  police;  they  will  trv  to  enact  iheonlv 
nanaiiv  e closure  they  know,  to  track  down  the  ctozy  Indian  and  bring  him  to  the  hospital 
or  jail  or  kill  him.  Bui  she  offers  this  fimher  inierpreiaiion  of  the  ending:  most  of  these 


people  arc  tools  or  w ill  grow  bored;  unlike  Emo.  a man  infected  with  the  witchery  of 


uKiie  lorrue.  ihe  BIA  and  doctors  vti1l  not  understand  the  importance  of  composing  the 
ending  ofa  narTaii\e''Lhe>  are  too  bus>."  "Thai  leaves  Emo  and  the  others  and  that  pan 
won't  be  easy."  she  says(232-T33l. 

And  it  is  noi  easy.  The  Tinal  stages  of  the  ritual  test  Tato's  phvsical  and  mental 
enthimnce.  At  first  Ta>o  flees  through  his  own  landscape,  expecting  to  lire  out  the  BIA 
and  the  white  doctors.  When  he  sees  Leros  and  Hailey  comtng  down  a road  in  a truck,  he 
is  fooled;  he  thinks,  these  are  my  friends  and  he  gels  in  with  them.  Despite  the  clues  that 
they  ate  pan  ofthe  team  looking  for  him.  Tayo  does  not  want  to  believe  they  would 
betray  him.  The  knowledge  of  Ihe  ceremony  insislsihat  he  pay  anenlion  lo  "vse  droye 
around  alt  night"  instead  of  imagining  these  are  his  buddies,  jusi  out  drinking  as  lutua]  arxl 
happening  to  cross  his  path  (240).  He  thinks  he  can  hide  out  safely  in  the  narraiite  of  just 
another  dnink  Indian  lost  on  a bender  with  Ns  buddies  when  they  are  discoyeted.  By  the 
time  Tayo  realizes  he  has  been  set  up.  he  was  "in  their  place  "--the  landscape  where 
uranium  was  mined  and  Trinity  Site,  the  place  where  Ihe  first  atomic  bomb  was  exploded 
(240-243), 

Tayo  is  able  to  suddeniysee  why  his  ceremony  and  iheceremont  of  Ns  people 
will  be  played  out  in  this  landscape  and  he  is  able  to  see  the  pattern,  the  structure  ofthe 


.they  had  token  these  beautiful  rocks  from  deep  wtihin  canh  and  they  had  laid 
them  in  a monstrous  design.  tcaJirJng  destruction  on  a scale  onJs  ;/iet' could  have 
dreamed. , . .He  cried  the  relief  he  fell  at  finally  seeing  the  panem.  the  way  all  the 
stories  fit  together-Uie  old  stories,  the  war  stories,  their  stories-to  become  the 
story*  that  wasstill  being  told.  He  was  not  crazy*;  he  had  never  been  crazy.  He  had 
only  seen  and  heard  Ihe  world  as  It  always  was:  no  boundaries,  only  transitions 
through  all  disunces  and  time.  (246) 
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Ta\o  ihen  mjizfs  his  place  in  iheslor>:  he  isle  keep  Ihc  stOTS'lhey  have  scriptetl  out  of 
their  hands  for  just  one  more  nighi-thc  lost  night  of  the  star  patient  Belonie  predicied- 
and  Ihen  whehen.  in  its  own  manner,  would  devour  itself;  b>  resisting  wricher)'.  he 
disrupts,  fora  moment  in  time,  the  ends  to  which  witchery*  works; 

The  witchery  would  be  at  work  all  night  so  that  the  people  would  see  only  the 
losses-ihe  land  and  the  lives  losi-since  the  whiles  came;  the  witchery  would 
work  so  that  people  would  be  fooled  into  blaming  only  the  whiles  and  not  the 
witchery*.  It  would  work  to  moke  the  people  forget  the  stories  of  the  creation  and 
continuation  of  the  five  worlds:  the  old  priests  would  be  afraid  loo.  and  cling  to 
ritual  without  making  new  ceremonies  as  they  always  had  before,  the  way  they 
still  made  new  Buffalo  Dance  song.s  each  vear.  (249) 

Taya's  lask  is  by  no  means  easy  and  he  looks  down  upon  his  friends  and  Emo 
acting  the  wlichery  out  on  a stage  ihai  compels  Tuyo's  enirance.  Emo  and  Pinkie  are 
lonuring  Harley . cutting  out  pieces  of  his  body  in  the  hopes  that  Tayo  will  drive  forward 
and  enter  the  nanative  to  defend  Tayo  and  to  kill  or  be  killed  by  Emo  and  Pinkie.  Tavo 
can  see  the  blood;  can  hear  the  glass  bonie  smash  Harley  s teeth.  The  whole  scene  is  like 
some  theater  of  the  witches.  Tayo  feels  driven  to  enlet-noi  to  enter  the  scene  and  try  to 
save  his  friend  is  omiihetical  lo  all  he  is;  he  fears  a loss  of  his  own  sanin . And  Emo.  like 
the  gambler  and  anyone  who  steps  into  the  role  of  deslroy*er  is  bening  on  Tavo's  moral 
anatomy  to  predict  the  outcome  of  his  action.  (249*2521. 

Bui  something  rather  simple  happens  in  the  landscape  and  Tayo.anuned  now  to 
such  things  is  affected  by  it;  the  n*ind  shifts;  the  moon  goes  into  o cloud  bank:  Ihe  theater 
of  witchery  for  a moment  is  invisible.  The  landscape  becomes  the  eternal  essential  to  him 
at  this  mumeni**ihai  the  slurs  have  always  been  there,  beyond  memorv  despite  the  shifting 


of  ihe  world  and  of  narrmivcs  promiKr  Taj  o an  image  which  sun  ivcs  the  war  machmerj. 

Ihc  genocide  and  the  m>iiad  diseases  Ihal  spring  from  whehers*; 

He  ssould  has  e been  anoihcr  viclim.  a drunk  Indian  war  scieian  senJing  an  old 
feud;  and  the  Arms'  doctors  would  sas  that  the  indicaiions  of  this  end  had  been 
there  all  along,  since  his  release  from  the  mental  ward  at  the  Veierans*  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  white  people  would  shake  Iheir  heads,  more  proud  than  sad  that 
it  loassNte  man  to  surs-is  e in  their  world  and  that  dsese  Indians  couldn't  seem  to 
make  it.  At  home  the  people  would  blame  liquor,  the  Arms . and  the  war,  but  the 
blame  on  the  whiles  would  nescr  match  the  vehemence  the  people  ss-ould  keep  In 
their  own  bellies.  leserslng  ibegrealesi  blnemessand  blame  for  ihemsels  es.  for 
one  of  themsels'es  dies  could  not  sas'e.  (25d) 


The  lonurer/ssitehcs  throw  Hailes 's  bods  into  the  trunk  and  olT  Ihes  go.  Taso  decides  he 
will  reium  to  collect  Ihe  last  herb  that  Ts'ch  needed-lhe  herb  representing  light  and 
vision(d541.  Tayo  has  become  the  keeper  of  vision  and  composuion.  The  narraiise  he 
has  outlised  and  the  narratisc  he  has  constructed  as  a result  of  doing  so  are  tcMual. 
material  knowledges  be  can  return  to  Ts'ch  and  to  his  people-~his  people"  now  are 
ansone  resisting  the  destroyers.  'The  plants  he  ss  ill  spread  ssill  gross  "like  story  , strong 
and  IranslucenI  as  stars'  (H54)  "Story .“  finalis  has  the  need  for  tending  and  becoming 
that  plants  do.  but  also  the  eternal  immonaliis  and  strength  and  lucidiis  of  star  light. 

Tayo  tealijcs  that  his  own -Traiisition"  has  been  completed:  like  the  bear  or  coyote 
people,  he  is  returned  to  home  and  rescued  from  any  one  of  scs'eral  cultural  narraiis  es  of 
'Indian'  disease  and  death.  In  an  insersion  of  the  sioiytellerlheaier's  relation  to  the 
landscape  as  element  of  fotin.  Tayo  sees  in  the  very  landscape  the  sentience  and  anatoms 
of  story  ss-hich  is  the  sentience  and  anatoms  of  his  and  his  own  peoples'  sursisalr  "The 


•re  ihcirs:  ihe  reding  vvnn  ihdrs: » 


ear  Tor  the  sior^'  and  ihe  eye  for  ihc  paiiem 
OUT  ofihis  land  and  ue  are  hera*‘  (255). 

f’eremonx  enda  wiih  a double  ending  and  becoming.  Tavo  rciunia  lo  ihe  old  men 
of  die  tribe  10  lell  them  the  sioiy;  ~U  look  a long  lime"  (256).  The  old  men  healers  nani 
10  knoM  the  panems.  the  aesthetics  and  geographies  of  ihe  story  that  mapped  ihcarTiial 
of  Yellow  Woman  in  the  form  of  Ts'eh:  they  warned  to  knotv~the  color  of  her  eyes" 
(257).  The  old  men  do  not  say  specifically  that  they*  are  asking  for  Ts'eh  and  it  becomes 
possible,  in  the  staging  ofihis  novel  that  Ts'eh  has  arriied  in  multiple  mynad  forms  and 
eien  through  the  form  ofTayo  birnselftshe  might  have  been  the  blue  swan  dancer  who 
finr  told  Tayo  he  and  his  green  eyes  would  be  pan  of  the  larger  imponani  story,  "she" 
may  be  Ihe  knowledge  of  survival,  the  site  of  new  narrative  that  Tayo  learns.  "She"  may 
he  Ihe  methodology  of  sun  h al  patterned  through  Ihe  numerous  images  accumulating 
webdike  contests  in  the  narrative. 

True  to  the  notion  that  the  narraiiie  must  always  stay  in  flu.!;.  mus*t  shid  as  the 
whispers  of  the  cultural  narratives  shift,  the  cure  ofTayo  and  his  community*  is  only*  "for 
now."  Emo  has  moiedon  to  Califomia  aAer  killing  Pinkie.  California  becomes  the  next 
polenlial  Gallup-like  landscape.  As  Auniie  reports  this  rtewslo  Tayo  and  Grandma, 
grandma  liredly  shakes  her  head  and  says  that  "ll  seems  like  1 already  heard  Ihese  stories 
before. . .only  thing  is.  the  names  sound  different." 

Somehow  Grandma's  sleepy  commentary  offers  another  reading  of  myrbology; 
that  myihology  and  mylbo-poetics  is  at  once  as  important  and  as  daily  as  the  ‘*samcotd 
story"  in  a different  form.  Grandma's  t 


ay  be  that  methodologically,  i 


has  al»8)  shad  id  adapt  forsunixal  to  continue  and  that  oil  is  never  expelled  or  exiled; 
il  merel>  mov  es  on  or  tells  another  siorv  that  must  be  read,  interpreted  and  recomposed 
for  survival. 

Finally,  in  the  manner  of  keepers  of  the  dauru  the  novel  is  offered  as  sacred  gih 
and  support  to  the  sunrise,  o ceremony  ilselfthat  *‘caies"  for  the  "becoming": 

accept  this  offering. 

Sunrise.  (263> 


CHAPTERS 

YELLOW  WOMAN  AND  MIGRATORY  EMERGENCES 


"breoih!"  I Witherspoon  and  Pelerson  41 ) 


ihr>  engage  ceninlh  in  rituals  of  cure.  Noionh  do  the  novels  undertake  Ihe  subjects  of 


cuUum]  idciuih:  Fiinhennore.  ihc>  ore  ihe  guncraiivc  locus  from  uhichalmosi  at]  ora] 
oarraiives  and  chaiacicra  issue  fonh.' 

While  an  emergence  narraiivv  mav  tunciion  on  one  level  as  a linear  mnvemenl 
forward  ihrough  lime,  emergence  is  smiciuiallj  complex.  This  forma]  complexilx  marks 
comemponirx  Native  Ameriean  novels  ofcuring*a.s-emergence  and  il  is  wrUtin  this 
sirueiuial  eompicxirv  ihai  □ vmble  agenev  is  produced.  The  performative,  oral  qualities 
of  curing  rituals  allow  characters  to  trace  the  geneaology  of  their  disea.ses.  to  rewrite 
themselves  into  more  liberated  cultural  narratives  than  the  disease  itself  would  produce, 
and  to  become  actors  in  that  rescripiing.  Ofietuimes.  a viable  agenev  includes  not  onlv  a 
recomposition  of  tbc  individuars  relationship  to  disease,  but  also  a recomposition  of  the 
individual  as  narrator  of  self  to  the  individual  as  communal  actor.  In  SiUto's  novels,  to  be 
healed  is  to  become  a purve.vor  of  survival  knowledge  for  the  tribe  and  for  the  world.  To 
be  healed  is  to  reemerge  and  to  rewrite  the  cosmos  all  at  once:  the  two  narratives  co> 
produce.  To  be  healed  is  lo  be  a productive  material  and  linguistic  locus,  b this  essav . I 


‘While  I can  cite  anv  number  of  fbl 
re.  Ihe  best  suppon  for  such  a generalization  is  the  oral  narratives  themselves.  For  an 


Ms  clan  qualities  as  qualities  of  the  animat 
and  sacred  figures  of  emergence.  As  ethically  problematic  as  Elsie  Crews  Parsons' 
collections  of  Pueblo  Indian  religions  remaiiu  she.  too.  details  clan  identificalion  with 
animols  os  idenlificanon  with  corporeal  and  narrative  abilities:  thus,  for  example.  Ihe 
Badger  clan  fnrihe  Hopi  is  Ihe  healer  clan-Dadger  was  the  original  herbalist  (190). 


fim  examine  Ihe  lerms  of -emergence'' and  "ngerc'' asthe>  arc  made  manifesi  in 
healing  ririuUa  and  nanaiii  e sirucuircs.  The  jnierseciion  ofeme^ence  namili\-es  iciih 
recomposed  agenc>  sen  es  as  a framenork  for  ihc  close  anal;  sis  orSilko's  Siomcllcr.  a 
nm  el  which  explores  Ihe  possibiliiies  and  diniculiics  of  reimaging  an  agenc;  through 
telling  another  curalit  e emergence  stor>. 

Emergence  siofies  so  inform  the  structures  of  ora]  narrative  that  even  when  the; 
arenottheeNplieilsubjeciofnansiite.  the;  ate  often  cited  within  narraiitcii.  Thus,  both 
holisiicnll;  and  meionsmically.  man;  normiit  es  speak  through  or  recall  emergence.  For 
example.  Co;*ote.  who  has  come  lols'pil;  trickster  narratis-es.  is.  in  Pueblo  and  Nas  ajo 
traditions,  one  of  the  first  figures  peopling  the  wt}rld"hc  brought  both  the  knowledge  of 
wiicher>-{ihcanli‘thesis  lo  curing!  and  fire  iSandncr  IIS).  To  cite  Cos  ole.  even 
momeniaril;  in  a narrative,  howes-er  distant  the  narreliie  mav  be  from  "emergence."  is  lo 
invoke  at  once  the  "firsi  people."  the  sense  of  migrator;  emergence,  and  to  invoke  the 
geneologv'  of  "co;*ote."  Thus,  eme^ence  as  an  ongoing  becoming  and  a historical 
genealog;  and  emergence  as  something  produced  in  and  through  language  as  it  is 
pmduced  in  and  through  bodies,  propels  the  narrative  logics  of  an  oral  Iradition  which 
writers  like  Leslie  Marmon  Silko  have  imported  in  order  to  reimagine  new  agencies. 


if"agencv"  here  is  informed  bv  the  way  David  L.  Moore  situates  this 


Laguna  Pueblo  oral  nnrraliies  of  emergence  and  their  quality  of  an  open-ended  political 
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many  iribes  bavescnpied  ihis  v.orld."  as  ihc  ncNi*T0*tii5t.  ue  ha^e  not  arrived  to  ibe 
final  ^^o^ld  and  thus,  even  the  conlemponuv  novels  of  a writer  like  Silko  are  marked  bv  a 
kind  of  uriencv  and  necessity  to  script  a cure  as  a survival  Ihrouiih  and  bey  ond  this 
cuniempoTary  cosmos.  Thus,  emergence,  even  in  conlemporary  novel  form,  is  the  very 
gesture  narrative  must  manifest  to  create  ongoing  agencies.  No  single  figure  or  formula 
will  be  applicable  to  all  illness  and  cultural  trauma,  instead,  certain  narraiive  relations  or 
principles  nill  help  direct  a chniacicr  into  recomposition. 

To  emerge,  for  the  characters  m these  rtovels.  is  to  be  narrated  and  to  be  an  agent 
all  ai  once:  this  act  requires  storyselling,  reading,  and  the  ability  to  translate  sun  ivol 
knowledge  to  an  audience.  An  agent  needs  a teller  and  must  become  one:  to  do  so.  he  or 
she  must  be  able  to  read  rituals  and  signs.  But  this  reader  and  speaker  is  not  the  western 
isolated  self'constnicting  reader— this  reader  must  be  able  to  translate  narrative  into  useful 
know  ledge.  A teller  is  only  as  good  a healer  as  he  or  she  is  a Iranslaior.  For  esample.  to 
return  to  the  discussion  of  Ceremony.  Montano  is  a character  written  not  only  as  a dniier 
American,  living  in  the  margins,  she  is  also  Yellow  Woman.  Ts'he.  pollinator  of  the 
cosmos  and  one  of  the  fiisi  people  In  Ihc  "world-level  of  Htsi  speech'  iSadner  3-5).  Her 
appearance  in  the  novel  must  he  properiy  read  by  Tayo.  She  must  be  reoogniited  as  a 
narrative  relation  and  methodology.  Which  means  she  not  only  performs  the  recognicable 
methods  of  Yellow  tA'oman  tredisiributing  seedk  she  is  still  knowable  through  a 
conurmpoiary  woman  and  through  what  narrative  positionalities  she  might  offer  a 
specific,  contemporaiy  historical  cometii.  She  also  becomes  the  sign  by  which  the  old 
men  will  nad  the  cures  of  the  future.  It  is  through  the  materiality  of  her  body  and  the 


inseminaiion  other  knowledi^  inio  landscape  lhai  the  tribe  uill  be  tcsKified.  Thes  ssill 
discDserihe  knots  ledge  Ihe>  need  to  sunive  through  ceruin  cultural  narratives.  But  it  Is 
true.  loo.  that  integral  to  Yellou  t^'ornon  is  the  reading  of  her-Iavo  becomes  here 
interpreter.  When  Taro  completes  hrs  own  cure,  his  accumulated  knowledge  is  uselril  to 
the  tribe  becavst  he  can  narrate  to  the  elder  healers  what  the  coniemporarv  rersion  of 
Yellow  Wotnan'Changing  Woman  looks  //tr.  He  can  translate  a comempordfs’  relation  to 


The  know  ledge  Tavo  has  accumulated  In  his  ever-consejous  ritualized  readings  is 
a melhodolog)  of  reading  that  Tarn  can  provide  for  future  cures;  importanih.  it  isnoi 
classificatorv.  closed,  orformulaic  knowledge.  Instead.  Silko  underscores  the  vers  nniurc 
ofthc  know  ledge  as  navigational  and  inictpretive:Tayo.  now  healed,  knows  liovi  lo 
rteogntie  a Changing  Woman  at  the  right  place  and  time.  He  can  recognize  and  Inmsiatr 
the  act  of  moving  through  the  world  "like"  or  "as"  her.  It  is  the  "bow  to."  the  intelligible 
translation,  he  shares  with  the  tribe:  and  it  is  the  tev  ivified  ntethodologv  that  cites 
originarv  figures  but  adapts  them  to  an  evolving  present  that  brings  well  being  and 
harmonv  to  the  old  men  healers.  A revivified  melhodologv  reimagines  emergence 

March  but  also  being  able  to  narrate  a self  after  surviv  Ing  such  trauma.  The  adaptive 
meihodoiogv  of  Changing  Woman,  mode  contemporais'.  mad  and  utilized,  insures  tribal 
survival  of  a narrative  world  lhe>  didn't  vet  know  bow  to  “cure."  Tavo.  as  the  healed 
one.  can  tell  the  elder  healers  dot  onlv  what  it  means  to  be  a tribal  son  returning  frum 


Vt’orld  War  II  with  ^11  shock,  hut  also  the  narrative  melhodologv  it  takes  to  cure  such 


men.  He  can  tell  them  because  he  has.  in  pftn.  scripied  ihe  riiua]  ofhis  heaJing.  Indoing 
so.  he  is  Uieemerpenl  one.  Iheone  who  is  "cured  Tor  now."  the  one  who  can  startd  on  the 
testing  grounds  of  the  Atom  Bomb  and  refuse  to  pla>  the  part  of  murderer. 

\Miile  emergence  always  promises  the  tiansitron  and  tratutlation  between  this  world 
and  the  next,  cure  prop4iesies  more  a relation  to  the  next  world  than  a literal,  spec! lie 
cosmologs  of  that  world.  Or.  to  ret  isc  the  usual  linguistic  relations  lurellect  mute  of 
Hop!  or  Navajo  linguistic  Ir^ic:  cure  is  a relational  cosmology.  A cure  by  necessity 
exists  In  multiple  tempoialities  it  revises  history,  the  relations  between  the  living  and 
dead,  the  present  lived  relations  between  what  accounts  for  realism  and  the  mythic,  the 
present  somatic  narrative  ofbody.  and  the  projected  space  of  body  in  future  histonv  It  is 
no  simple  undertaking.  As  much  as  each  of  Silko's  novels  differs  structurally  from  the 
others,  they  all  import  curing  ntuals  to  wnie  a novel  as  an  emergence,  and  to  write 
novel  istic  cure  as  amearts  of  re-imagining  a possible  agency',  ev'en  in  the  face  of  the  most 
corporeally  limiting  realism:  the  atom  bomb,  lore  capital  cannibalistic  greed,  and  ever- 
shilling  forrrts  of  genocide. 

Ceremony  proffers  o successful  cure  while  concurrendy  insisting  that  cure  is 
temporary,  "for  now."  that  even  as  the  novel  closes,  evil  is  headed  for  Los  Angeles.  In 
both  title  and  explicit  methodology.  Ceremony  narrates  Tayo's  "cure."  and  thus  the 
"citre"  of  World  War  II  veterans.  Veterans  brought  back  new  diseases  from  the  war.  and 
the  novel  must  rescript  these  young  men  to  return  them  and  the  tribe  toa  senseofagenev. 
Because  the  novel  has  been  boih  narration  ofand  evolulion  into  method,  it  itself  is  a son 
of  sand  pointing,  a rthtal  object,  artifact  for  tnterpretation. 
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UTiiltf  Ceremony  efinaue?!  ihe  terms  of"agefKj"  and  •'cure*'  as  the  methodological 
trapes  of  cmcraence.  Storsiellcr  mote  subtlt'  poscs  the  possibilities  and  problematics  of 
oTiting  centetnporars  cures  through  a number  of  fonos  of  recomposed  emergences.  The 
nanatise  srructiires  of  emergence,  in  their  \ aried  forms  are  ullimsle1>  the  mela'itarraiise 
of  cure-BS-agenev . As  meta*rtarralit  es.  the  methodologies  of  emergence  critique  their 
(mn  possibilities  as  they  undertake  them.  And  agam.  folkloric  nrual  underscores  this 
sense  ofmeta-namiivc  in  its  sery  insistent  orality.  materialiry.  and  performaiiuiy. 
Smrsncller  performs  the  di^icult  positions  ofstoryaellerlbealers  nanaling  agency  in  a 
post'gcoocide.  post-colonial,  pusi-uar  zone.  Imponantly.as  it  performs  these 
possibilities  and  problematics.  Siorsrellcr  returns  to  the  emergence  stxuciures.  insisting,  as 
the  originary  narmlis  e logics  of  emergence  did.  ihai  ihe  ssorld  ssas  alvtays  already  hybrid 
and  becoming,  and  ihat  any  body  and  cosmos  must  ''go"  and  keep  going  forth. 

As  vsith  Ceremony,  the  cures  of  StorMeller  ofoohess  agency  in  this  ssorld:  or.  if 
agency  seems  impossible,  cure  prophesies  agency  as  a witnessing  and  simiving  the  death 
of  one  world  yja  the  composition  of  the  world  into  which  a cure  might  be  imagined 
Curing  maps  a way  an  indisidual  might  suryivelhc  violence  of  this  world  ond  transgress 
Ihe  boundnnes  of  ihis  world's  hmiiaiions  to  be  iniegmJly  composing  and  composed  into 
ihe  nest  world. 

Es'en  W'hen  ihe  next  world  can  be  composed,  ihe  cured  indit  idual  within  that 
world  Is  net  er  the  humanist  agent  gone  transcendent.  Curing  and  agency  are  fraught  wtdt 
the  \ iolcni  corporeal  limits  of  genocide  and  colonization  and  with  the  historical 
impossibility  of  a humanist  "I."  The  next  world  is  always  to  some  degree  working  with 


ihe  logics  of  the  Iasi.  This  is  uh>  h>bridii}  is  noi  ihe  Edenic  promise  ilinighi  ai  fusi 
seem-in  sIor\  alicT  sior\‘  in  Silko.  hybridits  conuins  a series  of  risks. 

Silko.  like  other  Nalise  American  \\-nlcis  before  her.  goes  lo  Ihe  "firsi  world”  lo 
find  a poienTial  logic  of  core  ihai  is  ai  once  individual  and  colleciisc.  historical  and 
”preseni.~  panemed  and  fluid.  One  of  the  best  specific  esamples  of  tribal  agency  is  found 
in  the  emergence  myths  of  Ihe  Nasajo.  whose  tribal  stniciiircs  and  traditions  Silko 


emploi  s in  Stors-.  The  Navajo,  or  Dine,  emerged  with  wind,  both  unified  and  multiple: 
wind  moved  through  their  bodies  and  was  produced  by  their  wind-making  breaths  The 
wind  is  at  the  root  not  only  for  the  tribal  name,  but  also  for  the  gesture  of  telling  or 
curing. ' "Wind” roughly  translates nhe  breath  mall  things”  (McNeley  58).  To  breathe, 
then,  is  to  be  in  connection  with  the  sacred  in  all  things  and  to  be  simultaneously  in  the 
state  of  becoming.  This  confluence  of  history.  Inndsimpe.  malenality.  and  the  breath  is 
Ihe  essential  simcrure  at  Ihe  base  of  healing,  and.  as  this  chapter  claims,  ai  the  narrative 
base  of  a series  of  conicmporar  American  ethnic  novels.  Breathing  is  inestricabic  from 
siorviellingand  healing  m two  other  tribal  culluies  from  which  Silko  also  draws,  the 
Pueblo  and  the  Hopi.  Forthe  Hopi.  "sioryieller’'  and  “healer"  are  one  word-  a word  bom 
of  die  world  previous  to  this  one.  in  w'hich  lo  survive  the  final  migration  the  Hopi  had  to 
call  on  intermediary  beings  capable  of  singing  arrow  wounds  closed.''  ImportaniK.  all  of 


'McNeley's  study  of  Holy  Wind  in  Nav  ajo  philoso^  attempts,  as  be  avs.  to 
"resolv'e”  the  often  contradictory  reports  that  The  wind  wns  at  once  formed  in  Eanh 
Mother's  bodies  and  Itself  formed  the  first  people's  bodies:  I would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  unresolved  contradiction  is  the  hean  of  the  generative  locus  of  wind  as  it  moves 
through  and  is  moved  by  bodies  and  stories  (5). 

*Sec  the  migralion  narratives  in  The  Book  of  the  Hooi. 


Silku's  nov  els  insist  ihai  breath  iLselDs  literal  material  and  lirt(ruistic  agenc} . capable  uf 


Just  osnamttir  es  of  tribal  emergence  move  brcoih'likc  into  corpciealilv.  hisiorv. 
narrative,  and  healing,  the  meianarraiivesofora]  traditions  as  Ihev  manifest  themselves  in 
the  malertalitv  of  the  body  are  associattonal  artd  aggregate.  For  evample.  emergence 
myths  vt  ill  recur  in  cunng  ceremontes.  in  maps  of  the  landscape,  and  in  the  structure  of 
sand  paimings.'  The  very  insistence  in  Hopi.hJavajo.and  Pueblo  narrative  on  fluidity 
and  interconnectedness,  even  as  it  manifests  in  a body  or  in  a rirual.  deftes  classification 
systems  Ihal  insist  on  stngularities  or  binaries  or  fixiiies.  Breath  is  a "going":  to  be  healed 


Hotvever.  it  is  important  not  to  collapse  "indeterminacy"  and  the  "ephemeral"  with 


free  former  whimsy.  The  Navajo,  for  evample.  insist  on  very  specific  structures  within 
the  healing  narratives:  to  mislay  or  w*ay  lay  one  of  these  strucrures  could  kill  someone 
(Witherspoon  67-69).  U'iiherspoon  and  Peterson,  in  n more  astute  and  complev  rending 
of  Navajo  an  than  the  usual  ethnographic  readings  w hich  attempi  to  "resolve" 
complexity,  termed  this  tension  between  fluidity*  and  very* controlled  composition  as 
"dynamic  symmetry  and  holistic  asy  tnmeiry ."'  Their  coinage  anempts  to  embody  an 
aesthetic  that  is  complex,  fluid  aruj  highly  slruciured.  Compo^lion.  even  as  it  mov*es  in 


*'h‘hile  Dynamic  Symmetry  and  Holistic  Asymmetry  is  an  an  Iheory  Icxi. 
Ik'jlherspoon  and  Peterson  Iheorize  the  inextricable  relation  beiw*een  the  orahaural  and 
the  visual  This  seems  a useful  distinction  for  considering  co 
which  represent  the  "oral'  in  the  visunl  of  print. 
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perpetual  flu\.  seeks  a hanuonic  balance.  To  the  Navajo,  a sselTbalanced  composition  is 
Termed  at  once  "bcauij"  and  "health"  but  the  harmony  of  those  terms  would  be  desiroved 
iflhev  were  held  in  stasis.  The  nomme  llux  oTlhe  sacred  and  specificalh  harmoniced 
ephemeral  is  further  propelled  by  the  slniclure  ornamiis  e time  in  Pueblo.  Hop!  and 
Nat  ajo  art  the  temporalitt  of  the  eme^nce  mtihs  is  ai  once  past  present,  and 
Ititure.  prophetic.  Funhermore,  a son  of  imertexiual  temporalitt  is  at  hand:  in  the  mtTiad 
citaliorts  within  oraiitt,  one  norratit e becomes  the  interpretit e map  to  reading!  the  next 
rtarrattve  artd  toconsiructinp  a narrative  space  within  that  reading  that  imagines  the 
smiciuje  of  cure. 

Oraiitt  becomes  insisteni  metanarraiive  and  inietrcxtiialiit  all  at  once:  oral  stones 
narrate  the  lelHng  of  the  telling.  They  tell  the  story  of  how  tellers  'Tell"  and  the  struggles 
and  irtumphs  of  anemplirtg  lo  tell  cure  to  recreoie  emergent  agenct . In  ancmpiing  lo 
produce  this  outcome,  they  petfoim  and  imcrrogale  emergence  methodologies.  As 
becomes  clear  in  the  narralit  es  ofSiomeller.  the  body  is  as  much  a co-producer  of 
narratitc  as  languoge  is:  it  is  often  the  troubled  and  unrult  locus  of  utterance,  and  it  is 
cssennal  trickster  character  in  the  mela-narralion  of  cure. 

CuringTruth 

"It  will  lake  a long  time,  but  the  siort  mtust  be  told.  There  must  not  be  ant  lies." 

126) 

The  dedication  of  Leslie  Marmon  Silko's  Siortieller  savs  much  about  the  narrative 
methodology  this  collection  will  explore:  "this  book  is  dedicated  ui  ihcsloiyxellen  ns  far 
back  as  memory  goes  and  to  the  telling  which  continues  and  through  which  they  all  lit  e 


and  uiih  ihem."  The  'Telling''  becomes  ai  once  o disjuncl  senlience  and  on  esseoiial 
consciousness  to  iuo's'n  methodolog> . The  dead  are  presenT  and  carried  bv  idling: 
icllmg  the  dead  ptr^ri}'.  in  a sort  of  inverted  cause  ond  efTeci.  is  necessarv-  for  the  livSng 
tosurvive.  The  lelhng  is  the  narrante  meihodologs' of  survival  in  the  present.  Inmanv 
uat'S.  Silko's  Siorvieller  is  an  archive  of  narrative  methodologies  of  siorv-tellers  as  ihc> 
relate  to  a dead  and  to  a moving  present  which  Ihev  breathe  into  life.  While  it  is 
ahematel;  implicit  and  ihenetpliciL  the  lerminologv  of  storttelling  is  inseparable  from 
the  strucrure  of  emergence  and  of  cure.  The  first  lines  of  the  booL  There  is  a tall  Hopi 
basket  with  a single  flgure/woten  into  it  which  might  be  a Grasshopper  aria 
Hummingbird  Mart"  conjure  cure  and  bdetemiinact  in  the  same  gesture  II ).  More  than 
one  character  or  plaver  or  individual  can  step  into  the  gesture  Grasshopper  and 
Hummingbird  Man  embodt.  To  emerge  into  the  final  woKd.  the  Hopis  needed  the 
curative  uiternicdiarv  beings  of  Grasshopper  and  Hummingbird  Man.  Which  being  u 
might  have  been  is  uncertain  and  may  change  from  story  to  story . But  the  final 
indelermiDacy  of  the  multiply  evocative  and  multiply  possible  is  generative  itself  of  a 
healing  space  because  it  begets  a theater  ofagency*‘Whocan  step  in?  WTiat  being  or 


Kunhermore.  in  Pueblo  oral  cycles.  Hummingbird  Man  and  Grasshopper  both  can 


Images  such  as  Hummingbird  Man  are  jusi  a few  of  the  markers  of  Ihe  curative  will  to 
surviviil  and  The  methodological  will  to  indciermiiutcy  which  boih  define  "Ihe  ielling~of 


transverse  worlds* 


I and  pollinators  at  once. 


The  oral  iraduicn  depends  upon  each  person 
listening  and  remembering  a portion 
and  ii  is  togeiher- 

all  of  us  remembering  nhal  ue  have  heard  logelher— 
ihai  creoles  the  whole  siors 
Ihe  long  sror>  of  a people. 

1 remember  onl)  a small  pan. 

But  this  is  what  I remember.(6-7) 

This  ln\  oeaiion  to  a piece  is  an  im  ocaiion  and  a will  to  construction  an  audience 
of  listeners/stDrsdeUers  who  will  keep  survival  narratives.  Whai  follows  in  this  novel  are 
gestures  ofslories.  shards,  and  oral  narralives  made  at  once  present  tense  and  insisrenth 
prophelic  which,  while  thev  may  attempt  cure,  are  awnre  Ihat  pan  of  hybridirv  and  post- 
genocidal  siorv  telling  is  the  risk  of  an  already-lost  inieipretive  audienrre.  This  very  loss 
mat  be  driving  the  repetitive,  inierrwined  narratives  all  willing  methodological 
possimilies  for  narrative  cure. 

This  chapier  will  discuss  Ihe  natiaiivesin  Siorv  Ihat  most  esplieiUv  deal  with  ihe 
sioivleller  as  healer  and  ihai  work  meta-nairaiivelv  to  describe  the 'lelling' of  healing  as 
revivified  agency:  'Sloiyneiler."  “Yellow  ii'oman.  " “Stoiyicllmg.''  •'The  Stoiyidler  s 
Escape."  and  "Skeleton  Fixer.” 

The  first  nairaiiv  e in  this  book  thai  explicitly  defines  iiselfasa  ■Sloryieller'' 
narraiive  provides  an  e.xample  of  how  indeierminacv  and  paiieming  intersect  and  bow  a 
storyteller  is  both  fed  and  sustained  by  the  telling  and  feeds  and  sustains  hislorv  and 
know  ledge  by  the  leUing. 
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The  first  "Siors'iellei”  isa  yaun|t  Eskimo  \soman  rshosc  parenis  were  murdered  by  a 
^op  keeper.  The  murder  ilselfhas  gone  legally  unpunished  and  morally  unavenged: 
from  the  girl's  grandmother's  telling,  her  parents  tried  to  trade  for  alcohol,  bul  were 
obsioush'  given  something  else  thni  poisoned  them.  LikeTayo.  the  girl's  grief  over  her 
parent's  death,  and  the  loss  that  surrounds  her  and  isolates  her  as  a result  is  inseparable 
from  a colonized  landscape.  The  whites,  or  the  ~gussacks"  are  there  for  oil  and. 
congnietiiiy.  loesploh  and  reform  the  'savages."  Hei  "grandfather."  Ibe  would-be 
protector  in  hei  life,  is  noi  a blood  relative,  and.  vvNIe  he  lakes  her  in  after  her  parents' 
deaths,  he  uses  siories  of  the  w hite  colonizers  to  fnghlen  her  into  incest.  As  she  grows 
up.  she  is  dragged  offioa  white  school,  vvhere  she  is  beaten  forrtol  speaking  English. 

She  chooses  to  go  back  10  the  sexually  abusiv  e giandfaiher  ralher  than  stay  in  the  white 
school  and  be  beaten  into  white  language.  {17-32) 

Genocide  and  while  disease  haunt  her  landscape'  the  Eskimo  girl  witnesses 
whites  airiving  to  mine  the  land:  her  grandmother  tells  her  about  the  days  when  the 
vvhllesshoievenlhing  that  could  be  hunted.  The  whiles,  "the  Gussucks"  are  there  for 
"anything  of  value":  animals,  fuel,  lives  and  women.  So.  the  while  store  keeper  vvho 
murdered  the  guTs  parents  by  trading  them  kerosene  for  a rifle  and  promising  ihvm  that  it 
was  drinkable  alcohol,  is  a namiiive  embedded  within  ihere  oiher  nairaiives  of  whiteness. 
When  the  girl  returns  from  the  school,  her  grandmoiher  has  died-ihe  narrative  implies 
that  the  "anger"  has  killed  her.  And  her  "grandfather"  has  begun  ihc  process  of  his  own 
death.  In  his  increasing  death,  his  narraiing  becomes  cumpuisive.  necessatv : he  tells  the 
slory  of  a hunter  and  a bear  on  the  ice.  He  says  "it  must  be  told.."  (17-321 


As  the  old  nun  narrsics  tbc  dviumic  orhunirrand  homed  lo  usher  himself  imo 
death,  his  "dauijhier."  who  will  become  the  norsleller  of  emergence.  rerumsTo  the  store 
where  her  parems  traded  their  lises.  Life  Laura  and  Helen  Jean  in  Ceremons.  the  gill 
eNperijncnis  with  who!  it  meoits  to  be  a native  woman  in  the  Gussuck  societ>-she  goes 
t«ck  to  the  store,  delies  Ihe  storekeeper  b>*  slningio  dnnk.  and  is  picked  up  b\  a Gussuck. 
whocan  onl>  have  se\  with  her  bv  posting  a pictuie  of  a dog  mounting  a woman  above 
her  head.  The  ver>  real  threat  to  the  girl  is  that  she  would  become  a raped  and  murdered 
victim  as  Laura  did.  or  as  Helen  Jean  cenainlv  would.  She  returns  to  the  old  man. 
however,  and  io  the  manner  of  apprentice  lo  the  teacher,  she  insists  that  "she  has  a sion 
now -(’1-341. 

she  begins  her  own  narration,  she  takes  the  hammered  tin  pieces  made  from  old  discarded 
fuel  cans  lo  make  of  the  red  tin  a botindarv  in  the  encroaching  whiteness  of  the  Gussucks 
and  in  the  greater  encroaching  whiteness  of  w inter  (3S}.  The  girl  begins  her  own 
narration,  and  using  her  knowledge  of  the  Gussucks.  she  lures  the  storeman  lo  bis  death 


As  this  sioA  is  narraied.  ihe  giil-becoming-uoman-bccomuig-storv'ieiler.  recalls 
that  she  never  misled  his  narratives  of  the  whites  because  ber  grandfather  tied  to  her  to 
scare  her  mio  sesual  abuse  (3d).  Her  initial  mistrust  of  the  old  man's  slories  -which 
righihillv  derived  from  Ihe  manner  in  which  he  used  them  lo  perpetuate  sesua)  abuse-  is 
slovvK  overcome  bv  her  growing  understanding  of  the  infeciious  violence  of  whiteness: 
he  may  have  used  narrative  to  abuse  her.  but  his  narmiivcs  of  whiteness  predict  her  life 
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and  her  inception  as  a slnnleller  herself.  Disease  in  the  nos  el  is  insefarabie  I'rom  ihe 
infeciion  ofsvhiie  culrure  and  iheir  murderous  mining.  She  must  nairaic  {which  means  to 
lilerali;  compose  and  enact).  Ihe  Trtie”  sion  to  usher  in  the  greater  whiieness-which  is 
the  end  of  the  Gussuck-infecied  world. 

The  voung  woman,  now  stoisieller.  nails  the  red  lln  lo  her  home  and  then  waits, 
careftilh  rending  sea.sons.  reluming  to  the  site  at  which  her  parents  drank  the  fuel  and 
died.  All  she  can  remember  of  their  death  is'somelhing  red  in  the  gras.s"  and  she  feels 
that  if  she  can  recall  what  that  red  signified,  she  will  know  what  her  grandmoiher  never 
lold  her  abomiheir  deaths:  she  will  be  able  lo  retrieve  what  her  memorvcannol  give  her 
(25).  Ilisno  coincidence,  then,  that  she  draws  a boundarv  with  the  red  of  hiel  cans,  nor 
that  ihe  red  becomes  the  driving  boundarv  and  indeicrminacv  of  her  composition,  all  the 
while  resisting  theeasv  signification  of  a retrieved  and  specific  memorv. 

Like  all  Yellow  i^'oman  stories,  the  inception  ofhybridilv.  be  it  rape  or  coupling 
will  lake  place  by  the  river.  Bui  unlike  other  Yellow  Women  in  Story,  the  girl  is 
prediclive  inietprcier.  She  is  not  taken  bv  narrallv  e;  she  spends  days  on  the  rivefs  ice 
gettingioknow  just  what  will  carry  her  weight  and  just  where  the  ice  gives  (30).  One  da; 
when  she  stares  at  the  landscape,  reading  it.  she  knows  Irom  its  composition  that.  "It  was 
timcl28).  She  goes  back  to  the  store,  to  the  storekeeper,  and  laughs,  he  raises  his  fist  to 
hit  her  but  his  desire  to  rape  her.  “to  steal  something  of  v alue.”  wins  over  hatred  and 
desire  lo  beat  her.  She  runs  from  him  and  he  follows;  she  crosses  the  river  and  then  runs 
slowly  in  the  drifts,  predicting  Ihat  he  will  lake  the  shoner  route  to  calch  her.  She  has 
read  his  rage  well.  The  storekeeper  foils  through  the  ice  and  dies  (29-301. 


When  Ihc  svamon  slor>ieller  is  arresied.  refuses  her  white  lawyer's 
inicrprttaiionor‘'truih.~-he  insists  that  she  was  being  chased  and  the  storeman  fell 
through  the  ice  and  that  this  could  not  be  murder-  and  instead  she  insists  on  her 
grandmother's  version  of  truth  and  on  her  grandmother's  version  that  'the  truih  must  be 
lold'  <311.  W'hen  the  police  come  to  question  heroboui  the  store  man.  she  insiswthai  she 
will  nol  lie:  she  has  'murdered"  the  store  man  (30>32V  Her  confidence  in  her  truth  and  in 
her  role  as  0 storvreller  are  supported  tn*  the  knowledge  that  her  correction  and  rev'enge 
for  murder  and  disease  ore  meiely  components  to  ushering  inlhe  emergence  of  the  next 
world  and  that  onit  those  with  the  old  knowledge  of  how  to  survire  in  the  landscape 
without  tin  houses  and  kerosene  will  sun  ive.  Reader  and  composer  dial  she  is.  she  will 
be  one  of  them. 

When  her  lawyer  reassures  her  dun  she  could  not  have  know  the  store  man  would  run 
ov  er  the  ice.  and  dien  insists  hell  get  her  Aee  because  her  mind  is  nol  right,  she  Hints  and 
begins  telling  him  the  slaty,  "it  began  a long  time  ago."  she  intoned  sieadilv.  'in  the 
summerdme.  Early  inlhe  morning.  I remember  something  red  in  ihe  tall  river  gra.ss. . . 
."(31'32|.  At  the  end  of  ihe  story,  the  vvoman  is  released  lo  goand  tend  lo  her  dying 
grandfather.  He  isietling  the  story  he  began  a long.  long,  lime  ago.  a slory  of  a humer  on 


:e.  hunting  a polar  bear  who  is  now  hunlinghim.  'The  old  mandie 


narrating  his  own 


hunter's  jade  knife  falls  on  the  ice  and  Ihe  bear  turns  to  the  hunter.  It 
hunted  shall  win  over  die  hunter.  But  the  'storvieller"  narrative  ends 


implied  that  the 
I a moment  of 


propheiic  iitdfierniinancy^the  moment  txhen  htinler  and  hunted  turn  to  face  each  other 
02). 

This  narrmive  sununar>  mnv  be  a necesarc  prelude  to  discussinp  the  ven 
complex,  cyclical,  and  circular  namlirc  temporality  and  slrucTureor~storyieller.“  But 
the  narmtirc  itself  insists  that  this  linear,  csplaitatory  summary  is  near  murder.  The  entire 
structure  \surks  against  the  simply  single  layrerand  aclassillcatory  lirteai  temporality. 

The  past  is  read  through  the  prophesy  of  the  present.  The  past  is  structured  by  a 
composilional  recognition  of  the  future.  The  girt,  preparing  revenge  recognizes  "this 
tvtnier  hod  been  coming  fora  longtime"  (22. 26.  27). 

•And.  fundamentally.  "Sioryfeller"  is  the  telling  of  the  telling  of  the  telling:  it  is  at 
once  ihtrd  person  describing  the  generation  ofa  collectisiiy  of  first  persons.  The  very 
telling  of  the  telling  of  the  telling  becomes  the  methodology  of  composing  eme^ence  out 

repmsent  are  adamantly  at  the  center  of  composition:  they  are  that  rshich  cannot  be 
e.vpelled  or  Transcended  but  certainly  recomposed  and  surxir  ed.  Recomposition,  like  the 
stoty  of  the  hunter  and  the  beartnho  is  being  hunted  and  oho  is  the  hunter?)  is  perpetual 
motion.  It  cncompascs  the  binaristic  hunter,  hunted,  but  keeps  them  perpetually 
unresolved.  Rather.  In  its  myriad  tellings,  the  bear  and  the  hunter  becomes  important  for 
all  that  might  happen  in  the  space  between  and  among  characters  who  arc  not  themselves 
static  individvinls.  It  is  through  thts  narrative  that  the  girl  writes  herself  as  a non.mpcd 
avenging  Yellow  Woman,  storyieller  of  the  end  of  diis  world  and  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  the  next.  To  achieve  this  leal,  she  takes  full  interpretive  possibilities  of 


ihc  mythic  ponuoiuluies  ihe  hearOmmer  sior*  ofTem  her.  She  » both  the  hunted  and  the 
hunter,  both  the  orchesiraior  of  the  scene  and  the  animal  who  knows  iheeNiici  wei|thl  that 
ice  can  bear. 

She  narrates  herself  and  histors*  and  the  pmphetic  end  as  she  maps  the  landscape. 
For  the  emergent  siorsteller  her  red  tin  is  a wav  to  mark  the  bouitdaries  berween  the 
intelligible  and  the  unintelligible;  it  is  a navagaiional  image  for  a composed  retelling.  As 
mdeterminant  as  that  red  in  the  grass  on  Ihe  dai  of  her  parents  death  is.  the  red  tin  she  can 
gather  will  locale  her  position  and  allow  her  survival  into  an  altered  truth  and  world. 
Indeterminancv  is  marked  imagjsiicallv  and  as  a nav  agational  image  of  survival,  but  it 
remains  a material  representation  of  the  multiple  unrecoverable  losses  of  her  mother  and 
lather,  her  culture,  her  grandmother,  and  her  sevualitvv  She  con  matcnaliae  and  construct 
the  red  but  nev  er  fullv  retrieve  the  loss  it  signifies.  Loss,  however,  becomes  the  sign  of 
preparing  for  emergence. 

The  origiitarv  structure  of  narralive  for  this  llrsi  "Slorvieller'  is  an  emergence 

V lolence  ov  ercome  bv'  the  landscape.  It  hauniinglv  resembles  the  Ghost  Dancers  in  tls 
promise  of  a natural  disaster  dial  will  kill  the  whites  and  allow  the  natives  to  live:  some 
dav  the  landscape,  violently  mined,  will  simply  completelv  freeze  over.  So  die  storvteller 
must  position  herself  in  relation  to  reading  die  londscnpc  and  to  interpreting  the  visual 
siruciure  of  its  images.  Thctclling  of  the  stonlellcr  is  the  lelling  of  reading  and 
composing  in  a nan*linetir  resistance  to  the  mining  and  murdering  sirucnircs  of  the 


Cussucks. 


ngofa' 


Onl>  those  «iUi  the  ancient  nairach  csand  the  landscape  bomsun  ival  skills  will 
lis'e  into  the  next  tsorld.  It  is  the  curative  lellinp  and  knots  ledge  correction  that  will 
create  sun  ival.  The  motivation  in  the  images  is  the  »ill  to  trace  back  the  uaming  signs 
the  stoinan  could  have  read  sooner,  to  know  \that  she  knows  now  as  a constant  and 
unat  lodable  present  the  shifting  ofboundories  and  landscape  The  beginning  of  the 
narrative  is  the  end  of  the  world;  Ihesunand  the  river  and  the  snow,  all  elementals  and 
potential  essentials  are  represented  as  aesthetic  constructs.  The  sk>  is  solid  'a.s  the  rit  er 
with  ice  which  had  unpped  the  sun"  117).  The  ice.  in  the  last  momenu:  before  emergence, 
would  "spread  across  the  face  oflhe  sun  like  a mask"  (IS|.  To  read  the  landscape,  the 
woman  must  learn  to  read  analogj . to  read  relalionallj.  When  Ihe  girl's  grandmother 
lold  her  that  the  origin  of  her  chronic  illness  was  anger  in  the  joints,  the  old  woman's 
toice  was  "whispenng  like  wind  across  the  roor(25).  She  heats  ilial  same  voice  In  the 
wind  which  helps  to  signilS  to  her  that  it  is  time  to  act  out  Iter  correction  of  "uuih"  and 
murder  the  storeman 

People  and  the  landscape  become  mterchangeabic:  the  images  ftom  one  narratne 
become  interchangeable  w ith  another,  or  Intelligible  through  another.  The  first  scene 
ends  with  "This  final  winter  has  been  coming  even  then;  there  had  been  signs  ©fits 
approach  format!}  sears"  (1 91,  Associationally.  the  next  scene  repons  a "sign"  oflhe 
approsch-thc  girl  going  to  a white  school;  the  grandmother  d}  iiig  from  "anger";  the 
stories  she  didn't  listen  to  from  the  old  man  because  he  sexual!}  abused  her: 

She  did  not  see  what  the  Cussuck  school  would  do  to  her  until  she  walked  into  the 
domiiloi}  and  realized  that  the  old  man  hod  not  been  lying  about  the  place.  She 
thought  he  hod  been  trying  to  scare  her  as  he  used  to  when  she  was  vers  smalt  and 


her  grajidmcTher  HUS  outside  coning  up  llsh.  She  hadn't  believed  whet  he  told  her 
About  The  school  because  she  knew  he  named  to  keep  her  there  in  the  log  house 
nithhim.  She  knen  nhat  he  named.  ( I 

Immediaielt  folloning  the  ahote  implicil  narrative  of  a loss  of  truth  value  in  his 
stcrvtellingdue  to  sesual  abuse.  "'The  dorrniiorv  matron  pulled  down  her  underpants  and 
whipped  her  with  a leather  belt  because  she  refused  lo  speak  English'  1 1 9|.  SesuaJ  abuse 
is  imagislicallt  associated  with  the  school  beating.  And  the  beating  is  figured  ns  a greater 
violence. 

t^lien  the  old  man  answers  the  girl  that  the  Cossacks  arc  here  forw'hat  the>  began 
stealing,  he  also  begins  lus  storv'of  the  hunter  that  dav.  The  narrative  directs  the  logic: 
she  remembers  all  of  This  clearh  because  he  began  the  storv'  that  da\'.  the  storv  he  told 
from  that  time  on: 

It  began  wvth  a silent  bear  which  he  described  muscle  b>'  muscle,  from  the  curve  of  the 
Ivor' claws  to  the  whorls  of  hair  at  the  top  of  the  massive  skull.  And  for  eight  davshe 
did  not  sleep,  but  talked  cominuousiv  of  the  giant  bear  whose  color  was  pale  blue  glacier 
ice.  (J2) 

^Tiai  immedialelv  follows  hisielling  wiihoui  ^ifr  is  the  girl  going  to  the  store  to 
meet  the  red-haired  man  and  to  gather  the  information  for  her  storv  (22-23).  Iimav  be 
that  she  is  the  great  bear  stalking  her  prev—ihe  prev'  being  the  prototype  of  the  man  who 
killed  her  parents.  Ii  may  be  the  greai  hear  is  the  inevitable  winter  ice  coming  lo  reclaim 
what  the  Gussucks  abuse:  il  mav  be  the  greai  bear  is  diseased  whlreness  in  the  form  of  the 
Gussucks  who  must  be  hunted.  All  possibilities  are  resonant  and  indeterminate.  'Tbegirl 


^^ill  na\  Ignte  her  posiuon  as  if  she  wnc  a hunier  and  a hunied  boih.  prophesy  and  present 
presence  reuTiling  the  past  signs  and  the  future  sursival  both. 

the  ^rl‘  becoming'  ssoman  stCTyteller  finalh  sees  the  photo  of  the  dog 
mounting  a tsoman.  the  Gussuck  jsueaketted.  chanering  in  his  bed  (24|,  Herknoutedge 
of  his  scsualitv  gi\-es  her  potserorer  him.  The  narraiis  e mor  es  immediately  to  het 
arrival  home  to  the  old  man  rseak  in  his  bed  (24).  The  'soman  first  goes  and  finds  the 
whale  bone  and  oil  that  'till  survive  the  kerosene's  inet  liable  uselessness  or  finiieness. 
She  then  tells  iheold  man  her  stort.  What  immedialelt  follotts  her  announcement  of  her 
siortieller  status  Is  more  infotmalion  on  the  death  of  het  parenisi  she  begins  with  the 
unreadable  red  n the  gra.ss.  Her  grandmother  cannot  fully  anstter  what  the  red  '*as.  so 
difficuJi  is  it  for  her  to  speak  after  'titnessing  such  an  act  For  her  grandmother,  the  act  of 
composition  was  exhausling  for  her  bodt: 

Shemadeoullinesiniheair  infronlof  her.  shotting  how  their  bodies  lat  twisted 
on  the  sand:  telling  ihesioiy  was  like  laboring lo  walk  ihrough  deep  snow:  stveai 
shone  in  the  while  hair  around  her  forehead. . . .The  wind  came  off  the  titer  and 
foldediheiallgrassinioilself  like  rivet  waves.  She  could  feel  the  silence  ihe 
stort  left,  and  she  wanted  lo  have  the  old  woman  go  on.  (25) 

The  old  woman  could  not  go  on  and  Ihc  narrative  motes  immediatelt  into  ihc^rl 
mapping  her  relation  to  landscape,  and  mapping  the  balance  of  truth  to  arrite  at  ibe 
knowledge  her  grandmother  cannot  git  Cher.  She  cures  silence,  finallt.  as  much  as  she 
cures  irulh.  Her  self-teaching  prot  ides  her  ihc  knowledge  to  compose  oui  of  silence 
This  know  ledge  will  be  Ihe  funher  siirt  ival  knowledge  that  will  also  cant  her  into  Ihe 


next  world. 


"Tnith"  in  lelling  becomes  inseparable  from  sunival  kjiokslcdgr-boihore  a 


gaihering  and  panenung-il  must  be  mulli-layered  and  be  applicable  lo  past,  presem  and 
fuuite  all  aionce  io  be  useful.  The  narrative  of  the  storvreilcr  is  as  mueb  a narrative  of 
her  self-induction  into  reading  atui  interpreiuiion;  her  guides  are  her  collected  experiences 
and  tiarratls  es  ov  erlaid  b>  the  originan  map  of  emergence: 


own  footprints  in  the  arrow,  (vg) 


Stoivreller  recognizes  herself  in  the  matching  of  the  landscape  to  the  prophesv  of 
death  and  emergence  ar  the  old  man  recognizes  himself  and  his  death  in  the  nanaiion  of 
the  hunter  and  the  bear.  As  the  old  man  dies,  he  narrates  the  bear  as  increasingh  close 


and  corporeal  His  narrative,  in  another  layer,  is  read  through  hers:  when  she  leaves  the 
old  man  to  walk  out  in  the  distance  toward  the  horizon  and  then  turn  to  the  house  with  its 
red  tin.  she  is  chilled  by  how  much  the  red  tin  looks  like  the  wounded  animal's  bean 
abour  to  escape  the  hunter.  She  is  both  the  hunter  and  the  wounded  animal,  composer  and 
composed,  and  her  self-recognition  at  the  crux  of  the  two  is  a matter  of  boundary 

It  is  when  all  imagisi  comparison,  ail  formerly  recognizable  boiuidanes  are 
swallowadby  iceihat  she  knows  it  "is  time."  After  the  storekeeper  goes  through  the  ice 
and  she  looks  hack  to  the  red  tin  boundon  she  had  constructed,  "she  saw  something  red. 
and  suddenly  it  was  as  she  had  remembered  it  all  those  years"  (30).  While  truth  is  righted 


IDO 

and  avenged,  ihe  red  never  becomes  specificallv  tnins^ied.  onlv  rv<prcsemed  and  recalled 
’as'  it  had  been  all  Ihose  yean  ago  inmeinorv.  Indeienninancv' is  the  realm  of  memoiv 
and  compositions.  The  loss  ilselfirrsists  thal  truth  is  more  relational  than  determinate. 

Her  survival  both  of  the  Gussuck  storekeeper  arrd  of  the  old  man  is  triumphant: 
she  vvill  take  the  old  man's  place  of  storvieller.  but  with  a new  vrsion-thc  image  ofa 
sevuaJity  that  involves  arrd  ertplohs  her  hut  which  she  can  murder.  The  girl's 
cortsciousness  is  itrrally  insistent  that  the  world  is  ending.  BuL  she  narrates  from  jail  and 
from  an  audience  of  white  interpreters  who  would  generotislv  call  her  mad.  in  a 
metonymic  and  metanarrativ  e move  the  end  of  "Storvleller"  ends  vviih  the  bear  lurrting  to 
face  the  hunter.  Imcrpreiivcclosure  is  resisted. 

Curing  Narrative 

While  'Storyteller'  gives  one  methodology  ofeunng.  curing  Irulh.  arrd  some  of 
the  methodology  essential  to  rrarrativ  cs  that  heal  in  the  sense  of  reinscribing  “truth"  and 
positing  survival  knowledge,  it  is  orre  piece  in  a cycle  of  narratives  thal  all,  in  one  way  or 
orrother.  invent  a hybrid  methodology  between  iheorol  and  the  visual  and  the  textual,  that 
critique  while  narrative  structures,  and  that  vvill  survival.  Survival  is  at  the  hean  of  cure. 
Healing  involves  reimaging  an  agency  m the  brutal  aftermath  of  genocide,  or.  better  put. 
in  the  myirad  culiuraJ  genocides  thal  follow  the  literal  genocide.  To  story  tell  is  an 
agency  in  and  ofilself.  'The  Pueblo.  Navajo  and  Hopi  believe  io  a quite  literal  cause  and 
effetn  between  language  and  corporeality , The  world  was  spoken  arrd  woven  inlo  being 
by  Spider  \Toman.''  As  we  story*  tell,  we  speak  the  w*orld  into  being.  Distinct  from  a 


”See  all  of  the  emergence  myth  cycles  recommended  above. 


wMicm-  Arisioielian  lo&c  of  nanaii\'c. « spe&k  even  as  «e  ore  sprtten  of  and  through. 
Thus,  a siorvteller  rmon  he  able  to  read  the  cultural  narratives,  to  realize,  ret  ihc  rvoman 
slor>icHcr  does,  that  she  is  at  once  being  nriticn  bs  the  Gussucks  and  performing  a pan  in 
their  norraiit  e.  et  en  as  she  tries  to  striie  a narrailt  e of  resistance. 

stinrMelier  iiselfis  asort  of  archive  of  and  critique  ofrtarrative  methodolog>  in  a 
pcsi-gertocide  h.vbrid  zone.  As  Paula  Gunn  Allen  insists,  most  Nacise  American  writing. 
particularl>  tsomen's  writing,  is  the  eonlemporars'  zone  of  resistance-she  colls  it  "war.’''* 
As  Allen  further  insists,  the  hybrid  ontiity/textualities  of  contemporary  Native  American 
writers  quite  deliberately  delles  western  Aristotelian  logics  or  aesthetics  of  composition. ' ' 
Early  on  in  Story.  Silku  relays  a migration  myth:  the  flood  is  coming  and  a girl  and  her 
younger  sister  ictunt  to  find  that  all  of  their  fomily  hod  lied  to  a mesa  lop  to  escape  the 
encroaching  waters.  The  girls  grieve  because  iheirmoihcr  has  left  them.  Whenlhey 
roach  the  mesa  top.  they  see  other:  but  not  their  mother.  They  sit  down,  and  after  "a  little 
while."  "they  all  turned  into  sione."  The  sioty  then  reftises  or  morality  or  logic  or  lesson: 
it  lets  would'bc  summaries  haunt  its  Insistence  that  sometimes  a story  just  is: 

The  story*  ends  ihcre. 

Some  ofthe  sTorics 
.Auni  Susie  lold 
have  this  kind  of  ending. 

There  arc  no  esplanalions  |T8«t2). 


'"See  Allen's  inlroduction  to  Solder  Woman's  Cranddaughiers. 

"See  Alien's  eNcellenl  article  "Special  Problems  in  Teaching  Leslie  Mormon 
Silko's  Ceremony." 
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In  another  nafrailr  e.  "A  Ceronlmo  Sior> . " Nniii  c guides  arc  hired  and  tell  the  stor>  of 
helping  the  "hiles  to  track  "the  real  Geroniino.’'  Thestors.  from  its  leading  title  fortcwd 
esplicilly  mocks  the  notion  of  Cetoninio  in  the  tchiie'seces.  The  evil  Geronimo  is 
blamed  for  all  kinds  of  murder:  he  is  just  on  the  next  horizon,  and  Sitete.  astursteller 
who  is  a thorough  reader  of  landscape,  keeps  navigating  the  w'htte  soldiers  around  and 
awa\  from  their  mtihic  Geronimo.  Sitece  tells  the  yourtg  Lagurta  who  is  the  siorsnellcr 
here.  'Anybodt'  can  act  violenth— there  is  nothing  to  it:  but  not  esert  person  is  able  to 
destroy  his  enemy  with  words'  (323).  Toward  the  end  of  the  rtarratixe.  they*  find  a camp 
and  SIteye  tells  the  while  Captain,  "some  Mexican  built  himself  a sheep  eamp  here. 
Captain,  that's  all. . . J*(o  Geronimo  here,  like  we  said"  (333).  Then  Siieye  and  liis  fellow 
trackers  go  hunting  for  deer  and  the  narratite  ends: 

Ih'e  sto^d.  Siteye  itimed  around  slow*ly  and  looked  behind  us  at  the  way  we 
had  come:  the  canyons,  the  mountains,  the  rivers  we  had  passed.  We  sal  there  for 
a long  time  remembering  the  way.  the  beauty*  of  our  Journey.  'Then  Siteye  shook 
his  head  gently.  'You  know."  he  said,  "that  was  a long  way  to  go  for  deer 
hunting.'  1323) 

Siieye  and  company  have  out-navigated  the  hunters  of  w hich  they  are  a pan  to 
at  old  Cercmimo.  Or.  more  sublty*  er  en.  to  mock  the  white  version  of  finding  the  single 
Geronimo  and  lassoing  him  in.  On  the  surface,  both  of  these  stories  seem  to  have  little  to 
do  with  healing  and  with  cure.  The  first  seems  to  have  to  do  with  the  uninielligibility  of 
some  Ijted  experiertces.  of  loss  and  death  as  mule  and  altogether  present  os  stone.  The 
second  is  a son  ofeouniing  coup  story -the  guides  know  the  language  of  the  landscape 
and  of  the  white  men  well  enough  to  play  into  their  fears  and  lead  them  alt  over  the 


"Geroiumu"  escapM.’*  Whal  each  of  ihcse  pieces  hold  in  common  Ihouph 


is  on  acsUiciic  of  cure;  on  inoisienceon  noi  ecpiaijung  some  ihm]Ls  uhile  presonlini  iheir 
moierial  beings,  an  insisience  on  language  and  know  ledge  os  ihe  nasigaied  landscape 
composed  foe  survis-al.  And.  as  Paula  Gunn  Allen  and  other  Naiise  Amctican  wriiers 
have  e\plained.  acsihciics  and  politics  are  inseparable  r'lnirDduetion*'  3.P|.  The 
stonnellcris  the  healer  and  reuTiter  ofhislorv*  and  the  iransformer  of  bodily  space : an 


The  hrsl  Yellow  Woman  'Storyteller.'*  is  further  reimagirted  and  scrulinzed  as  a 
curative  structure  in  a section  mid-wav  throueh  Story.  In  yet  another  "Storytelling."  Silko 
invokes  a Ketes  Pueblo  narrative  of  Yellow  Woman  (54|.  As  Gunn  Allen  descrites  this 


rratlve  cvolc.  the  Yellow  Woman  stories  are  the  stories  of  originary'  fertility',  the  stones 
St  discuss  resources,  losing  them,  and  finding  them  again  ("Some  Prublem.s''  35]. 
aditlonallv  Changing  Womart.  Yellow  U'oman.  Pollen  Worrvan  artd  Buffalo  Woman  are 
rialions  of  the  same  narraliv'e.  A woman  strays  tr>o  far  trom  her  home:  she  is  at  some 
ivsical  boundary  like  8 over  arul  she  is  seduced  or  raped  or  abducted  and  raped  by  a 
an  who  is  an  animal  or  earth  being  {sometimes  it  is  the  sunk  The  seduction  or  rape 
turns  as  fertility  to  the  tribe:  Buffalo  w'otnan  brings  bufTalo  to  bet  starving  people: 
tllow'  Woman  brings  com.  Both  are  elements  cniciai  to  the  surv'ival  of  a clan  or  tribe. 

As  with  Silko'sbear  narratives,  once  the  woman  crosses  over  (in  the  form  of 


'-"To  count  coup"  is  originnily  a Lakcta  concept.  Lame  Deer.  Lakoia  medicine 
man  describes  ii  in  his  hrvtA  lame  neer.  Seeker  of  Visions  iwrinen  in  conjunction  with 
Richard  Erdoesl  as  this:  A greal  wamor  gets  close  enough  in  battle  to  kill  the  chief  of  his 
enemy's  tribe:  insfead  be  Ups  the  chief  on  the  Moulder  to  let  him  know  just  how  close  he 
w'as;  he  laughs  and  he  runs  away  (95k 
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se\ualit>'  or  violence}  lo  onolhcr  Morld  or  consciouine^  she  eiiher  comes  back  (o  ihe 


V,  enriching  iL  or  she  cannoi  rcTum  from  the  other  «orld  and  slays  Iherc.  in  another 


variation,  her  brother  or  foTmerhushartd  kills  her  for  her  neu-fotind  otherness.  AsSilko 
employs  this  narrative  cycle  in  Siorvrcller.  the  yellots  tsoman  stories  become  the  method 
by  which  she  asks  how  originan  myths  can  become  contemporary  and  resonant  with 
siirvital  information.  And.  as  Cunji  Alien  interprets  Siiko's  use  of  Yellow  Woman,  as 


much  as  they  insist  that  the  origin  mylhs  of  loss  and  return  and  feTiiliry*  arc  alive  in  the 
present,  they  also  explore  the  alienation  and  loss  of  such  narraiives'  implications. 

The  first  three  "Yellow  W'oman"  narratives  mix  the  oial/hlstorical  with  the 
contemporary  reahmylhic  and  insist  thol  these  categories' collapse.  The  flist  "Yellow 
Woman"  Is  almost  a nightmare  ofhybridiiy -the  son  of  potential  confusion  that  hybridliy 
makes  for  methodology.  Its  lone  is  deeply  ambivalent.  In  much  ofSilko's  work, 
particularly  Ceremony,  hybridliy  is  not  only  the  physical  and  conscious  landscape  that 


insures  surv'ival.  it  is  the  ongoing  mining  and  critic  of  white  mclsm.  According  to 
Sanders,  three  hundred  tribes  with  two  hundred  plus  languages  were  present  on  this 
coniineni  before  Columbus  airii  ed.  and.  In  mistaken  navigation,  dubbed  them  "Indians  ' 
(xil.  To  engage  hybridliy  as  a political  aesthetic  ofnaiTBiite  suucrure  Is  to  critique  the 
white  racist  notion  (alKeand  well)  that  Ihere  ever  were  pure  or  wholly  unified  "Indians." 
Howeter.  when  Silko  rereads  contemporary  gender  into  heTnarmtiye  critiques,  a 
narrative  like  Yellow  Woman  carries  the  threat  of  rape  and  uninielligibillri  exenosit 
ushers  in  potentially  liberalory  hybridities. 


The  fim  Yclioxv  %'oinan  narrslhe  opens  the da\  ahcr  a Pueblo  v.oman  mectsn 


follon  10  his  mountain  home  (S4-63).  The  man  uses  ihe  m\-ih  io  manipulate  her  into  a 
narrative  age-old  passivitv.  The  threat  he  is  to  her  is  explicit:  he  forces  her  into  the  sand 
(M).  As  he  does  so  she  thinhs: 

I was  wondering  if  Yellow  ih'oman  had  known  who  she  was--if  she  knew  ihoi  she 
would  become  pan  of  the  stories.  Maybe  she'd  had  another  name  that  her  husband 
and  relatives  called  her  so  that  onlv  the  ka'tsina  from  the  nonh  and  the  storytellers 
would  know  her  as  Yellow  Woman.  Bui  I didn'l  go  on:  I felt  him  all  around  me. 
pushing  me  down  Into  the  white  mer  sand.  (55-56) 

When  she  insists.  I don't  have  to  go.  'A'hal  they  tell  in  stories  was  reaJlv  onlv  then,  back 
in  time  immemorial,  like  they  say."  he  forces  herb;  grabbing  her  wrist  and  pulling  her. 
She  reassures  herself  that  she. 

will  see  someone,  eventuallv  I will  see  someone,  and  then  I will  be  certain 
that  he  is  only  a man»some  man  from  nearby -and  I will  be  sure  that  I am  not 
Yellow  tA'oman.  Because  she  is  from  out  of  time  post  and  I live  now  and  l"ve 
been  to  school  and  there  are  highways  and  pickup  irucks  that  Yellow  Woman 
neversaw.(56l 


After  she  is  at  his  mountain  house,  and  he  ha.s  raped  her  again,  after  her  iiisislence  that 
they  could  not  be  those  myihic  characters,  she  realises  her  fear  and  articulates  it;  this  man 
had  "strength  that  could  hurt  me.  I lay  underneath  him  and  I knew  that  he  could  destro' 
me"(581.  She  is  not  purely  afraid  and.  somehow,  becomes  seduced  by  the  narrative  of 
Yellow  tA'oman.  feels  some  tenderness  for  him.  and  when  she  has  Ihe  opponuiiirv  to 
leav  e she  slays,  realiaing  that  she  is  replaceable  to  her  family . She  goes  with  him  lo  sell 
ihecanlemeaibchasslolenanda  while  rancher  intercepts  them  161).  Silva  tells  heno 
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"go  back  home'ibl ).  Bui.  aa  abc  leaves,  she  hears  gun  fire  ar>d  heads  dossn  hill  uniil  she 
recognizes  her  own  terrain  again  and  head  home.  She  is  seemingl}  placid  aboui  die 
\iofence  she  just  wilnessed  and  the  implied  murder  shejusl  heard  and  reflects  as  she 
approaches  the  river 

. .1  sau  the  leas  es  and  I vianted  to  go  back  to  him^lo  kiss  him  and  to  touch 
him— hut  the  mountains  ssere  loo  farassas  noss.  And  I told  msaelf.  because  I 
believe  it.  he  csill  come  back  sometime  and  be  wailing  again  b>  the  river.  (62) 

She  returns  to  her  porch  and  sees  her  mother  "telling  m>  grandmother  how  to  fix  the 
Jell'Oandms  husband.  Ah  was  placing  with  the  bab>"  (62).  She  holds  the  mclhic 
imcrpreiation  to  herself  and  dedtles  to  tell  them  another  version,  a version  she  herself 
believed  at  the  beginning  of  the  abduclion.  lhai  "some  Navajo  had  kidnaped  me. ..."  She 
adrls. ". . .but  I was  sorrv'ihat  old  Grandpa  wasn't  alive  to  hearmystoix'  because  it  was  the 
Yellow  Woman  stories  he  liked  to  tell  best"  (62) 

The  sounding  note  of  the  fmal  few  lines  seems  a nenous  will  dial  cannot  Inlerprel 
the  rape  or  die  lack  of  audience,  or  die  lock  of  the  Yellow  c^'orntm  narrative  to  return  her 
as  fecund  and  neccssarv  gcneraiiv  e being  to  her  home.  It  is  a story  for  her  alone  and  the 
imagined  audience  of  a grandfather  unfamiliar  with  pickups  and  with  ~Jel].0.~ 

Imponanllv . the  coniemporoiy  and  die  hybrid  narrative  act  to  read  backwards  through  the 
old  myths  becomes  integral  to  critiquing  diem  for  the  sake  ofsurv  ivaJ-periiaps  Ihev.  loo. 
were  a code  for  a rape  and  alienaiion. 

The  second  "Yellow  Woman"  immediately  follows  Ihe  first  and  marks  itself  as 
oral  by  being  in  poetry  form.  Ii  begins,  as  the  first,  in  medios  res.  with  Yellow  Woman 
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going  to  meet  the  Sun  Man  tor  a second  time.  The  firm  lime  "His  e>'cs  (the  light  in  them 
hod  blinded  heryso  she  had  never  seen  him/oniy  his  eyes'and  she  did  not  Itnou  host  to 
find  hint/excepi  bt  the  cottonwood  tree  ~(65).  Silko's  retelling  goes  on  to  emphasize  all 
she  had  to  leas  e Chet  home/het  clan/and  the  people/(ihree  small  childreit/the  youngest 
just  ueanedther  husband  away  cutting  fiiewoodr  The  Sun  gives  her  aesthetic  directions 
to  find  his  home:  ’you  will  know  b>  colors’  and  'go  until  you  Tind  a tree  distinct  from  all 
the  others’  and  'Tn  a canyon  of  cloudy  sky  stone’  (65>661. 

[nthc  middle  of  this  telling,  the  stotylcller  gives  an  aside  to  the  audience: 

(All  this  was  happening  tong  time  ago.  see?) 

Before  that  lime,  there  were  no  stories 
about  drastic  things  which 

for  the  world 
to  continue 

Out  oftove  for  this  earth 

cononwood 
sandstone 
and  i>.  (64.65) 

This  narralive  then,  is  the  narrative  that  both  begins  those  later.  neces.sary'  narratives, 
marked  bv*  their  genocidal  vvill  ro  survive  and  is  read  ihrough  ihem.  such  thal.  at  the  end. 
when  Yellow  Woman  finds  the  Sun  at  his  house  and  goes  to  live  with  him.  and  this  is  the 
manner  bv*  which  the  earth  has  conrinued."  it  impossible  not  to  read  the  deep  los.s  and 
sacrifice  Yellow  Woman,  the  first  one.  endured  so  thal  the  world  continued.  The  narrative 
ends.  "So  much  depends/upon  one  in  the  great  canyon’  (67).  The  woman  is  fertile  crus 


and  sacrifice  10  sun'jva],  in  a gesture  of  honor,  there  is  a nod.  too.  to  a seerrung 
irtescapabie  violence. 

Part  ruooflhis  retelling  oith  reifies  the  sense  of  violeitcc{67*76>.  The  tribe  is 
starving  and  Yelloss'  Woman  travels  far  just  to  in  to  find  Hater  for  her  farzuT.v.  At  this 
river  she  meets  Buffalo  man  uho  ipores  her  insistence  that  she  must  return  loher  fantilv 
to  feed  them  and  he  abducts  and  rapes  her  Her  husband  goes  to  Spider  Woman  who 
made  the  world  and  she  gave  him  the  means  b>  which  he  could  stun  the  Buffalo  people's 
vision  and  steal  his  wife  back.  When  he  rescues  her.  he  sees  that  she  grieves  the  slain 
Buffalo,  though  their  slaughter  means  her  familv'  and  tribe  wilt  finalK  have  food.  When 
he  asks  her  why  she  grieves  and  tells  him.  'Because  you  killed  them."  he  kills  her: 

1 killed  her 

because  she  wanted  to  stnv  with  the  Buffalo  People 
she  wanted  to  go  with  them 
and  now  she  is  with  them.  (75) 

So.  again,  rape  and  death  and  abundance  all  are  narrated  through  the  bodv  of  Yellow 
Woman.  The  ending  of  this  retelling  is  even  more  lonaJly  undecided  than  Ihcothertwo: 
"It  wiLvall  becausefone  lime  long  agotour  daughter,  our  sister  Kockinanko  went  awav 
with  ihem'(76). 


Several  other  cycles  of  personal  and  mvihic  stories  follow  these  three  Yellow 
t&'umen  stories  and  then  a poem/oraJ  story  addresses  again  the  Irartslaiion  of  this  siorv  to 
coniemporarv  survival.  'Sioryielling' begiris: 


EHL. 

=i" 


the  slor> 

bener  llun  I did.  |47-dg) 

Tile  finel  Implicollon  is  not  on!'  that  the  uell-iold  stars  keeps  the  sudience  and  the  home, 
but  it  is  the  di'idlnp  line  between  what  is  rape  and  abduction  and  what  is  the  old.  fertile 
m>ih.  In  Silko's  telling,  all  of  the  coniemportin  Yellow  Women  return  home.  One  bu\a 
the  narrattse  that  her  rape  was  the  msihie  writing  her  Into  her  position  and  she  uses  this 
Ttarraiit  e for  comfort  in  her  shocked  alienation;  the  other  woman:  knows  she  was 
abducted  and  roped  bt  a Natajo  man.  Norte,  however  are  the  regcneraiiv  e site  that 
Yellow  Woman,  hybrid  pollinator  of  the  world  was. 

All  risk  death  in  hybrlditt'and  great  isolation.  It  may  be  the  while  culture  shot 
through  the  narratives,  the  language  of  pick-ups  and  iell-0  artd  le^ings.  that  disallows 
abduction  to  be  framed  as  integral  feniliiv  as  much  os  this  methodology  mav  be  critiquing 
which  of  the  old  narratives  is  useful  in  imagining  curative  agency  The  tone  remain.s 
deeply  ambivalent.  Bin  ihe  metanarraiive  of  the  narrative,  the  ''siorviellmg”  begs  and 
then  leaves  the  question,  what  would  have  been  ''the  better  telling'? 

Curing  Violent  Death 

■TheStoiyteller's  Escape."  a piece  much  later  in  Sior teller,  while  it  doesn't 
esplicilly  move  in  a contemporary  landscape,  certainly  has  the  potential  to  be  translated 
into  one  and  to  become  on  inicrtnediary  methodological  being.  ~The  Storytellers 
Escape"  outlines,  too.  how  siontelling  itself,  despite  the  reality  of  any  act  and  the  "real" 
outcome  might  serve  as  a healing  or  survival  agency  that  can  be  passed  down  to  other 


'The  Slor.iellet's  Escape"  begins  «ith  ihe  raaierialii\  oflhe  sior-a  maierialiij 
ihaT  can  be  used  lo  insinici  oihers  in  the  future  on  hotc>io  escape.  Like  an  archivist,  the 
stoTvieller  keeps  these  stories: 

The  slorv teller  keeps  the  stories 

ail  the  escape  stories 

^e  sat'S  "With  these  stories  of  ours 

tae  can  escape  almost  antthing 

with  these  stories  «c  will  survive."  {2471 

This  piece  ligures  the  siorvteller  heiselT  as  an  archelt  pe  or  a communal  consciousness  of 
hislorv  made  inio  usable  artcfaci  know  ledge:  ihus  both  stort  and  teller  become  a 
collectible  material it\.  readable  lo  ftiluie  generations. 

The  old  telle:  has  been  on  evert  journey  and  she  knows  all  the  escape  stories 
even  stories  lold  before  she  w*as  bom. 

She  keeps  the  stories  for  those  who  relum 
but  more  important 

for  the  dear  ones  who  do  not  come  back 
so  that  we  many  remember  them 
and  ciy  for  them  with  the  stories.  (2471 

The  holding  of  the  stories  and  the  grieving  ihoi  keeps  the  murdered  and  lost  present  is  the 
method  bj  which  the  tribe,  the  culture  continues:  "In  this  way/we  hold  ihcm/and  keep 
them  with  us  foretertand  in  (his  wavrite  continue"  (247). 

Of  all  of  the  siorticller's  collected  stories,  her  favorite  is  the  one  of  her  own  escape 
from  Ihc  enemy.  While  the  slort  harks  loa  rime  when  the  enemv  could  be  hid  from 
(implying  that  it  is  no  longer  possible},  it  still  provides  a Iheon'  of  narmtiveas 
remembrance  and  healing  sun  ival.  When  the  inbe  would  run  fnrm  iheenerm.  the  old 
and  the  sick  couldn’t  always  make  it:  the  sioiviellet  would  record  whenrihe  "dear  ones 
stopped"  (2471.  In  this  narrative,  the  sioryieller  herself  is  old:  she  knew  that  "sooner  or 
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laier'  she  iMiuld  be  the  one  ihai  people  looked  beckon.  She  begins  lo  imagine  Ibeir 
lelling  of  her  and  ihis  aci  of  composing  leads  her  to  imagine  ihesiors  other  escape  from 
the  enemr . The  impetus  for  the  essrlving  eomposiuon  is  her  fear  that  there  rsill  be  no 
Idler  of  her.  that  she  udll  not  exist  in  the  future.  So  her  act  of  telling  her  escape  Is  also  an 
act  of  constructing  the  siorxieller-audlence  viho  ivould  look  back.  (248-49) 

She  begins  bx'  ttriting  hots  shetxould  wont  to  be  seen:  insisting  that  (he  hot  sun  vias 
teali>  a^ul  on  her  back;  that  the  landscape  held  her  and  comforted  her.  She  mbs 
thinking  "There  tton't  be  ant  escape  sior\'  this  time/unless  ntoxbe  someone  tells/hott  the 
stteal  spilled  oxer  the  rock/making  streams  in  hillstthai  had  no  ttater"  1250).  She  feels 
she  could  giteinto  death  if  there  isjusi  someone  ttho  could  do  for  her  txhat  boiteHxer 
doesfor  (hebodt  and\ice-\eisa:  to  make  ofher  bod>  a gesture  against  that  uhich  kills 

To  comfort  herself  tcftile  tt  ailing  to  die.  she  makes  up  asiorx  of  the  one  who 
looked  back,  ttho  would  be  the  next  stotsteller.  a girl  who  would  know  all  ofthejoumet's 
the  siorxteller  had  been  on.  who  knew  the  sionieller  was  choosing  to  die  in  the  shade, 
was  choosing  to  one  up  the  enemy  by  already  being  dead  by  the  time  they  arrived.  But 
the  motion  of  the  landscape  takes  a turn  and  the  sioiyteller  miuri  revise  the  sior  ofher 
own  remembrance;  ' About  this  lime/ihe  sun  lifted  off  Irnm  bet  shoulders  like  a 
bunerfly /Lei  the  enemy  wear  it  now '/Let  them  see  how  they  like  the  heat/wrapping  them 
in  its  blanket"  (252). 

She  waits  and  betters  her  earlier  slory;  "the  sun  had  been  hcrhai/until  she  could 
walk  no  more/ihe  sun  had  been  a shatvl/umil  she  had  to  sit  down  in  the  shade"  (252).  The 
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nait8U«  flows  inn  a con\ircing  prescm;  ns  ihe  siorxleller  composes  her  end.  the  cnems 
doesn'i  come:  nighi  falls;  she  decides  lo  go  home  and  lo  wail  for  the  oiheis  lo  ceium-  so 
lhai  she  can  lell  ihem  the  besl  escape  sioi>  ofall-iheone  where  the  heat  was  no  much 
for  the  enemt  and  dies  did  not  follcns . 

Bui  then  the  snisreller.  narraiing  ihe  telling  reports. 'And  it  was  ihe  best  escape 
stors  she  had  come  up  with  yet':  when  ihe  tribe  came  back  four  da>  s later  she  was  sining 
in  front  of  her  house,  "waiting  for  them"  (3531.  The  narrator  then  reports  dial  all  that  was 
just  given  is  the  story  of  the  girl  storyteller,  the  one  who  did  look  lack.  The  girl 
coRstnjcled  the  best  story  e\er  for  the  death  of  her  mother  storvteller.  And  the  girl's  stors. 
part  tragedy  for  the  death  die  sinryteller  met.  was  not  an  alienated  and  solitary  death.  And 
then,  in  the  third*person  report,  there  is  the  third  slorytellei.  made  manifest  as  a cuJiuraj 
consciousness-die  storyteller  who  tells  the  girt  doing  the  telling. 

The  adtancemeni  of  the  enemy  and  the  need  n escape  from  them,  to  flee,  was 
una>  oidable  for  the  people.  But  the  way  the  girl  conslnicied  the  nanauvc  recomposed 
what  could  be  composed  and  added  another  narrative  lo  cultural  evclesofnarralites  that 
might  be  employed  forsurtitol.  The  old  woman  was  triumphant  in  the  midst  of  genocide 
and  this  deep  ambh'atence  haunts  cure  and  narrative  sort  ivaJ  as  it  becomes  dit^unct  from 
actual  survital:  the  old  woman's  agency  was  to  choose  when  to  die  and  to  have  an 
audience/sioiyteller  who  would  make  an  object  of  grief  and  memory  that  might  be  of  use 
for  survival  indie  fiiliin:.  Without  audience,  without  the  girl  reader  of  die  landscape,  and 

w ithout  composition,  all  agency  would  be  lost  and  the  old  woman  sioryleller  would  be 


invisible,  as  the  first  siorslellet  was  invisible  in  the  iandscape-she  would  be  in  the  silent 
space  of  genocide. 

Sublit.  the  nnrraKve  insists  that  the  telling  tnusi  go  on  Tor  survival.  Integral  to 
survival  is  a Lind  of  generative  metnorv  of  the  dead  that  must  be  adaptive  to  histon  and 
landscape.  In  an  em  of  no;  being  able  lo  hide  in  the  lava  rocks  from  an  enemv.  how  to 
narrate  those  who  disappear  and  those  vvho  come  back  in  such  a wav'  as  to  insure  culiural 
survival?  Each  of  these  storvteller  pieces  makes  a complete  composition  but  insists  on 
non'Closure  for  survival.  The  agency  of  cureevolves.  then,  into  a culling  and  panemmg 
and  perforniing  aesthetics  of  survival  in  which  sentience  and  consciousness  continues 
through  methodologv. 


Grandfather. 

a voice  I am  going  to  send 

all  over  the  univ  erse 
a voice  1 am  going  to  send. 

Grandfather. 

I will  live. 

I have  said. 

-Red  Bird.  Lakota  Sun  Dance  Pray'er  (Lincoln  I } 

This  power  that  moves  the  mov  ing  world,  vast  as  the  sky  itself,  can  still  be 
petitioned  through  Tate,  or  the  wind,  in  a person's  own  voice.  The  Niya.  or  "lire- 
hreath.~  is  the  body's  soul  in  Lakota  belief,  and  through  Uus  "life-breath.'  the 
world's  powers  can  be  called,  prayed,  simg  chanted,  cercmonialized.  even 
retLsorved  with  or  admonished,  ifihe  petitioner  lives  righilv. . . .Such  v Dices  make 
up  tribal  culnires.  past  and  present. . . (Lincoln  31 

In  Slotvieller.  Siiko  juvtaposes  the  Yellow  Woman  storyieller  cycles  with  the 
humorous  trickster  cycles  of  Coyote.  "Skeleton  Fi.Ner"  is  an  intemtediarv  of  the  two 
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fomu  and  highlights  seain  the  dlfnculiin  uiih  uiilingacurc  in  a landscape  lineredu  ilh 
ihc  \ iolentl>  dead.  "Skeleton  Fixer"  tells  the  stOA'  oFa  man  %cho  can  llieraJlt  lecompose 
the  bones  of  the  violeitti)  dead.  His ‘fixing"  is  relevant  to  the  disctission  of  hon  oral 
stnicrures  might  be  made  contemporarx  and  textual  He  is  cenainU  an  agent:  but  he  is  an 
agent  recoiistnicting  a bods  in  a socio-histoncal  context  full  of  other  itarralites.  and  he  is 
an  agent  reconstructing  a tnoterialih  inflight. 

Skeleton  fixer  begins  uirh  an  amorphous  sbc/uitness  asking  the  questions  into  a 
htsioHcal  void  of  murder: 

tAltat  happened  here? 

she  asked 

Some  kind  of  accident? 

Words  like  bones 

scattered  all  over  the  place, . . .(242) 

Subilx . the  metaphor  of  long*dead  bodies  dismembered  becomes  the 
indistinguishable  metaphor  for  posi-genocide  reconstruction  of  the  bod>.  A scauering 
and  a disorder  means  some  accident  occurred.  In  this  rtarratisc.  the  root  cause  of  the 
scattered  bones  of  words  is  not  named:  but  in  the  space  of  the  ellipses,  old  man  badger, 
•skeleton  fixer."  is  inuoduced.  Badger,  as  cited  abotc.  is  the  firsi  healer  among  Ibe  Hopi. 
and  known  herbalist  among  other  Pueblo  tribes.  The  inicrtwined  relations  here  an:  t eix 
importani:  the  healer  is  a fixer  of  bones.  The  ftame  makes  words  bones:  thus,  skeleton 
fixer  is  a fixer  at  once  of  bones  and  of  losi  narrative.  His  manner  of  construction  is 
imbued  with  an  abilii)  to  do  what ‘onlt  he  could  do  with  them"  (to  give  form, 
composiiioru  and  thus,  breath  and  lifel.  Skeleton  fixer  to  give  life  maxi  narrate  the 
corpus,  reeoiisinict  the  iiarTOIhe  of  bodies  and  hisioix  that  made  scattered  bones  of  a live 


bodj.  He  isa  linguisiic  and  corporeal  dcicciive.  He  musi  dcicci  the  hisloHcal  ^ealogs 

The  bones,  orree  gathered,  are  a "grear  puazle  ' |2«|.  He  musi  leam  lo  read  them, 
and  his  melhodologs  does  ntrt  folltM  a causal  irarralh  e;  he  does  not  reconalilute  a 
historical  lnwarirs*.  His  method  of  reading  is  a metaphoncal  and  imagisiic  aesthetic.  U is 
bones'  (iualiiiesarbeing 'like"  or  "as"  that  mor  es  him  forward  (2421,  He  lor  es  the 
metnphoncqualio  of  bones.  He  begins  rrith  the  roes  because  "He  loved  their  eur\e/like  a 
revs  moon.likea  rrhiskerhair"  (242),  Bonefiverian  inlerchangeablc  name  ror~^eleton 
fiver  and  "old  man  badger")  has  knowledge  that  proceeds  asaociaiionaJ]r.>his 
knowledgcorises  more  from  his  physicalltr  Ihon  his  imellecl.  h is  anii-focumulaic:  the 
fiver  fixes  the  body  in  Ihe  realm  of  motion.  "Without  thinking/he  knew  their 
direeuoalar  ing  each  toe  boneho  walk  easi"  (242).  East  is  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun. 
theccnirai  image  of  becoming  and  emerging.  What  bone  fixer  uncovers  is  an  innuiir  e. 
imagistic  relation  to  the  former  bod;  in  history  : how  it  must  have  been  "this  wav'  (243). 
He  irconstTucts  motion  and  linguistic,  positional  comexi  insiead  of  causal  lincaritr.  He 
assembles  the  body  as  he  would  a beauliful  aesthetic  olgecl:  'he  strung  the  spine 
honesas  beautiful  as  any  shell  necklace'  (243).  But  before  aesthetic  beauty  reigns,  the 
bones  he  conaructs  hat  e a sentience  bound  by  the  situation  they  were  in  at  the  time  death 
occurred:  'The  leg  bones  were  running'so  fast/dusi  from  the  ankle  joints /surrounded  the 
wind' (2431.  As  the  bone  fixer  cotislniets.  Ihe  composition  begins  to  have  motion  and 
context,  arelation  to  those  imagistic  metaphors.  The  dust  (romoniy  the  ankle  joints  was 
big  enough  dial  the  emotionni  qiinliiy  of  a will  to  flight  was  able  lo  surround  one  of  the 


ulumaiely.  o\*cr  iuouicomc:  although  he  does  not  the  hones  personally,  or 
"recognize"  them,  "he  could  not  siopihc  lovod  ihem  unyuay."  His  reconstruction  of  the 
rest  of  this  body  bears  this  aesthetic  lose,  this  kinship  love  of  bones  and  the  attendant  ssill 
to  rex  ivih  them  and  knots  them.  As  he  reconstructs  the  body . he  places/rcsurrccts  the 


oill  fir>d  a heap  for  this  skeleton  and  a bulierfly  flies  up  from  the  grass  at  his  feet 

This  moment  is  integral  to  hou  a healer  must  read  hislory*  and  the  lost  corpus  in 
genocide  through  the  mctaphorics  of  o present.  The  voice  of  the  body  is  no  longer  there 


kept-ihe  bunerlly  cannot  be  the  heap  but  it  can  represent,  through  the  associational  logic 
of generatixe narrative. the lossoflife.  T 


life  gixes  the  Bonefiser  a clue  about  hoxx  to  read  this  body  he  composes: 

Ahl  1 knoxx  hoxx  your  breath  left  you- 
Like  buperflies  over  an  edge, 
not  falling  but  llunering 
Iheir  vxings  rainboxx  colors— 
tATxerex  er  they  are 
your  heap  xxill  be"  (’44). 


To  locate  the  heap  not  back  into  a singular  body,  to  locate  it  in  moxemeni  of  breath  m 


resurrection  and  relation.  Memory  xxill  be  preserved  meionymicolly  in  the  gesrures  of 
butterflies,  exen  if  gesture  does  not  tell  cause  and  efiect.  ex*en  ifxxhat  the  huRerflies' 
aesthetic  tells  is  more  of  a "hoxx."  thana"nxhy."  The  landscape  will  bear  the 


rcsembtancc.  ai  Icasi.  and  ihcgeslure  of  The  one  nho  died.  The  landscape.  Then,  will 
preside  a reading  of  hisiors.  Thiscaretiil  love  and  relaiion  conTlnues: 

He  worked  all  da>' 

He  was  so  careful  with  this  one*' 

II  fell  like  the  most  special  of  all. 

Old  Man  Badger  didn't  stop 

imiil  the  last  spine  bone 

was  arranged  at  the  base  of  ihe  tail.  (24S) 

When  the  rest  of  the  body  is  consinrcied.  the  head  arrises  in  irnplicaiion.  Ihe  Iasi 
anaiomical  pan.  ihc  pan  from  which  speech  issues  forth.  t^henOld  Man  Badger 
finishes  Ihe  skeleton,  he  doesan  incantaiion.  calling  to  Ihe  skeleion  in  the  words  of 
kinship,  with  the  lender  semaculnr  of  a parent  calling  lo  a child  in  the  Pueblo  language* 
Amoo'oh.ms  dear  one.'thesewordsare  bones"  (245|.  The  reading  is  doubled;  bones 
are  words  as  words  are  bones*,  language  in  post-genocide  must  be  rebuilt  as  materralls  and 

[I  Is  this  ven  constniciite  insistence  thai  is  life*bearing.  Composing  is  elided 
with  language,  and  bones  and  words  are  tnseparable.  Words,  like  bones.  hn\e  the  power 
to  recall  sentience  and  consciousness.  It  is  imponani . loo.  that  the  words  of  the  final 
incantation  are  representable,  but  they  arc  not  iranslaiable.  they  are  present  and  material, 
svllubic  and  sound,  but  they  are  sounds  djslocoied  from  direct  genealogy*  as  much  as  they 

translated  but  they  can  be  represenied  and  worii  somatically  on  a body  or  a nnnatisc. 
Emergence,  then,  relies  on  soma  and  mystery,  os  much  as  it  relies  on  a careful 


Pa  Po  Pa  Pal 


uhaiever  iKe  ouTcomcma)  bc(243).  Bones  beg  TO  be  fixed.  Eme:gence  most  keep 


them  into  other  outcomes. 

There  is  a sort  oftchet  has  to  be  dorte.  hasto  be  done"  Aili  to  the  end  of  this 
fragnieiti-an  acceptance  of  powerlessitess  over  the  ouicome  of  ant  "fixed"  body. 
Because  this  section  is  insisieniit  frognteniart*.  it  narrates  the  irretrietable.  even  as  ihe 
body  comes  back  to  life.  There  is  the  sense,  too.  ihai  a ti.xed  body . a body  t iolemly  dead 


keeping.  In  the  rtKxle  of  mystery',  it  can  be  represented  but  not  held  static. 

A bone.fixed  skeleton  can  still  run  from  tthaietct  uill  there  is  to  converse  ttith  ir 
artd  ask  ii  10  sit  still,  give  identifiable,  tittertible  scn.se>making.  Perhaps,  loo.  as  Ihe 
mt'riad  pertbmiances  of  emergence  logics  insist,  the  sign  of  a cured  body  is  that  it  aluays 
be  in  motion.  Perhaps  the  running,  host  ever  laden  it  is  u-iih  the  connotation  of  a body 
running  from  violent  death  tohy  else  uould  the  bones  be  "scattered"?),  is  a gesture  of 


This  narraiite  fragment  does  not  uorry  the  lucral.  Like  the  insistence  on  the 
material  production  of  breath,  this  fragment  insists  at  onee  upon  a language  as  bones  that 
can  be  brought  to  life  uiih  tenderness,  mctophoric  readings,  and  inconiaiion.  The  bones 
of  the  dead  become  a kindofinruiiitely.  corporeally  kitotvn  map  of  flight.  Boncfixer's 


collecting,  rebuilding,  retelling  Ihe  conlexi  of  the  body,  and  then  breathing  into  the  body, 
giving  uith  his  oun  breath,  breaih  to  the  fragmented  loss,  is  uhai  maners.  Ilnalh-lhc 


melhodalog>  ofrevivificaiioii. 


' inio  the  \\ind.  suggesu 


njnning  from  fixitt . 

Old  'A'uman  Co^we's  llij^i  ma^sa  connalionorroo  difTereni  noiions  of  healing 
and  sun'hoh  AsMih  Toni  Mfimsnn'a  Smi>  of  Snlfimnn.  one  form  of**nighr  is  the 

return  Ihe  ill  \vilh  a knouleditelhal  con  help  the  communiiv  The  second  flight  marks 

as  the  necessars'  gesture  ofsursival.  even  if  movement  nshs  a Irrck  of  return  to 
V.  Even  when  the  hodv  escapes,  or  is  slaughtered.  Silko  insists,  stories,  like 
bones,  can  be  matenal  generators  of  a seniiertce  at  once  historical  arrd  prophetic.  The 
most  disturbing  possibilitv  of  a bodv  sun  i\  ing  genocide  is  that  it  mighi  be  perpetuallv 
defined  bv  its  inabilitv'  to  utter  experience  and  its  attendant  compulsion  to  run  trom  anv 
one  “fixing'*  it.  Stories  musi  both  keep  moving  and.  in  an  archive  of  bodies  surviving, 
collect  Ihe  corporeal  trails  marking  escape.  The  methodologv  of  cure  holds  a bodv  onl> 
long  enough  10  give  ii  broaih  and  harmonv,  to  let  it  rcscripi  the  narraiive  that  holds  it.  and 
then  to  move  one.  lellerihealer  and  the  cured  alike,  into  the  next  compositional  moment. 
The  mosi  rcgeneraiivc  posabilitv'  of  words,  like  bones,  is  that  thev  just  might  move  and 
keep  on  moving. 


CHAPTER  4 

VOl'  CANNOT  JVST  FLV  OFF 

(fm>  work  tsio  coniTom  a rcalih  unlike  ihai  rccei\ed  Kahl>  of  Ihe  WesL  il  musi 
ccmraliee  and  animale  informaiion  discrediicd  b>  ihe  uesi-discrediied  nol 
because  il  is  not  uue  or  useful  oreien  of  some  racial  \olue.  bur  because  il  is 
informaiioiulescribcd  as  "lore"  os  "gossip"  or  "magic"  or  "semimeni.”  (Morrison 
"MemoTs . CreaiioiL  Wriiing"  386) 

Sonu  of  Solomon.  Leslie  Marmon  Silko's  Ceremom  and  biofMeller  while  Ihc 
socio’hisoncal  conlexis  of  ihe  novels  are  in  many  wavs  differenl.  and  while  ihe  novels 
usher  forth  from  verv  differenl  elhnicaJh  hybrid  corrununilies.  resemble  each  other  in 
their  wills  lo  script  a character  into  agency  out  of  history  of  powerlessness.  Funhermorc. 
they  are  simitar  in  their  explicit  import  of  the  folkloric  to  do  so.  Nothing  less  than  an 
entire  retelling  of  history  and  an  entire  rellgiiraiion  of  a character's  relation  lo  her  or  his 
own  body  is  required  to  script  a cure  agairui  all  that  says  a body  cannot  envision  other 
pos»bliiiles  or  cannot  give  in  to  flight  when  it  is  tethered  to  narratives  which  would,  on 
some  days,  will  it  gravity -bound  into  the  ready-made  graves  of  so  mam  narratives. 

In  another  hisloncal  context,  a young  man  bom  with  a caul  over  his  eyes  would 
hav  e been  hailed  by  his  community  as  a "seer.'  a person  able  lo  inlerpreior  envision  what 
others,  bom  clear-eyed. could  nol.  However.  Milkman  Dead,  bom  w iih  a caul,  the 
seeming  protagonist  of  Toni  Morrison's  5onc  of  Solomon,  who  mighu  in  another  life,  be 
V isionary  and  rev  olutionary  in  his  community . is  bom  under  the  sign  of  aborted  llighi;  his 


mother  is  in  the  crowd  vraiching  Mr.  Smith,  a former  Days*  man.  attempt  a ilighi  “home." 
off  the  roof  of  Not-Mercy  hospiul.  Mr.  Smith  fails:  Milkman  Dead's  mother  poes  into 
laborand  Milkman  Dead  becomes  the  first  black  baby  bom  in  Mercy  hospiiaMS-S). 
Milkman  Dead  seems  destined.  a.s  the  rest  of  the  bodies  around  him  are  destined,  to  be 
prat  iiy-tound  by  the  narratives  which  made  and  make  them. 

Sonp  of  Ivotomon  opens  with  a scene  of  failed  theater,  Mr.  Smith's  attempted 
flipht.  and  constructs  a namiivc  that  propels  the  body  of  Milkman  into  flight.  Initially,  it 
seems  Milkman  v.ill  rteserfly.  His  family  is  frnughi  with  the  myriad  diseases  of  racism* 
his  father's  response  to  his  own  father's  morder  ai  the  hands  of  a white  family  for  land 


loss:  his  sisters  are  chariel  for  the  purposes  ofc]ass<limbing  in  their  father's  eyes; 
Milkman's  girlfriend.  Hoiitr.  grief*stncken  by  Milkman's  desire  lo  marry  one  of  those 
red-haired  light-tinned  girls,  has  determined  to  murder  him:  and  even  his  best  friend. 


equalize  the  killing:  if  a church  full  of  school  girls  is  bombed  and  four  girls  die.  the  man 
whose  day  is  Sunday  will  plan  a church  bomhing  of  while  children,  and  liy  to  kill  four 
while  girls. 

Long  before  he  was  bone  Milkman  w*as  the  near-aborted  character  of  these 


narratives  which  surround  him.  His  mother  went  lo  his  aunt.  Pilate,  to  conjure  his  father 


abort  Milknu-lhe  fetus  Is  onU  wt  ed  b)  PiloK'sheibal  healing.  Milkman  begins  to  be 
bom  uncT  his  mother  vvitnesses  a man  attempt  to  fl\  from  Mcrm  hospital  and  plurmnel  to 
his  death  instead:  after  Milkman  is  old  enough  to  slop  nursing,  his  mother  conlinues  to 
nurse  Milkman  for  heroun  physioal  and  pstohological  pleasure  {hence  the  name 
''Milkman  ' b>  a neighbor  who  saw  this  act):  and.  once  he  is  old  enough  to  waniio  fly.  to 
name  his  bodily  desire  to  escape  the  confines  of  his  Dead  family,  he  realizes  he  can  never 

nv. 

Bui  then.  Milkman  Dead  is  only  the  seeming  ptouigonisi  of  this  narmtive;  he  is 
mom  imponamly  the  character  through  which  folkJonc  logics  script  themselves.  And  the 
body  that  most  represents  the  methodologies  ofthe  oovel  entire  is  Pilate.  Milkman's 
AunL  the  ami<ihcsis  of  his  father.  Milkman  Dead  may  be  the  corporeal  son  ofthe  Dead 
family . diseased  by  the  my'Had  logics  of  American  racism  until  they  are  so  alienated  from 
themselves  and  Iheircommunilies.  Ihey  have  become  Ihe  walking  dead.  However. 
Milkman  Dead  is  also  the  son  of  Pilale-her  conjure  begot  him. 

When  Milkman  Dead  feels  caught  by  his  familial  abu-se.  his  sisters'  profound 
alienation,  his  girlMend's  will  to  murder  and  the  grow'ing  murderous  insanity  of  Guitar 
Baines,  he  decides  10  tty  to  find  escape.  His  father  has  told  him.  in  an  attempt  to  warn 
him  away  from  his  aunt  Pilate,  that  she  side  a bag  of  gold  from  a w hite  man  she 
murdered  and  carried  Ihe  gold  with  her.  \Mien  Milkman  and  Guitar  (w'ho  wants  half  the 
gold  to  fund  his  bombing  enierprise)  go  to  steal  the  bog.  they  find  instead  a bag  of  bones. 
Milkman's  lather  then  decides  Pilate  must  have  hid  the  gold  on  her  Journey  north  and 


Milkman  decides  (o  journey  south  to  find  the  money  to  liberate  hint  from  the  itarraiites  it 
looks  like  he  must  lit-e. 

As  Milkman  Dead  moves  away  fmm  his  immediate  family  and  community' to  find 
the  {told,  he  Daces  the  historical  lineage  of  all  that  ails  him.  and.  crucially,  he  congiuemly 
must  trace  the  history  of  Pilate  to  learn  tvhat  she  has  learned:  that  the  folkJoric  allousa 
narrative  locus  from  tthich  to  script  a rev'lvlfled  sense  ofageocy.  The  ~gold~  at  the  end 
of  the  adventure  is  both  bones  and  tthat  revivified  histories  of  bones  might  instruct  a 
body  to  do:  to  fly.  The  novel  uses  the  moment  of  flighL  in  its  main  specific  figures,  as 
touchstone  and.  tvhile  the  linearity' outlined  above  is  accessible,  the  novel  mov'es  by' 
accretion:  each  consideration  of  flight  and  non-flight  adds  to  the  knowledge  of  what  kind 
of  flight  must  work.  Flight  then,  is  the  generational  image  from  which  the  novel  cteates 
its  architecture.  Flight  is  ni  once  the  generative  edge  of  hisiorical  narrative,  and  the 
discuraive  edge  of  the  body . 

Lineage  and  Disease 

The  death  of  the  "enchanunenr  of  that  would  have  interpreted  Milkman  Dead  as 
a seer  and  a flier,  coupled  with  the  proliferation  ofnrcist  turd  sexisi  Hilaries  that  represent 
the  oppressively  obiective  and  bifurcating  aftermath  ofslav'ery  and  ongoing  abuse  of  the 
bodv  bv  racism,  disease  all  of  the  Dead  family,  and  many  of  their  community  members. 
konp  nf.kolomnn  is  often  cited  as  nov  el  in  which  a y'oung  maru  Milkman  Dead,  journeys 
to  And  his  cultural  roots  In  the  lartdscape  of  the  south,  and.  in  doing  sa  finds  a knowledge 
and  a Transcendence"  by  which  he  not  only  heals,  but  also  by' which  his  community' 


might  heal.'  Ultai  is  often  left  oui  of  the  criticism  is  the  son  ofsuuciural  analssis  of  the 
novel  that  Joseph  Skerren  calls  up  but  does  not  develop  in  hts  review  of  Morrison's  work: 


healerheaeher/s1orvleUeT(  192-93).  Ln  the  Griot  tradition,  ihe  student  must  Icam  the 
healing  knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  then  somelhing  in  addiiion  to  contribute  to  the 
tradition  1193-201 1.  As  a sign  of  his  masterv.  the  student  must  return  to  tite  ~grtou~and 
tell  the  Slots  of  the  learning  back  to  the  teacher,  thus  adding  to  the  teacher's  knowledge. 
True  10  the  Griot  tradition.  Milkman  has  informBiion  lo  add  to  Pilate's  knowledge. 
However,  vvhether  he  is  able  to  translate  this  information  to  Pilale  and  his  commiinitv. 
and  what  it  means  that  Pilate  is  shot  dead  at  the  very  morrtent  of  Milkman's  singing  and 
flight,  is  at  the  verv  central  ambivalence  ofahrtdy  in  flight  titroughoul  Ihe  folkloric 
history  of  "The  flying  African  " 

Milkman  must  be  cured  to  narrate,  and  in  doing  so.  the  narrative  structure  from 
which  he  emerged  must  be  cured.  The  son  of  agency  and  the  discursive  limit  of  that 
agency  inherent  in  Song's  ending  both  point  In  the  possibilities  and  problematics  of  a 
mythic  positionality  used  lo  redefine  agency.  To  name  Pilale  as  both  a healer  and  at  the 
heanofihe  veiy  narrative  methodology  of  .Tong,  is  lo  mise  the  possibility  that  she  is.  in 
some  way.  the  true  siibjeci  of  this  novel.  She  is  Ihe  herbalist  healer  vvho  has  learned  to 
live  on  the  ftinges  of  community,  She  is  the  protector,  mother,  and  teacher  of  Milkman, 
however  liillc  he  rraliacslhoi  ai  frrsi.  She  is  also  the  body  vvho  mapped  a rev  iv  ified 

'Wahneeba  Lubiario  rescripts  Ihe  cutreni  critical  tendency  to  see  the  end  as 
transcendence  in  a context  of  postmodern  agency  and  the  need  to  see  multiple 
possibilities  in  an  ending  ihaimoy  or  may  not  be  a becoming  (107-1 1 $). 


agenc>*  first;  her  historical  bod>-in-moiion  is  the  uacL  MilLman  musi  foUois. 
Prohlemaricalli.  though,  vihile  she  mat  be  “grioif  she  herself  cannoi  transcend  the 


dlscursiv  e liinil  of  \ iolcnt  nnnaiive  as  it  reaches  her  bod> . 

AsMilVmaiijoumesssouih  looking  for  gold,  folloising  the  nail  of  his  migiaioi> 
faiiiilv  backwards  mio  origin,  he  takes  his  body  back  into  nature  and  into  “roois~  with  all 
of  their  larying  rigruftcances:  the  significance  of  gelling  back  tea  more  corporeal 
sentience,  of  being  able  to  be  a body  reading  nature,  of  being  able  to  lose  a ••Sweeoess.'" 
and  of  locating  ihc  snories  of  ancestors'  deaths  and  liberations.  But  Ihe  essential  dynamic 
of  this  journey  is  that  he  travels  ihe  path  Pilate  look  to  become  the  healer  she  is. 


occupying  a fecund  marginal  space.  In  Journeying  such  a course,  he  learns  how  to  read 
the  landscape  and  his  own  body  ihrough  the  sioiy  of  Pilate's  body.  He  both  absorbs 
narratite  and  tmerprets  it.  Instead  of  the  gold  the  linear  narraliie  wills  Milkman  lo  find, 
he  finds  the  other  melhodology  impelling  this  nantiiive.  Milkman  finds  curaiise  ■Song." 


"Song's"  melhodology'  gives  him  flight. 

To  heal  oneself  and  in  the  course  ofdoing  so.  to  gather  healing  knowledge,  is 
alwavs  10  panic  ipaie  in  the  oral  in  this  novel,  and  in  Ihe  son  of  conscious  awareness 
moments  of  theater  cieaw.  The  oral  elements  of  curing  always  moi  e by  try  ing  to  alter  the 


consciousness  of  a characler  "to  open  up  multiple  ways  of  reading  any  situation,  and.  m 
doing  so.  to  try  to  open  up  Ihe  weighty  and  impossible  narraliiesof  sexism  and  racism  ic 
allow  a body  to  lakeofTin  some  other  direction.  Milkman  is  a man  politically  unaware 
who  becomes  aware  ofthe  historical  politics  behind  a person  s name.  Reading  itself 


man>  characters.  sa\*\7  lo  ihe  impon  ofhistoi>  and  poliiicsssbo  choose  (o  pla>  dead-end 
parts  in  response.  Milkman's  fami]>.  as  oell  as  Guiiar  Baines.  Ihe  Davs.  and  eten  Ihe 
fomier  mid-»ife/eurer  Circe  become  models  of  failed  cure-as-agenc; . Pilaie  alone 
becomes  the  model,  hots  ever  fraught,  of  possible  cure  because  she  has  learned  the  theater 
oforalitv  and  multiple  readings  herself  She  becomes  the  mode  bv'  which  a corporeal 
freedom  mighi  be  achieved  for  Milkman. 

To  follow  Pilate's  path  is  to  follow  her  geneologv  and  lo  create  one  alonce-ibis 
sort  of  migralorv  mapping  is  the  basis  fora  reading  that  allows  agenev.  Following 
Pilate's  path  backwards.  Milkman  learns  the  geneologv  of  disease,  its  basis  m a capitalist 
malcrialitv;  he  learns  oraliiv.  listening,  becoming  communal-all  elemenis  of  folkloric 
theater:  he  learns  the  necessoiv  spliiofbeing  a bodv  anempting  to  generate  communitv 
and  open-endedness-ihat  vou  “cannot  just  Rv  olTond  leave  a bod) he  learns  the  slorv  of 

Vr^inio  plav.  He  learns  his  great  grandfather  was  one  of  those  “Rvang  A^cans“-one  of 
those  so  pure  in  hisesscniiol  African  idenlit)  he  could  jusi  upend  Ry  aw*ay  from  the 
oppressive  sihciutes  of  slavery,  leaving  behind  his  grieving  wife  Rainaand  his  many 


children. 

All  of  this  learning  adds  up  to  on  essential  enchantment  the  locus  of  his  bod) 
holds:  the  possihilit)*  of  flight.  But  the  most  essential  knowledge  he  learns  to  Interpret 

grief  of  The  flying  Afncanr  he  Icams  lo  become  a reader  of  the  woman  being  left. 
"Becoming  a Reader"  involves  nor  onl)  being  able  lo  inierprci  the  causes  for  his  parenis' 


illnesses.  Guiur's  insanit>.  and  Ha^*s\sill-u>-munkr,  il  invoUes  realiring  ihe  degree  to 
which  he  is  culpable  in  his  relaricns  lo  his  ramih  and  communirs.  'Reading'*  in  ihe  oral 
performative  tnsistsonculpabiiitv'becausc  it  imponamh  insists  that  Milkman  feel 
differentlv.  esperience  sensual  information  differentlv.  Ke  leoms  lo  stand  in  Roma  and 
Hagor's  subjeclivitv  and  grieve.  Milkman  must  quite  literallv  assume  the  norraiive 
position  of  Ihe  woman  left  bv  a man  in  flight  when  Pilate  is  shot  bv  Guitar  Bains  and  dies. 
MilkmaiL  must,  like  all  women  leh  lo  the  ground  sing  ~Suganniin  don't  leave  me~io 
Pilate.  Justus  Pilate  could  not  sing  Mr.  Smith  into  flight  off  of  the  roof.  Milkman  cannot 
sing  Pilate  into  life. 

However,  his  curing  ha.s  altered  his  bodv  and  semierKc  Milkmaru  after  singing 
the  'Song  of  Solomon"  to  the  dving  Pilate,  literallv  lakes  flight  into  Ihe 'killing  arms'  of 
"his  brother."  Amhivalenllv.  Song  of  Solomon  ends  with  Milkman  in  mid-air.  The  novel 
refuses  Ihe  closure  of  taking  him  skvward  or  earthward  or  deathwaid.  It  leaves  him  in 
media  res  a bodv  on  the  cusp  of  an  impossible  freedom.  The  rtov  el  refuses  to  resohe  the 
split  through  which  Milkman  becomes  a remaking  of  the  "Song  of  Solomon."  or  its  more 
reemi  blues  version.  "Sugarman."  or  the  remaking  of  the  first  failed  flight  of  the  novel 


but  becomes  absurdist  suicide.  To  read  that  first  moment  of  flight  through  the  ever 
circling,  oggrcgaie  flights  of  the  novel  is  to  re  line  Ihe  sense  ihau  whaiever  the  historical 
speclflcitv.  flight  is  deep  ambivalence.  Even  morepoignanilv.  the  novel  refuses  to 
resolve  Ihe  split  through  which  Milkman  has  become  both  the  llying  man  and  the  woman 
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beloved,  beholden  10  Ihe  pound:  Raina.  die  uitc  of  the  original  (lying  African,  driien 
grief.nud  while  winching  Solomon  fly  off.  earning  only  one  of  his  many  brood. 

"Cine"  os  this  novel  figures  id  is  far  more  than  learning  the  song  that  sends  a body 
into  flight:  it  is  that  which  resists  stasis,  resists  settling  into  one  side  of  the  binary  or  the 
other:  it  insists  that  cure  is  a performing  and  rescriplingof  the  singing  of  the  body  to  keep 
opening  up  the  possibllny  of  "life.  life,  life."  Resisting  the  biiian  is  not  on  easy  business: 
it  risks  madness  and  death.  Cure  becomes  a mela-narralive  altogether  cognizant  of  its 
own  potential  failures:  the  generative  momeni  of  flight  is  nothing  without  an  audience 


The  Center  is  Flight 

^Ttile  the  novel  works  in  the  muUiply  layered  linearities  outlined  ^>ov  e.  it  also 
works  through  a perpetual  rC'performing  of  the  moment  of  failed  flight  until  it  creates 
cure.  The  very*  orchit  ing  of  failed  cure,  of  all  ihal  creates  a failed  flighd  in  pan.  is  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  what  creates  flight:  It  must  be  both  learned  and  un-leamed.  In 
one  interview.  Toni  Morrison  described  the  slnicture  nfSnng  of  Solomon’s  comple\ 
narralive  relations  in  a single  line:  "The  center  of  the  narralhe  is  flight:  the  springbok  is 

ihis  narrative  is  to  discover  mercy  enough  to  spring  flighi  out  of  ihe  llighilessness  of 
intuma  and  disease.  The  novel  opens  with  a failed  flight.  Mr.  Robert  Smith.  Insurance 
Bgend  tries  to  take  flighi  "on  his  own  wings"  from  the  roofofajdwhite  Mercy*  hospital. 
The  narrator  announces  that  Mr.  Smith,  despite  the  fact  that  be  tacked  a notice  on  hts  ow*n 
door  announcing  his  impending  llight.  did  rtoi  draw  as  much  of  a crowd  as  Lindberg  did 


four} ear? earlier.  The  mock-joumalisiic  shle.  in  hsamr^i  "objeciivin'''  disaJlor^!i  the 
(XBSibiiii)  Ihai  Mr  Smith  will  eicr  (Ij.  The  fitiitt  of  Ibe  laneuase  is  part  of  the  aviful 
tveighi  lhal  bears  him  douTt  to  the  pat'cment.  It  docs  not  undersiand  the  lioeagc. 
teaming,  and  need  in  his  act.  Nor  does  the  si>Te  comprehend  either  uhat  Guitar  Bairtes 
exploins  later  in  the  note):  Mr.  Smith  teas  one  of  "The  Seven."  a group  of  seven  men 
committed  to  a maihemaiical  St  stem  of  murder  retribution  for  racist  killings,  and  that  he 
cracked  under  the  neighi  of  liting  that  killing  set  of  logics. 

In  the  busy  and  dis^unillcd  crottd  beneath  Robert  Smilh-lhis  disunificaiion  and 


lack  of  coherent  self-iecogniiion  among  the  crowd  is  integral  to  the  failure  of  his  llighi- 
one  character  understands  the  poignanct  of  his  act  and  tries  to  sing  a part  in  it.  to  help 
carts  him  into  the  air  through  voice  (6).  Tty  as  she  mighu  Pilate  is  unable  to  do  what  the 
folkloric  teachers  of  flight  could  do:  sing  the  bodt  along  into  flight  and  out  of  death. 
Pilate  is  unable  to  conjure  the  necessary  physical  language,  or  Africa  is  loo  far  away  from 
Ibebodily  memories  oftherrowd  and  of  Mr.  Smith.  Or.  Mr.  Smith,  despite  his  attempt, 
has  not  had  the  time  or  the  comact  with  the  right  griot  to  be  teachable.  All  of  these 
readings  ate  possible  and  they  all  insist  that  somehow  the  original  narraliv  e must  bcie- 
conyured.  healed  imo  a contemporary  context  in  order  to  provide  flight. 

Pilate  fries  anyway,  by  singing  the  blues  version  of  ihe  "flying  African  tale."  She 
sings  it  from  a perspective  Morrison  insistently  leiunts  to  in  Sonp.  the  woman  left  bt 
flight:  "O  Sugarman  done  fly  away/O  Sugarman  done  gone/Sugarman  cut  across  the 
sky  . 'Sugarman  gone  home"  (fr|.  The  consciousness  cl' the  woman  left  on  the  ground  must 
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single  gift  saddened  him  and  left  his  imaginaiion  so  berefi  ihai  he  appeared  dull 
eien  to  the  svomcn  uho  did  not  haiehrs  mother.  [9) 

^*hai  the  novel  does  not  "discover"  in  the  first  scene,  and  whai  it  comes  to  discover,  is 
"Mercs,"  which.  rinall>.  is  a kind  ofrelationalitv.  a kind  of  communal  culpabilirv'  for  the 
narratives  communities  and  individuals  produce.  Mr.  Smith's  flight  fails  because  the  all* 
white  "Merej"  is  rot  meres  enough  to  be  a springboard  for  something  so  seemingls 
impossible  as  flight.  IronicaUs,  Pilate,  named  for  the  man  ssho  killed  God's  son.  a God 
who  would  not  save  her  mother,  is  the  son  of  figure  ofrelationnlirs  that  ts  Merc.'  enough. 

Thai  Other  Knowledge 

tt'hcn  asked  if  her  novel  Song  of  Solomon  was  meant  to  recall  Icarus'  msrhic 
flight.  Toni  Morrison  replied: 

If  it  means  Icanur  to  sotik  readers,  ftrte;  1 want  to  take  credit  for  that.  But  ms 
meaning  is  specific:  it  is  about  black  people  who  could  fls.  That  was  always  pan 
of  the  folklore  of  ms  life:  Using  ssasone  of  our  gifts.  1 don't  care  how  sills  it  mas 
seem.  Ii  is  eserywhere**people  used  to  talk  about  it. . .it's  in  the  spirituals  and  the 
gospels.  lHarrisS5) 

By  responding  in  this  manrter.  Toni  Morrison  insiruciisels  revises  the  relation 
between  "realism"  and  "mythology"  or  "folklore"  and  "the  bods"  in  her  nosel.  Her  vers 
grammatical  structure  asserts,  as  reu/isiiv.  an  inherent  gis  en  of  certain  bodies,  a qtial  its 
ihai.  in  the  languages  of  objeciisiiy,  seems  only  allowed  in  a mythic'folkloric  realm  of  the 
body:  flight.  Flight  defies  Ihe  most  objeebs'e  of  bodily  properties  in  their  relations  to  the 
basics  of  oil  propenics.  to  the  s ers*  gis  ens  of  maleriahty  **  flight  constitutes  the  seemingls 
impossible  rebunal  ofgmsits.  It  is  Ihe  bodily  slate  most  marked  as  an  other  knoss  ledge 
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ioobjeciivii\,  Funherniore.impliciuoMamson'sclaimislhalUierebuMlofgravii}  is 
inhenmil)  socioculrurnl:  blackness  and  nighi  are  anccstrallc  and  inexiricabU  linked. 

"Flighl"  ilsclfbecomcsn  narraiise  melhodologs'  of  using  oraliis  lo  aiiempT  io 
Uberare  ibc  frnughl  and  heasn  political  material  jr>  ofan  oppres.sed  bodt.  FUghi  inhabiis 
the  realm  of  the  oral'aunil  in  •spirituals  and  gospels'-ihe  vet>  foims  that  tnanj  Ihcorisis 
of  black  American  liicTanirecile  as  the  foundation  forms  for  the  hislors'  of  Afro- 
American  liicrars*  tradition  Flighllhcn.  among  other  ouiahorel  tropes,  basal  onceihc 
litemrs  pree\isicnoe  and  gnenness  ofihe  bods  itself  In  all  its  xvilled  anti-essentialism. 
flight  becomes  an  idemifs'ing  theatrical  moment  lo  a liienirs-  rradition.  It  also  exists, 
quite  deliberaieh  in  Morrison's  novel,  as  the  moment  in  tshich  the  hinaristic  splits  of 
mind'bods.  objeciivits'/subjeciivit)',  the  visual rihe  aura]  reconfigure  themsehes  tnio  some 
other  more  complicated  relations. 

In  other  formulations  of  her  narmiive  stialeg).  Morrison  complicates  and  specifies 
her  vision  of  realism  and  the  folkloric/muhic  firnher  to  transform  the  sort  of  bmai>  the> 
pose  in  neslem  criticism.  She  insists  upon  multiple  corporeal  knowledges  of  sun  it  al.  In 
an  inien  ictt  tviih  Valerie  Smith.  Morrison  claims  she  dislikes  being  dubbed  a -magical 
realist-  because  the  term  is  so  often  equated  with  'Psing  mtlhoiogy  ro  nor  talk  about  the 
political  real"  (Ml),  I n >*et  another  imeniew.  Momson  redefines  her  strategt  as  one  of 
-erKhamment". 

Mt  own  use  of  enchanimeni  simph  comes  because  that's  the  wat  the  world  was 
for  me  and  for  the  black  people  that  I knew.  In  addition  to  the  vert  shrewd,  down- 
lo-earth-efficieni  way  in  which  ihet  did  things  and  sun  ived  things,  iherc  was  this 
other  knowledge  or  perception,  always  discredited  but  net  eriheless  there,  which 
informed  Iheir  sensibilities  and  clarified  their  ociK  iiies. . . . 
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I jirevt  Lp  in  n house  in  which  people  talked  about  theit  dreams  vtiih  the 
same  aulhortn  that  ihet  talked  about  what  "leally''  happened.  The)  had 
t istiations  and  did  not  find  that  Fact  shocking  and  the)  had  some  sweet,  imimale 
connection  with  ihin^  that  were  not  empiricalK  tcrifiahle. . . .Without  that.  I 
think  1 would  have  been  quite  bereft  because  I would  hat  e been  dependent  on  so- 
called  scientific  data  lo  explain  hopelessly  unscientific  ihinps  and  also  I would 
hat  e relied  on  infonnalion  that  et  en  suhs«iuent  objeciitiit  has  prot  ed  to  be 
fisuduleni.  {Datisl44) 

Agamst  objective  ‘so  colled  scientific'  knowiedpe.  Morrison  consirticls  a 
knowledge  that  iselided  within  the  bodilt  mode  of  perception,  that  exists  os  an 


knowledge  that  defines  an  aesthetic  of  her  not  els  within  a black  llteraix  tradition- 'black 
onlologies"  are  inseparable  from  the  perpetual  WTiting'deconsmicting  ofobjeclivlties  that 
are  the  diseased  afiemiaihs  and  consmicus  of  whiteness.  Oralirt  is  integral  to  this 
methodologt . because  it  isnotonit  the  means  bt  which  objeciititt  becomes  rewrinen. 
but  it  is  also  the  means  bt  which  some  “other  knowledge"  tries  to  scnpl  survival.  The 
not  el  informed  by  enchantment  and  other  knowledge  becomes  the  novel  defined  much  bt 
qualities  of  the  oral  texts:  petpenial  Iheacerand  perpetual  reformation.  The  oral  theater  of 
Morrison's  not  els  represents  an  ethic  of  reading  much  like  the  ethic  of  lisiening  in 
folkloric  traditions.-  To  lisien.  in  an  amitbeiital  relation  to  Wesiem  wrinen  iradilions.  Is 
to  create,  to  create  is  to  conjure  oneself  as  one  helps  to  conjure  the  story;  it  Is  to  book  into 
the  narraiitc  and  come  out  of  it  all  at  once. 

In  yet  another  inten  iett.  Morrison  is  careful  to  deftnc  ihe  terms  of  what  bolds  a 
black  liletaty  rradiiion  together  asa  Ihetary  aestheiic.  historically  unified  as  ito  owwsif/ort 

/Tbc  1998  Teachinn  Oral  TradiiioiLs  inimducet  «iu-ti  a frame  for  undersinnding  the 
aestheiic  complexity  of  oral  ttradiiion  even  when  it  is  imporled  inio  print  form. 


loihoMBhoaielrv  ingloWTiw  AfT0-Americ«jis  in  dclimiimg  «avs(Smilh  «).  In  her 
carefiil  Ungungn,  the  Afro-Amcrican  Uieran  iraduion  is  a question  of  niiting  a bods  out 
of  discursisc  enclosures  that  om one  can  create,  but.  imponanils.  sshoseiietieratise 
ontologies  come  from  the  brutal  sshiteness  ofslas'eis  arid  the  racist  conunercialism  of  late 
capitalism  (31.  IMtile  it  is  clear  that  sshiteness  is  the  mass  generator  of  alienation  and 
disease,  the  diseases  can  be  produced^co-produccd  in  black  comniuniIics~clearls . in 
Song.  Afro-Americans  can  discursis-els  reproduce  the  closed,  alienated  bodies  of  other 
Afro-Americans.  Morrison's  cull  lo  an  aesthetics  closer  to  the  nature  of  song  is  to  keep 
an  aesthetics  closely  aligned  ssith  the  Used  maierialiis  of  the  bods  ssiihout  closing  that 
production  or  ssithoul  reproducing  the  bifurcation  that  racism  sodeepis  relies  upon:  that 
anyone  is  puiels  sshiie  or  black,  puiels  male  or  female.  Sonc  asit  heals  a bods  inio 
night,  is  a discosers  of  essential  hyhridiis , Hsbridity  m the  margin  lesists  the  assful  reign 

Flight  becomes  important  in  Song  of  Solomon  because  it  is  a hybrid  of  languages 
all  melded  in  conjurc's  ssillful  drise  to  upend  the  late  capitalist  hierarchies  of  sensual 
knoss  ledges;  Ihe  sisual.  ssiilten  lest  does  not  reign  supreme,  nor  is  it  dismissed;  ills 
religuicd  through  the  oral.  Flight  Is  the  material  bods  opening  and  being  opened  bs  its 
diseursis-elimil.  Ihe  sstitcr  and  listener  staging  the  possibilities  for  the  open  body;  it  is  the 
resisionisi  bods  and  imporumtiy.  in  Morrison,  it  becomes  Ihe  moment  of  staged  gender 
reconUguraiion. 


The  Word  Enters  the  Body 


One  of  the  oldest  tropes  m black  oral  narraiites  is  the  tumtlie  of  flight  in  one 
of  the  earliest  tersiotis  of  the  flying  African  narralite.  a slate  could  step  into  the  airnnd 
fit  home;  something  essentially  African  in  his  body  gate  him  the  ability,  unlike  slaves 
from  other  countries  or  slates  that  ttere  the  product  oftthile  rape,  to  step  into  the  air. 
break  free  ofinrlure  and  bondage  and  return  to  her  or  his  landscape  of  origin  {Levine  86). 
Some  tersiDiis  of  "The  Flying  African"  report  entire  fields  of  slates  lifting  off  the  ground 
and  out  of  the  grasps  of  their  stunned  masters  and  oterseers  (Let  ine  87).  In  some  of 
these  tersions.  slates  had  to  leat  c their  u ings  back  in  Africa  because  the  boats  ttere  “too 
eroitdcd'Tin  still  others,  once  ripped  from  Africa,  and  its  "sueet  air"  their  bodies  simply 
forgot  their  inherent  ability  to  fiy.  What  teas  once  an  inherent,  magical  ability,  becomes 
the  one  possibility  of  escape  from  death  and  torture  Funheimore.  flight  becomes  a 
potential  learned  ability:  those  ttho  are  African  slnves  can  teach  non-Africans  to  fit . bi  a 
t ersion  of  the  story  that  is  closest  to  the  one  Morrison  re-stages  in  Sono  ofSolnmnn  and 
a narratitv  Virginia  Hamilton  retells  in  her  collected  shon  stories,  a body  can  te 
reminded  of  fo^onen  know  ledge  and  former  "magic"  can  ha\  e the  very  teal  coiporeal 
efteci  of  allowing  escape. 

in  Hamilton's  t eision.  "The  People  Could  Fly.  " one  man."say  u.e  call  him  Toby." 
nasamonuhohadbeenableto  fiy  and  he  remembers  and  sings  the  old  magic  words  to  a 
young  woman  Sarah  sn  she  and  her  baby  could  escape  the  abuse  ofihcoierseer 

Yes  daughter,  the  time  is  come."  Toby  answered.  “Go  asyou  know  how  to  go!" 


oui  oftheionurous  clulchnofslaven.ofthe  Ox-etKcr.  Jusi  Bl  Ihe  mamem  ihc  nanaihe 


might  be  mrtsi  "m>1hic"  tuid  therefore,  m Western  hegemons,  most  dismtsssbic.  ibe  term 
for  their  goal  is  ~Free-dom.~  The  breaking  of  the  nord  emphasizes  its  aural  and  oral 
qualities  and  ressTties  the  leMual  as  multiple,  unsettled  and  shifting  meanings:  freedom  of 
rerursi  to  a homeland,  freedom  of  escape  from  the  south  into  the  north-  free*dom  as  that 
promised  land  of  biblical  references,  free-dom  as  the  promised  land  of  beaten  in  the 
spirituals,  the  land  of  death,  free-dom  as  a kingdom  of  the  free. . . 

The  tariation  and  multiplicitt  of  the  single  ttord  is  a model  for  the  closure,  or 
lack  thereof  in  this  nanaiite.and  in  oral  traditions  in  general.  A lack  of  closure  is  integral 
to  the  generality  muliiplicirt  oforalirt.  but.  imporuniJt.  it  defies  an  ideological  closure 
ai  the  same  time.  Many  theorists  hat  e discussed  Afro<Amcric8n  folktales  os 


srraightforttard  infonnational  narratives  thou  to  get  free;  hott  to  find  the  freedom  traii}. 
Others  have  discussed  the  rarratives  as  coded  political  critiques  of  slavery.  Both  kinds  of 
interpretations  are  imponani.  but  delimiting,  and.  as  contemporary  seminal  tvorks  on 
AIto- American  liierary'  iradiiions.  like  Pares'  .qienift-ino  Monkey  make  clear,  some  of  the 
disenrstte  qualities  aiiribuied  lo  the  complex  aesthetics  of  postmodernism  ttere  ttell 
under  ttat  in  pre-slave  cultures  like  the  Yorubo.  in  their  double  mouthed  god.  Eshu 
Elegbara.  tvho  talked  and  talked  about  ihe  uilking  all  at  once  lie,  s.e-.evii.  3-4ok  And  this 
god  ttas  at  once  a god  of  great  creatite.  generative  potter  and  of  great  destruction.  He 
ttas  inherently  discursitc  and  he  ttas  a form  made  in  pan  by  coniext. 

So.  for  example,  while  Hamilton  tells  the  siory  of  flight,  it  net  rrr  breaks  free  from 
or  from  its  possible  genemtion  or  destruction.  The  narratitc 


rends  with  only 


some  of  the  slav-es  fltingofTia  hee'dom.  Tob>'  h&s  not  had  time  to  leach  the  non-flyers 
to  fly.  Heknotislhey:  must  wait  for  a chance  to  run.  . . .poor  souls!"  The  narrative 
consciousness  llhal  colleclise  of"%se"  or  they"  that  Is  implied  in  the  "say"")  is  altogether 
loo  conscious  of  the  bodily  threat  of  Ihai  kind  of  flight—of  a bods  running  assay  on  the 
ground,  victim  lo  svhipand  gun  of  the  oserseer. 

At  the  s'CTs  heart  of  this  narratis  e is  the  deepambis  alcnce  of  consciousness  ol"  the 
political  real  as  it  meets  the  ssill  ofihe  myiho-poeilcs  to  liberation:  flight,  for  those  nho 
cannotremember  it.  orthosesshofo^ol  it.  is  the  risk  of  death.  Lassrence  Lesine  has 
theoriited  that  these  nanatises  themselses  have  served  multiple,  complev  purposes  in 
e.vpiaining  the  deaths  of  those  uhotned  to  tun  assay  and  ssere  killed.  His  theorizing  is 
apropos  for  this  narratis  e:  svhen  the  people  fly  against  the  sks'thes  ore  like  "'so  mans 
black  birds"  or  "shadosvs"  svhich  implies  an  in  transience  of  corporeal  its*  that  may  hint  at 
a release  only  through  death  (I70|.  Funhermore.  cs  en  as  these  narraiis'es  may  code 
escape,  they  may  onendamly  be  ssriting  a ssish  fulfillment  in  an  ass  fill  torture  nightmare 
of  non-escape.  In  the  latter  les  el  of  inierprcuition.  the  narratises  of  flight  grou  all  the 
more  poignant:  that,  in  a landscape  in  sshich  bodily  escape  is  almost  impossible,  people 
dream  of  a pure  flighk  in  ss'hich.  intoned  by  an  older  and  more  posserfiil  music  than  the 
siolence  of  slasery.  a bods  that  can  Just  up  and  fis  assay. 

Like  other  .Afro-American  oral  narratises.  “The  Flying  African"  and  its  msriad 
s ersions  that  stretch  from  slat  e narratises  through  the  spirituals  and  go^ls.  into  the 
hean  of  contemporary  black  novel  and  short  stories,  this  story  has  a complex  and  shifting 
relation  to  the  histories  of  American  polilicaJ  realities.  "The  Flving  African."  in  late 


stav'cn  and  emancipaii> 
and.  congmcmh 


an  aplil  otTimi)  v'Cfsions  of  amazing  niniung  escapes 
esof  stories  called  the  "n>  ingest  fooI~  stories,  in  the  flvingest 
mindeaih.  Heaven  itself 
is  white  I Abrahams  2801.  What  is  possible  as  Right  and  "e.scape"  is  no  longer  the  escape 
back  to  the  essential  heartland.  Africa,  what  is  possible  is  the  son  ofbodih  artd  linguistic 
exuberance  and  panache  of  the  Iricksier  Rverwho  messes  with  the  order.  Even  the  black 
man  gone  to  heaven  who  gets  his'hvings'*  can  get  kicked  out  "for  Rvnng  around  ever> 
which  wa>  and  raisin'  helf'lDorson  179;  Abrahams  281 } And.  when  St.  Peter  or  God 
kicks  him  enu  for  mis  behaving,  his  retort  (that  is  consistenllv  the  punch  line  in  this 
narrative  sltainl:  well.  I was  the  flvingest  fool  while!  was  here  (Dotson  179:  Abrahams 
281). 


That  the  Rving  narratives  persisted  into  coniemporarv*  culture  speaks  of  their 
poignant  vveiting  of  a bodv  attempting  to  escape  the  gravitational  puJI  of  brutal  racism. 
One  narrative  from  Arkansas  reported  bv  Dotson  talks  of  a man  who  can  up  and  Rv  awav 
from  the  police  ever*  lime  1279).  Ellison  wrote  a short  stotv*  version  of  the  Fiving 
Africans  in  1941  in  which  one  of  the  few  black  Rghler  pilots  trained  bv  the  U.S.  crashes 
in  a racists’  field  but  is  rescued  bv  the  verbal  dodge  and  expeilise  of  an  old  black  man 
(2099.3008).  In  this  coniemponirv  narrative,  despite  its  deep  ambiv  alence.  Right  is.  once 
again,  inseparable  from  the  meihodologv  of  narration.  At  the  end  of  the  nanative.  some 
knowledge  of  an  inherent  blackness  as  Right  seems  to  be  implied,  but.  oner  again,  as  Ihe 
long  llttinv  and  vaiialion  of  these  novels  implies.  Ihemvihic  Right  maybe  Ihe  mocked 


bodv  of  someone  resisting  coniemporar  narroii' cs  more  pcoserfiJ  than  (he  v.illcd 
libemion  ones-aman  who  iries  lo  bea 'Piloi  ' bul  ntio  cradles  imo  a iscisl's  field. 

FlighL  in  Afro-American  omi  and  oTitten  nanaiii  e and  In  Morrison's  Song  of 
Solomon  is  dial  frauehl  “ill  mappinu  a liberated  bods.lhe  narrative  space  ivhere  the  bodi 
breaks  from  its  original  relation  to  gravirv  and  to  the  political,  historical  specificire  and 
remaps  not  only  its  ossii  constitution,  but  also  its  relation  lo  narratives  of  repression  and 
liberation.  The  corporealil}  ofabodi  breaking  into  another  ^ce  becomes  inseparable 
from  the  linguisttc  flight  of  its  idling. ' 

The  moment  of  the  body  in  flight  is  the  moment  where  a body  might  enter  a 
liberalory  narraiii  e space  and  might  die.  As  is  clear  in  the  history  of  the  flying  Africans 
and  Morrison's  contemporary  resiaging.  multiple  methodologies  constitute  this  remaking: 
mythic  positionalities  ate  only  as  good  as  their  culturahhisiorical  specificity . They  need, 
lowork-asonofchoial/conununiiy  consciousness.  Funhcrmore.  in  Morrison's  case,  to 
be  successful  In  Ihis  eta . a "fly  big  African."  must  employ  and  gather,  the  griot  galhcis. 

The  conjuror  gathers,  coniemporary  pieces  of  narrative  and  of  corporeality  to  restructure 
the  damaged,  fractured  psyche,  to  reconstruct  the  potential  for  community  and  healbgs  of 
bodies  imoopenrendcd  political  subjeciinties.  Oral  nanaiises.  as  incorporated  in  the 
noiel  form,  ore  important  because  of  this  connection  to  conuiiuniiy  and  because  of  their 
inherenL  espected  fiuidiiy . reader-participation  and  perpcruol  opcn-endedness.  They 
resist  a permanent  ideological  closure  and  remain  on  adapili  e surs'ival  technique,  which 

‘For  commenlary  on  the  ways  in  which  folklore  has  been  insisienily  divorced  from 
its  generative- shaping  contest.  seeOeeru's  Inleroreiniion  of  Cultures  and  Clifford's 
riiine  Culture. 


Ruth  Foster  (Dead  and  bc([ar  Magdalena  called  Lena  Dead  and  First  Corimhians 
Dead  and  (rvhen  he  least  expected  iti  another  Macon  Dead  notv  krtott  to  the  pan 
ofthe  norld  that  mattered  as  Milkman  Dead.  And  as  if  that  tsrre  not  enough,  a 
sister  named  Pilate  Dead. . ,<I'’-Ig) 


Macon  retells  the  same  storx'  to  his  son  as  a First  attempt  to  keep  Milkman  aua) 
from  Macon's  si  tier  Pilate.  Kis  xerslon  of  the  namings  difTers  in  pan  because  Milkman 
reminds  him  of  his  father  bt  asking  him  " Is  ihai  the  wax  your  father  treated  you  when 
you  were  txxelx'e?~  That  question  switches  Macon  Dead  back  into  another  "scenery"  and 

fall  ofTihe  fence;  something  wild  ran  through  him  xxTten  he  watched  the  body 
rwiiehing  in  the  din  His  father  had  sal  for  fixe  nights  on  a sphorall  fence 

bny  fell  for  him?  Maybe  it  was  time  to  tell  him  things.  (50-nl } 

The  possibility  ofconneclion  (hoxxexer  alienated  -‘this  box'  in  place  of  his  "son") 
recalls  some  other  relation  to  muning-a  compassionate  guess  at  why  a man  would  keep  a 
name  like  "Macon  Dead"  xxlxen  it  was  acquired  by  the  cross  mistakes  of  a drunk  man  at 


He  asked  Papa  where  he  was  bom.  Papa  said  Macon.  Then  be  asked  him  who  his 
fatherwas.  Papa  said,  "he'sdead."  Asked  him  wboowned  him.  Papa  said.  "I'm 
free."  lA'ell.  the  Yankee  wrote  it  all  down,  but  in  the  xxTongspaces.  Had  him  bom 
in  Dunfrie.  u-berax-cr  the  hell  that  is.  and  in  the  space  Tor  his  name  the  fool  wrote. 
‘Dead*  comma  'Macon.'  Bui  Papacoulda'i  read  so  he  nexer  found  out  xxhal  he 
was  regisiered  as  till  Mama  told  him.  They  mei  on  o wagon  going  North  Stoned 
talking  about  one  thing  and  another,  lold  her  about  being  a freedman  and  showed 
olThis  papers  to  her.  ^hen  she  looked  at  his  paper  ^ read  him  out  w'hat  it  said. 

•Mama  liked  it.  Liked  the  name.  Said  it  was  new  and  would  wipe  out  the  past. 
Wipe  it  ailoui."  (53-541 


Solhc  lume.  in  Milkman's  grafxlmolhcr's 


h is  hi^x'  unlikelx'  his  ^randfaihar  hod  that  "original"  name.  Il  is  clear  from  Mxon's 


probabi)'  ihe  name  his  slax  e oxxner  gaxe  him  and  in  Macon  Dead  thesecorxd's  nanalion  to 
hts  son.  his  father  nex-ei  oH'ered  up  this  name  to  the  Freedman's  bureau.  The 


grartdmother's  optimism  did  not  hold.  The  name  max  haxe  xxiped  oxn  certain  namings  of 
the  past,  but  It  did  not  vxipecui  Ihe  death  Inherent  in  slaxerx.  The  rupture  and  lack  at  the 
center  of  the  act  of  naming  in  an  era  of  racism  still  marks  the  name.  Nor  did  her 
optimism  take  into  account  one  of  the  inherent  claims  of  this  nox  H.  that  historx*.  houex'cr 

axxax,  ItwiJs  dmen  rhe  deud.  In  that  mock-biblical  "begening"  ai  the  end  of  Macon's 
5rsi  telling  of  the  lineage  of  the  "Deads."  the  dead  beger  rhe  dead  and  not  the  living,  and 
cenainix  not  Ihe  ioxe  and  seriousness  of  ihe  first  African,  the  lithe  xcmrig  man  who  knexx 
himself  because  he  xxas  named  in  an  atmosphere  of 'Ioxe  and  seriousness.'  Thus  begets  a 
naming  sick  unto  Dead. 

After  Macon  tells  Milkman  the  stotx'  of  his  father's  name.  Milkman  responds  bx 
asking  xxbni  the  reel  name  was.  Macon  ansxxers  this  quesiton  bx  discussing  xxhai  his 
mother  looked  like.  Geneatogx.  in  this  rupture  ofhistorx  and  naming  becorrxesa 
gencalogx  of  the  xisuaJ.ofskin.  of  corpoTeahtx  marked  bx*  sickened  namings.  Naming 
produces  bodies  and  bodies  in  rum  are  Ihe  nodes  for  reproducing  and  resisting  namings 


148 

all  aionce.  Bodies  bearihe  corporeal  marks  of  those  dsnamics.  Bodies  carr>*  Ihc  recall  of 
a ronaer  stale  of  narrative  possibilit}  as  vtell.  Macon  tells  his  son: 

I don't  remembcrmv  mother  loo  well.  Shcdied  when  I was  four.  Lighl'Skinned. 
prent.  Looked  like  a white  woman  to  me.  Me  and  Pilate  don't  lake  nothingaher 
her.  Ifyouevcrhateadaubt  we  from  AAica.  look  at  Pilate.  She  look  Just  like 
Papa  and  he  looked  like  all  them  pictures  >ou  ever  see  of  Africans.  A 
PenosthaiiiaAfrican.  Acted  like  one  loo.  Close  his  face  up  like  a door.  (54) 

Macon  insists  on  the  mtihic  eoiineciions  to  Afheans  based  on  a faces,  but  also 
based  on  bodily  abiliiies-ihe  ability  to  close  a bee  like  a door.'  ikliile  this  is  nol  flight, 
il  is  the  ability'  lo  shut  out  a corporeal  mastery  or  reading-io  hold  some  thought,  some 
being  in  privacy. 

By  the  lirrte  Milkman  turns  to  Guitar,  as  he  discusses  his  former  lover's  death 
threat  and  proclaims,  "she  can't  kill  me  I'm  already  Dead."  ‘ihc  already  dead"  is  a joke  of 
the  nov  cl  as  much  as  it  is  at  the  crus  of  the  matter.  The  Dead  hove  become  the  inherent 
quality  of  the  NohDead  The  dead,  the  lock,  and  ever-present  sickness  in  the  situation  of 
Milkman  and  his  family  Unally  drives  him  to  die  cure,  a cure  inherent  in  the  physicaliiv  of 
Pilate  and  a cure  this  novel  in  the  iradilionoforal  conjuring  coostituies. 

All  around  him.  Milkman's  family  and  friends  are  attempting  cures  in  ihe  face  of 
the  dcod  begening  more  dead.  Milkman's  falher  coldly  and  ruthlessly  acquires  properrv 
and  mokes  money'  off  of  poor  blacks;  afier  his  long  narration  to  Milkman  of  the  hisior  of 
namings,  and  after  warning  Milkman  off  of  Pilate  because  she  can  only  help  you  in  'dial 
other  world,  the  world  of  the  dead.'  Macon  says  lo  his  son.  'that  boy'  Milkman:  "Lei  me 
tell  you  right  now  the  one  important  thing  you'll  ever  need  to  know:  Own  things.  And  let 


ihe  things  >ou  own  oxsn  other  things.  Then  vstuTl  ostn  yourself  and  other  people 
too-(55). 

The  lesson  Isa  lesson  in  acquisition,  in  ayellou  materiality  that  ssill  then  return  to 
ounapsy  chenot  named  In  lose  and  senoustiess.  Things  uill  oun  things  and  then  y ou 
uill  ouei  yourself  and  others.  In  the  language  of  this  passage,  capital  collection  is  a 
slaveiy  of  self-ounership  and  emoing  others.  As  Guitar's  mother  says  of  Macon  Dead, 
her  money  -grubbing  landlord  "a  nigger  in  business  is  a sad  thing  ui  see"  (221.  Long  past 
Ihcoin  ofslavery.  a slasory  economy  con  be  peipciuaied  by  blacLs  on  blacks  because  the 
economics  ofslaveiy  proffers  the  cure  of  power;  the  promise  of  ownership  offers 


Milkman's  mother  is  able  lo  see  him  only  as  an  extension,  as  the  Tslaying  field" 
between  her  husband  and  herself.  Her  cure  is  a warped,  misunderstood  use  of  rnnhology. 
Milkman  acquired  his  fust  name  {he  was  originally  ' Macon  Dead  the  third')  from  a 
neighbor  who  witnessed  his  mother  nursing  him  incestuously  rrel]  past  the  age  he  should 


away  from  a ragefitl.  loveless,  and  sexless  marriage; 

She  had  the  distinct  impression  that  his  lips  were  pulling  trom  her  a thread  of 
light.  It  wasasthough  she  wcreacauldronissuingspinninggold.  Likeihe 
miller'sdaughier-theone  who  sat  at  night  in  a straw-filled  room,  thrilled  with  the 
secret  power  Ffumpelstiliskin  had  given  her;  to  sec  golden  thread  stream  from  her 
v ery  own  shuttle.  And  that  was  pan  of  her  pleasure,  a pleasure  she  hated  lo  give 

Milkman's  mother  uses  him  lo  see  the  potential  mylhic  power  of  her  own  body,  but  it  is  a 
warped  myih.  as  is  the  capital  myth  of  his  father's  'things  owning  other  things.'--  both 


cY.'  Milknuzi's  moilKf's  onginal  I 


' ~Ruih  Fosler"  is  subsumed 


she  \Yas  ~lhe  fim  bluck  dccior's  daughiei"  and  ibus  an  rniage,  s>Tnbol,  bod}  o^ct  which 
Macon  mi^i  acquire  things.  Alter  their  marriage  becomes  sexless.  Ruth's  v.a>  to  feel 
herosvn  bnd>  as  generative  is  through  an  incestuous  act  with  her  son. 

The  diseases  extend  weii  besond  Miikman's  farnii}  into  his  conununir>  The}  are 
the  instructive  ~have  not"  diseases  that  the  gentiemen  at  the  baibet^op  anempt  to  teach 
Miikmart  (58).  Miikman's  best  friend  Guitar  heaves  at  the  thou^t  or  sight  of  condv  or 
sweetness.  He  leiis  Miiljttan  he  can  eat  *‘fniit"  and  not  sweets,  and  true  to  the  modei  of 
disease  in  this  novel,  what  might  be  diagnosed  as  a disease  separate  fromasocio- 
historicai  context,  becomes  redeHned  in  its  racist  context  ofafTival.  Miikman  iooks  for 
the  "phvsicai"  cause  and  savs  '^xiu  must  have  sugar  diabetes."  But  Guitar,  the  man  who 
wili  become  the  merciiess  geographer  of  iinguisiics.  teiis  him.  no.  ~U  makes  me  think  of 
dead  peopie.  And  while  people.  And  I sian  to  puke " |6I|.  Milkman  asks  him  how  long 
he's  felilhis  wav  and  he  replies.  "Since  my  father  got  sliced  up  In  a sawmill  and  his  boss 
came  by  and  gave  us  kids  somecandv.  Divmitv*.  A big  sack  ofdiviniiv.  Hiswifemade 
It  special  for  us.  It's  sweet,  div  initv  is.  Sweeter  than  syrup.  Real  sweet.  Sweeter  than. 


Guiiarmusi  step  into  an  alley  and  'puke.~  The  very*  narmiive  brings  on  the 
disease.  Guitar,  in  an  nssociaiional  sanity*,  idemifies  divinity  (read  a methodology  of  faith 


or  "higher order."  spirituality  as  well)  with  his  fathers  split  body,  with  disunitv . dtaL 
poignantly  cannot  be  put  bock  together  again  even  in  death.  The  dead,  the  whiteness  that 


induced  il.  ihe  iiubi!ii>- for  iJie  bod>  lo  lolerate -divinit)"  ait  all  inseparable  in  Die 
corporeajit}  ofGuiiai. 

Milkman,  loo.  sees  himselfas  "defonned~-one  of  his  leps  is  shorter  ihan  die 
other  and  he  has  shoolinp  pains  in  his  leg; 

B>  Iheiime  Milkman  uas  fourteen  he  had  noiiced  ihai  one  of  his  Icpsuas  shorter 
than  ihe  other.  tA'hen  he  stood  bore  foot  and  siraighi  as  a pole,  his  leh  foot  tsas 
about  half  an  inch  off  Ihe  floor.  So  he  never  stood  straight:  he  slouched  or  leaned 
or  stood  with  a hip  ihroKn  out.  and  he  never  told  anvbod}  about  ii-ever. . . .The 
deformiiv'  was  mosth  in  his  mind.  Moslh.  bin  not  compleleU.  for  he  did  have 
shooting  pains  in  that  leg  after  several  hours  on  a basketball  court.(62-63 ) 

More  profound,  hovvev'er.  in  addition  to  the  bereft  imagination  be  has  in  a 
flightless  world,  his  minor  and  private  scar,  in  the  bodilv  language  and  sentience  of 
objecciviiv.  is  his  inatnlitv  to  feel  himself  as  anv  kind  of  unitv  or  connectedness  Like 
Guitar  Baines'  father.  Milkman  is  a kind  ofdisuniflcd  "dead"  tas  his  name  and  lineage  so 
insisisl;  and  even  when  he  tries  to  further  define  himself  as  whole  in  the  realm  of  women, 
first  bv'  "lucking  a woman"  and  then  bv  hitting  his  faiher  when  his  father  hits  his  mother, 
he  cruuioi  see  himself  cohering.  Standing  up  to  defend  his  moiher  does  not  unllv  him  Ihe 
wav  he  hoped  it  vvould.  Right  alter  he  hits  his  father  to  intercept  the  domestic  violence: 

Milkman  stood  before  his  mirror  and  glanced,  in  the  low  light  of  the  wall  lamp,  at 
his  reflection.  Ke  was.  as  usual,  unimpressed  with  whai  he  saw.  Hehasafme 
enough  face.  Evas  women  complimenied  turn  on.  a llrm  Jaw  line,  splendid  teeth. 
Token  apart,  it  looked  all  ri^i.  But  it  lacked  coherence,  a coming  together  of  the 
features  inloa  lolai  self.  [1  was  all  vcr>  lenlalive.  the  wav  he  looked,  like  a man 
nround  a corner  of  someplace  he  is  noi  supposed  to  be.  Irving  to  make  up  his  mimi 
whether  to  go  forward  or  to  nrm  back.  The  decision  he  made  vvould  be  esuemelv 
imponam.  but  the  wav  m which  he  made  the  decision  would  be  careless 
haphazard,  and  uniformed.  ib^-TO) 
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All  of  Ihe  people  in  Millonon's  communil>.  uilhin  the  realm  of  their  a§enc>.  ij\ 

10  enaci  the  read) ‘made  available  cuieS'-euiiin^  vehel,  mirsing  incesiuoush.  etc.  Mone 
tieem  to  work  to  shift  the  sense  of  a fragmented  disossoeiated  corporeal  Iv  manifest 
trauma:  Milkman's  mother  finds  refuge  In  an  incestuous  act  tsith  her  son:  the  daughters 
remain  delimited  b>  thetsorld  of  men  and  the  rampant  se.vlessncssnf  the  uumen's  lives; 
the  sexual  disassociaiion  of  the  males  lives.  Guitar  Baines  seems  to  refuse  merev  lusualK 
the  qualitv  of  forgiveness  and  nomretribuiionl  and  finds  deftniiion.  geographical  location 
bj  becoming  the  Sundav  Man  of  "The  Set  en"  and  enacting  the  Sunda>  murders  of 
rurrilnition-this  "cure”  is  so  damaging  he  becomes  a crazi.  irrarionalh  driven  "numbers" 
man  and  «ouId-be  killer  ofNs  best  friend  bv  the  end  of  this  novel.  Milkman's  fathei 
coniiiiuestagcs  and  acquisitions,  estranged  from  his  famih.  Sming  through  these  mvriad 
diseases  is  a sexlessness,  a male  irTesponsibilll)  and  violence  lonard  ivotnen.  and  llnallv. 
the  lack  of  the  abitih  tor  men  to  define  themselves  through  their  acquisitions  of  women. 
'The  narrative  lack  reproduces  damage  in  the  form  ofuould'be  cures  and  drives  Milkman 
Dead,  finaltv.  awav  from  the  lemporarv  cures or~puss)~  and  booze  and  (he  illusorv* cure 
of  gold  to  a cure  thai  involves  the  historical  reconstitution  of  self. 

CoDjuring Corporealilv:  Pilate 

Toni  Morrison  concluded  an  interview  she  gave  after  publishing  Si^  bv  saving 
the  liileofher  next  novel  would  be  "Milkman  Dead  " (Dovis42).  Vi'ben  ihe  novel  was 
published  shortlv  thereafter,  ii  was  titled.  Sone  nf.SnImron  Of  course,  another 
interviewer  felt  compelled  to  ask  Tom  Morrison  whv  her  title  charged  (73k  Morrison 
replied  that  her  character  Pilate  was  mighlilv  magnetic;  once  introduced  to  the  narrative. 
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she  thmicncd  to  ~overUkc"  the  novel  (74).  ^ATiile  mans  crilics  hate  cenamlv'  lahen 
Pilate  serioush  enough  to  name  her  as  imegral  to  Milkman's  kjiou  ledge  and  growth,  few 
have  seen  her  as  the  prtman  mot  er  of  the  novel— the  one  w'hose  corporeolin*  and 
knowledge,  whose  fecund  marginal  its*  and  open-ended  metbodologv'  of  scripting  her  own 
sun  ival.  whose  "olher  know  ledge"  dris  es  and  feeds  the  body  of  Milkman  Dead  and. 
finally,  the  one  whose  methodology  is  the  very*  conjuring  of  the  narrative:  most  crities 
have  focused  their  snemion  on  the  more  esplicii  and  linear  journey  embodied  in  Milkman 
Dead,  the  seeming  protagonist  of  Sone.  Yet.  as  a character.  Pilate  was  enough  to  insist 
the  central  characterrmethod  of  the  novel  iso  song  that  compels  and  documents  and 
rellgtires  flight,  that  generative  space  for  opening  up  bodies. 

The  only  one  not  among  the  "Dcad'*-despite  her  many  abilities  to  commune  with 
the  dead-is  Macon  Dead's  sister.  Milkman's  aunt.  Pilate.  She  is  the  only  one  who  has 
enacted  a cure,  who  has  constituted  a home  site  and  a ^tiality . a series  of  relations  to  her 
people  that  are  at  once  detnehed  and  deeply  fell.  She  is  at  once  a resident  outsider  and 
communal  healer:  the  two  states  are  interdependent.  To  take  up  belle  hcxdts' 
terminology  of  the  margin.  Pilate  is  a figure  who  bodily  maps  the  space  of  marginalin. 
the  potential  for  Us  incredible  communal,  healing  power  (which  is  a power,  finally,  of 
naming,  resistance  and  responsibility  t.  Sheisihe  flguit  of  the  "other  kind  ofkitowledge' 
Toni  Morrison  cites.  In  Song  of  Solomon  this  "sweet  other"  intimate  knowledge  is  an 
"other"  corporeality— an  iinendmg  shape  shifting  in  order  to  survii  e hegemonv. 


Most  critical  sneniion  aitribum  the  leading  and  the  leaching  of  Milkman  to 
Cidior  Baines  ' He  anempis  to  instruct  Milkman  in  political  consciousness,  uhich  he 
dubs*'geograph>-”  He  attempts,  funher.  lojustif)  a numhers-driven  revenge  cure  for 
racism.  He  is  the  ~Sunda>  Man"  responsible  for  reiribuiion  of  any  Sundav  killings  of 
blacks.  Without  a doubt.  Guitar  becomes  the  discourse  that  Milkman  might  choose  in 
place  of  Pilate's  and  Guitar's  vision,  one  powerful  way  to  imagine  corporeality  and 
revisionist  history*.  Milkman  must,  and  does,  in  the  scene  where  he  and  the  men  of 
Shalimar  ev  tscerale  a bobcat,  understand  the  ways  in  which  Guitar  sees  the  actions  of 
racist  language  on  the  body . Bui.  early  on.  Milkman  rejects  die  seeming  irrationality  of 
an  "ey  e for  an  eye  " logic  in  retribution.  Milkman  insisis  that  the  killings  are  only 
numerically  Just  if  you  kilt  the  men  who.  say . killed  Emmett  Till. 

The  gold  becomes  that  holy  grail  to  the  path  of  not-mercy  that  Quiiar.  sickened  by 
the  logic  of  rerributinn.  follows.  And  as  mislaid  as  Milkman's  original  drive  toward  cure 
may  be.  it  is  this  drive  that  takes  him  across  the  geography  that  was  Pilate's  journey  into 
occupying  the  margin  as  conjuror.  The  figure  of  Pilate,  the  center  of  flight  she  reptesents 
is  the  deep  revision  of  the  old  narmtiv  es  of  flight:  she  is  the  teacher/mnlher  to  Milkman, 
the  mapper  of  the  nest  bodily  space.  True  to  Morrison's  vision,  the  knowledge  Pilate 
represents  is  not  necessarily  only  inhabitable  or  produced  bv  women's  bodies,  but 
Milkman  Dead  must  leam  rArong/i  women,  through  understanding  and  occupying  a 


‘For  an  e\cel  lent  overview  of  the  critics  who  have  made  this  claim,  see  Lubiano. 


female  5ubjec1i\  il>;  Ihe  men  in  his  life  proffer  onJs  dcad*erKl  options:  Ihe  unlethered 
seniicnce  of  objects  osssiing  objects  or  Ihe  language  of  retribution  gone  madness. 

Pilate  as  conjuror  has  produced  a geographs'  of  her  own  bod>  jar  whose  center  is 
flight,  becoming.  shape*^ittingl.  Her  geography  and  politics  of  loarginalit}'  is  not  lack:  it 
is,  as  hoiAs  iheoriaes.  a great  fecund  space,  a space  not  onl\  generative  of  sur'-ival.  but  a 
space  co-producing  a consciousness  of  how  one's  body  might  co-produce  (bear  itself  into 
being  lalked.  sung)  into  a coherence  bom  out  of  iislraiunalic  fragmemaiion  | Id: Id-22). 
This  is  the  vers  site  of  a mvthic  posiiionaJiis  that  can  sing  through  the  historical  weight  of 
trauma  bearing  a body  down,  and  sing  that  selfsame  body  inio  surs  ival  and  inio  flight. 

Pilate  is  given  to  us  in  far  less  of  anarrallve  linearity  than  Milkman  is:  ihis  is 
significant  because  as  the  center  of  Ihe  narrative,  she  is  the  suglng  ground  of  lu 
meihodologv.  The  novel  is  a natraiive  in  perpetual  staging  and  revision,  open-endedness 
at  its  vets  core:  even  when  we  are  giv  en  several  pages  of  straight  iiamiiis  e.  for  example, 
when  Pilate  narrates  her  geographical  travels,  her  coming  to  a realization  of  her  own 
outsider  state,  the  verv  passage  is  re-narmied.  re-vised  by  the  informaiion  Milkman 
discoveisinShalimarfshalllleeemooon.  Solomon)  Virgina.  Each  staging  ofPilale  recalls 
some  earlier  staging  and  reinieiprets  ii.  When  we  findoul  lhai  Pilaie  gave  Milkman's 
mother  conjure  herbs  10  make  his  father  sleep  with  her  and  conceive  him  and  that  laler. 
Pilate  gave  his  mother  herbs  and  cure  to  keep  the  damaged  fetus  From  dying.  Plloie 
becomes  far  more  the  maker/producer  and  healer  of  Milkman  from  the  outset.  When 
Milkman  is  bom.  the  narrator  notes  indirecilv.  he  is  bom  with  a caul.  Like  Pilaie.  he  is 
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inarked  as  a bodll)  other.  Because  his  mother  did  not  knou  to  boil  the  caul,  or  refused 
that  Dadiuon.  the  impllcaiioTi  is  that  Milkman  uill  be  re5Iles.s  in  this  life. 

Pilate  quite  literaJl>  ~h]nhed“  herself  A sort  of  itpical  narraiit  e of  a mother 
dying  in  childbiitb  is  tendered  all  the  more  amazing  bt*  Circe's  account,  the  miduife  gone 
gale-keeper'conjurer  of  failed  fertility -a  uoman  Milkman  recognizes  might  hate  become 
a great  healer  in  another  narratit  e context.  Circe  intones  that  once  Pilate's  mother  died  in 
childbirth,  she  thought  the  baby*  dead.  too.  hut  then  the  baby  came  crauling  out.  When 
Pilate  lost  her  umbilical  cord,  she  had  no  belly  button  (14 1 >,  'The  lack  ofa  belh  button 
marks  her  marks  her  as  other-«orldly  or  intermediary.  She  is  not  literally,  physically 
connected  to  her  mother.  She  birthed  herself  and  is  not  tethered  to  one  single  knotvable 
mother  source  or  nunure  for  hersurvit  al.  And  uhen  her  faiher(uho  could  not  read),  in 
his  grief  slate,  opened  thebible  to  a name,  he  picked  the  name  of  Pilate  because  hcKas 
Illiterate  but  saty  in  the  upting  a strong  tree  (19).  Vkhen  Cime  told  him  that  he  uas 
picking  the  name  of  the  Christ  killer,  be  responded,  uell  Jesus  did  not  save  my  u ife  1 1 9- 

:oi. 

Pilate's  father  is  the  same  man  who.  years  earlier,  accepted  the  naming  of 
"Macon  Dead"  as  a literal  break  from  his  slavery  hehiage  iries  lo  willfully  break  from  the 
Christian  faith  that  has  failed  him.  This  break  Ihen.  In  addition  lo  the  break  with  the 
mother  cord  defines  Pilale.  as  does  the  alicmaleand  multiple  implications  of  "Pilate"  as. 
orally  ''pilot."  as  a strong  tree,  as  a seer  and  leader. 

But  a break  is  nes'era  full  break  as  long  as  bodies  are  involved.  Language  never 
hilly  breaks  ftom  the  possibility  of  signification.  Pilate's  body . like  the  state  of  flight. 
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signifies  ai  once  Ihe  will  Co  breal  free  and  the  discursive  limii  ihai  coiporealits  puuon 
lhac  bods.  Ofeourse.  asa  molherless  bahs.  she  had  lobe  fed  and  Circe,  midssife  to  mans 
babies  in  ihc  area,  fed  her  and  her  broiher  and  father  moiheted  her.  The  umbilical  cord, 
sshile  erased,  arris  csotherssise.  She  represents  an  inteitnediars  ssorld  sshere  source  and 
nurnirance  must  be  reimagined,  a commingling  of  the  Using  and  Ihc  dead  thal  is  Ihe 
boundars  siie  of  corporealiis  and  consciousness.  She  is  communalis  marked  as  such. 


It  is  true  Pilate  needed  Circe,  and  her  broiher  Macon  and  her  father  to  sunive. 
Buisshen.  asasoung  child,  she  and  her  brnlher  Macon  Dead  ihe  second  | Milkman's 
faihcri  ssiiiiess  their  faiher  being  shot  off  a fence  (because  he  didn  i knoss  sshai  the 
ssrinen  language  meani-ssas  the  liieralls  justifications  of  the  sshiles;  but  it  may  be  that 
Macon  Dead  the  first  kness  that  the  did  not  need  language  to  justify  their  action).  Pilate 
takes  ffom  the  bible  her  naming  and  asks  the  midssife  Circe  to  make  it  into  an  earring  for 
her  1 19).  As  o child.  Pilate  knous  the  piofundiis  of  the  name,  of  remembering  Ihe  name. 
And  it  is  her  father,  on  his  farm  ••Lincoln's  hcoven^^  and  Circe  clearls  uho  base  fostered 
Pilate's  conneciioD  to  landscope.  The  rails  time  she  erics  is  the  first  lime,  sshile  Circe 
hides  her  in  the  killer's  house,  she  cals  cherry  jam  and  not  the  real  cherry  (167),  It  is  this 
bond  ssiih  the  natural  that  sends  young  Pilate  and  Macon  out  in  to  the  landscape  to  run 
When  Pilate  first  retells  this  story  to  the  restless  child  Milkmon.  she  emphasizes 
the  noi-dead  qualiiy  of  her  killed  faiher.  His  ghost  appears  to  guide  her  and  Macon  Dead 
through  the  landscape.  Pilate  Icam-s  to  fiilloss  the  dead  to  sursis  e and  this  becomes  an 


impoiuiiIineuiphoKc  for  her  relation  10  histor\  and  lineage.  The  children  lake  refuge  in 
a ca\e.  and  in  a nighunarish'like  sequence,  an  old  while  man  ( described  as  gbosi<like  as 
ihe  dead  father  and  far  more  nighunarish'-o  specter  of  white  malehood  hording  a heap  of 
gold!  crawls  at  Maconand  Macon  killshim.  Macon  wants  to  take  the  gold,  but  Pilate 
refuses  to  let  him:  herearK  instinctual  surs  ital  nature  knows  that  gold  wilt  make  them 
traceable.  She  and  Macon  fight  and  then  separate.  (168-171 1 

Macon  and  Pilate's  literal  splits  in  response  to  mone>  pmfoundiv  differentiate  the 
agencies  thej  amte  into;  Pilate  will  insist  on  a peripheral,  insistent!}  present-tense 

while  Macon  will  see  ncciimulation  as  itself  a generatite  agenc}.  After  Pilate  and  Macon 
split.  Pilate  wanders,  alwovs  ending  up  on  the  edges  and  houndaries  ofcommunitv:  she 
cannot  remain  intimate  and  central  to  an>  communit}  for  long.  The  first  time  she  must 
leai  e because  the  preacher  whogites  her  a geography  book  to  study  is  also  a pedophile: 
her  marked  girl  body  as  object  of  desire  for  his  sickness,  sends  her  tntl-llie  svmbol  of 
guilt.  She  keeps  her  gcogiaph}  book  and  it  is  the  one  hook  of  *'objeclhe~  knowledge 
ihal  Pilate  reads,  and  one  of  the  fete  sacred  belongings  she  has  (l-W-145}.  While  it  is 
never  stated  explicitiv.  Pilate  is  astute  in  the  geogra{^ies  of  bones.  She  learns  geographv 
as  she  experiences  fititber  abuse  She  learns  a Itinher  lesson  in  dllTerence  when  the  first 
man  she  lays  with  Is  appalled  and  repulsed  h}  her  lack  of  a navel  (148). 

Pilate  learns  from  that  experience  that  what  lemfles  men  about  her  lack  of  a navel 
is  that  her  body  becomes  a reflective  surface,  a surface  that  men  are  afraid  to  see 
ihemseh  es  in.  Pilate  becomes  that  gaze  back  that  they  cannot  handle:  ihe  miiror  that 
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cannai  be  dismissed  as  deformed  nor  can  ii  be  accepied  as  cenml  1 148).  Pilate  is  an 
other  uilbin  a communin  already  othcird  by  racism.  The  double  otberiog 
problemaiicalh  gives  her  the  vision  and  mokes  herbolh  surface  and  methodology  for 
Milkman's  journey  into  cure  Geography  is  not  just  an  adaptive,  survival  movement 
through  landscape.it  is  the  construction  of  relations,  symbolic  and  literal.  Pilate  thinks 
through  her  relations  to  keep  moving  to  potentially  more  liberutcd  spaces. 

As  Pilate  continues  to  Jouraey.  die  Icornsihai  the  marginal  spacefill  be  the  only 
space  she  can  safely  occupy  because  her  difUriences  alienate  her  from  whichever 
community  she  is  in.  Pilate's  neat  community  knows  she  must  hav  e supentaiural  powers 
1 which  really  translates  into  that  she  has  the  power  to  conjure  their  bodies),  And  she  does 
communicate  with  the  dead,  she  is  an  active  interpreter  of  the  dead  signified,  or  the 
V ioleni  excess  of  signification,  she  interprets  it  back  into  a ussble  form.  Her  father 
returns  to  her  and  gives  her  moral  injuciians.  "sing"  he  says  and  she  understands  that 
singing  makes  her  life  less  sad  and  lonely  (147).  Pilate  ftirther  mierpiets  her  dead  father's 
injunction  "you  cannot  Just  fly  off  and  leav  e a bodv . " as  a morality  • one  human  is 
responsible  for  the  nest,  paiiicularly  if  that  human  has  killed  a fellow  human  The  living 
must  alvvays  lake  pan  in  the  dead.  The  novel  howev  er  builds  and  revises,  in  the  form  of 
Milkman's  accumulated  knowledge,  this  moral  injunction:  '•you  cannot  Just  flv  off  and 
leave  a body- to  challenge  the  very  nature  of  that  mythic  flight:  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  the 
political  real,  to  reconstitute  a political  suhjectiviiv.  and.  importantly,  that  you  cannot  just 
fly  off  and  leave  woman,  women,  and  black  women's  subjectivities-lhey  arcihe 
necessary  factor  to  any  contemporary  conjuring  1 147-I4H:  T08). 
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Pilale.  asimichasshe  is  imeiprcier  of  ihc  dead,  fomi  changer,  is  a characcer  prone 
to  imerpreialion.  Something  ahotii  her  remains  that  closed  face,  that  inabilin*  to  pin 
dovcn.  t^*hen  she  arrises  to  get  Milkman  and  Guitar  out  of  jail.  Milkman  notes  that  she 
jives  and  shucks  and  crouches  and  plays  the  little  old  crazy  black  uoman  too  well*‘he 
uonders  if  she  is  the  Pilate  be  thought  he  knett  {2341,  E\en  the  narrator  refuses  Pilate 
some  transcendent  role  as  knov.er  of  all.  completely  outside  the  ecortomy  and  racism  and 
sesism  that  constitutes  her.  But  the  sort  of  transition  in  the  reading  of  character  here 
becomes  important  to  the  novelislic  reading  overall. 

Pilate  becomes  the  myihologized  flyer  lo  Milkman.  This  norraiive  voice  cannot 
fully  allou  her  pouer  until  the  masculine  vision  and  body  does  and  by*  Ihen  she  is  slam. 
She  is  the  dead  signification  insisting  on  itself.  The  narrative  first  explains  Pilate  lo  us 
(tee  have  repeatedly  heard  her  and  seen  her  staged I.  by  entering  her  former  menial  slate 
uhen  she  decides  lo  choose  an  asexual  or  androgyrtous  boundary-zone.  This  zone  is 
heax'ily  marked  by*  an  agency  of  relationality: 

Then  she  tackled  the  problem  of  trying  to  decide  hou  she  wanted  to  live  and  what 
was  valuable  to  her.  When  am  I happy  and  when  am  I sad  and  what  Is  the 
difference?  Whal  do  I need  lo  know  to  slay  alive?  What  is  true  in  the  world?. . . 
.Throughout  this  fresh,  if  common,  pursuit  ofknowTcdge.  one  conviction  crowned 
hereffons;  since  death  held  no  terrors  for  her  (she  spoke  often  to  the  dead),  she 
knew  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  That  plus  her  alien's  compassion  for  troubled 
people  opened  her  and-ihe  consequence  of  the  know'ledge  ^e  had  made  up  or 
acquired-kept  her  just  barely  w'iihin  Ibe  boundaries  of  the  elaborately  socialized 
world  of  black  people. . .She  gave  up.  apparcmly.  all  imemsi  in  tabic  manners  or 
hygiene,  but  acquired  a deep  concern  for  and  about  human  relationships.  |I49| 


As  soon  as  he  pm  his  fool  on  the  flrsi  stone,  he  smelled  mone>.ollhouph  il  utss 
not  a smell  at  all.  It  uas  like  cand>  and  se\  and  soft  ruinkiing  lights.  Like  pi&no 
music  with  a few  strings  in  the  background.  He'd  noticed  it  before  when  he 


sack  that  hung  like  a kept  promise  from  her  ceiling:  and  most  when  he  rubied 
lighiK  to  the  Hoot,  sack  in  hand.  Las  Vegas  and  buried  treasure:  numbers  dealers 

and  Wells  Fargo  wagons Urgencx.and  the  feeling  hhes'  hsd  been  mastered 

or  were  on  vourside. . . .Milkman  bccarrse  agile,  pulling  himself  up  the  rock  face, 
digging  his  knees  into  crevices,  searching  with  his  fingers  for  slideanh  patches  or 
ledges  of  stone.  He  left  off  thinking  and  let  his  bodv  do  the  work.  He  stood  up. 
finally,  on  level  ground  twenty  feciio  the  right  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  There  he 
saw  a crude  footpath  he  might  hav  e found  earlier  if  he  had  not  been  so  hasiv . That 
was  the  path  (he  hunters  used  and  that  Pilate  and  his  father  had  also  used.  None  of 
them  tote  their  clothes  as  he  had.  climbing  twentv  feet  of  steep  rock.  (268) 

He  learns  to  reread  the  roles  that  people  plav  or  might  have  piaved  re;  the  result  of 
culiutalnaiialives.  When  he  meets  Circe,  rescuer  of  Macon  and  Pilate  Dead,  he  teaJiacs 
that  in  another  life  she  would  have  been  a "nurse  at  Mercy  hospital."  but  she.  like  Guitar, 
has  based  her  agency  in  demise;  she  stay  s on  in  the  house  of  the  8utlcis.  who  murdeted 
Milkman'sgrandfather  for  land  (2401.  And  she  slays  on  to  ensure  that  the  things  ihev 
cared  for  more  than  for  human  life  slowly  rol  and  are  slowly  degraded  by  the  dogs  living 
there  1242*248).  Circe  becomes  an  other  figure  for  female  conjure  in  this  novel-shc 
conjures  dissipation  when  she  might  have  conjured  further  survival.  Because  the  natraior 
presents  her  res  both  witch-like  and  ghost-like,  and  because  Milkman  insists  that  Circe 
must  be  long  dead  bv*  now.  and  he  must  be  seeing  a gbosu  Circe  exists  as  a comemporarv 
mythic  proioiype-ihe  revenge  urge  which  will  keep  a house  well  presi  the  deaths  of  its 


Milkman  also  learns  to  read  as  the  hunter  and  the  hunted  in  his  hunting  ritual  with 
the  men  of  Shalimar.  In  tbe  dark,  unable  to  see.  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  having  lost 


(2770781 


fingers.  Inre  inlo  (he  skin  so  deepLs  he  had  lo  Icl  go.  The  isire  pressed  imohis  neck 
(hen  and  (ook  his  breath.  He  Lhoughi  he  heard  himself  gurgling  and  sa»  a burst  of 
mans -colored  lights  dancing  before  hiseses.  t^lten  the  music  followed  the  colored 
lights,  he  kneu  he  dad  just  dress  the  last  rmect  air  lefi  for  him  in  the  aorld. 

Exactly  the  way  he'd  heard  it  would  be.  his  life  flashed  before  him.  but  it  consisted 
of  only  one  image:  Hagar  bending  over  him  in  perfect  love,  in  the  most  intimate 
sexual  gesture  imaginable.  (27d| 

Milkman  expenences  llagar's  intimacy  and  love  and  it  is  a relearning  of  relation  that 
allows  him  to  experience  Ihe  "srveeiness"  of  life  and  the  will  lo  live.  Losing  Hagar  made 
him  so  sad  10  die.  he  shifted  positions.  Guitar  lost  his  grip,  and  Miikman  lives  lo  cominue 
reading,  hearing,  and  sensing  his  corporeal  possibilities  and  the  narrative  possibilities  of 
Solomon  and  his  wife  Rayna. 

After  this  scene.  Milkman  is  capable  of  “sweet  intimacy  "fMercy  with  women  and 
will  the  uncranslatability  of  song.  He  returns  to  Shahmar.  to  the  bed  of  a prostitute  and 
here  he  experiences  Ihe  first  real  reciprocity:  he  gixes  "Sweet."  a bath:  he  makes  the  bed: 
he  wadiesthe  dishes;  be  touches  her:  he  pves  her  money . . .(288-9)  The  next  day.  when 
his  thoughts  return  to  Hagar.  he  is  able  to  make  the  connection  between  his  own 
abandonment  of  her  arni  ihe  “song  of  Solomon",  he  is  then  able  to  interpret  the  songrgame 
of  Ihe  children  Ihat  they  have  been  playing  near  him  since  he  amved: 

The  children  were  sinning  Ihe  round  again.  Milkman  nibbed  Ihe  back  of  his  neck. 
Suddenly  he  was  tired,  although  the  morning  was  still  new.  He  pushed  himself 
away  from  the  cedar  and  sank  lo  his  haunches.  (301 } 

Milkman  has  learned  Ihe  ability  lo  hear  and  interpret,  to  compose  his  familial  hisiorv  in  the 
nonsense  game  of  children,  lorecogniiie  in  that  history  a means  by  which  to  access  hk 
ancestor.  Ihe  flying  Solomon.  He  recognizes  that  the  children  are  singing  “Pilate's"  song: 


Milkman  look  oul  Kisuallel  and  pulled  fiom  ii  his  airplane  lickel  stub,  but 
he  had  no  pencil  to  write  with,  and  his  pen  was  in  his  suit.  He  would  just  hare  to 
listen  and  memonze  it.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  eoncenlraled  while  the  children, 
inevhausiiblc  in  their  willinpess  to  repeat  a rhylhmic.  rhyming  action  game, 
pcrlbrmed  the  round  over  and  over  again.  And  Milkman  memorized  all  of  whal 

Milkman  has  learned  the  cumlive  reading  and  inierpreimg  and  he  traces  his  family  lineage 
through  the  missing  spaces.  He  is  exuberant  and  feels  the  possibility  of  flight,  and  the 
possibility*  of  reruming  this  knowledge  to  Pilate  and  of  returning  to  Hagar.  But  while 
Milkman  is  gone  ~11own'‘  south.  Hagar  goes  shopping.  And  the  while,  reproduced  image 
of  a bigher-class  woman  that  she  can  never  be  literally  kills  her  (a  14-3 16}.  Ai  her  funeral. 
Pilate  turns  to  the  audience  nnd  asks.  "Mercy?"l317).  Them  seems  to  be  enough  citlruml 
interpretive  Mercy  for  Milkman,  as  there  was  enough  to  dub  his  ancestor  Ihe  ~nying 
African.'  but  for  Rnyrta  and  Hagar.  ihe  women  left  on  the  ground,  there  is  nor  springboard 


Milkman  mums  home  to  Pilate,  to  give  her  the  information  about  her  relatives. 
He  finds  dial  Hagar  is  dead  and  knows.  loo.  ihai  he  connoi  fly  off  and  "leave  o body." 


because  his  iseihically  culpable  forherdeaih  and  for  her  "remains."  He  and  Pilaie  rerum 
south  to  bury  the  bones  that  Milkman  once  believed  were  gold,  that  Pilate  thought  was  a 
murdered  white  man.  and  that  Milkman  found  out  are  indeed  the  bones  of  his  gmndfaihcr. 

to  offer  information  to  her  that  "sing~  is  Sing,  her  Narive-American  mother,  and  the  bones 

at  the  margins,  nor  does  it  subsume  it:  it  somehow  gives  it  a historical  speciftciry  and 


\alidit>'  ll  is  true  10  hnl  oncmusi  sing  and  leamlo  Sing  and  knnu  ihe  hs'brid  ancestor. 
Alt  iKe  accrelional  inlcrpreiaiicns  of'^ou  cannot  just  fly  on* and  Icatea  bodt'ore  simpK 


underscored  try  his  Iheral.  maierial  discovery. 

Bur  the  novel  returns  to  a deep  amhir  alerrce:  as  Pilate  and  Milkman  bury  the 
bones,  the  revenge  narrative  that  Guitar  has  become  possessed  n ith  kills-Guiiar  murders 
Pilate.  As  she  lays  dy  ing,  she  asks  Milkman  to  sing  to  her  and  at  first  he  cannot  remember 


any  songs  Then  he  remembers  he  eon  sing  ~song  of  Solomon."  and  he  sings  "louder  and 
louder  as  though  sheer  r oiume  would  wake  her."  "Sugargirl  don't  leave  me  heretConon 
balls  to  choke  me'Sugargirl  don't  leave  me  here'Buckra's  arms  to  yoke  me"  (33b). 
Milkman  cannot  sing  Pilate's  sviniva!  anymore  than  Pilate  could  sing  Mr.  Smith  into 
flight,  and  it  is  only  in  rage  or  resistance  or  deep  grief  that  Milkman  rumsand- 


Wiihoul  wiping  away  the  tears,  taking  a deep  breath,  or  even  bending  hisknees-he 

mancr  which  one  of  them  would  give  up  his  ghost  in  the  kitting  arms  of  his 
broiher.  For  now  be  knew  whar  Shalimarknew;  If  you  surrendered  lo  the  air.  you 
could  rndr  i(.  (337) 


Can  you  fly  and  keep  a body  or  ihe  same  rime? 
remaking,  be  more  (han  a murder  or  suicide?  Has  the  aud 
enough?  Or  has  it  learned  lo  answer  the  ethic  of  agency 
funeral  when  she  lums  to  the  crowd  and  asks.  "MercyT' 


flight,  in  discursive 
ence  learn  to  sing  Mercy 


Pilate  and  Ihe  curative  methodology  she  at  once  represents  and  genemies  is  no 
simple  matter  of  a formula  for  corporeal  transcendence  Vk'ahneema  Lubiano  claims  in 
"The  Posunodemi.n  Rag;  Political  Identity  and  the  Vcmacutar  in  Song  of  Solomon." 


"Allhough  Ihe  le\l  asks  hoi\  one  might  create  a resonam  poliiicai  identity  which 
encompasses  one's  relation  to  lime,  hisiors.  and  politics,  it  steers  clear  of  the  imheatihs 
polarities. . . <951"  Despite  other  critical  claims  like  Lubiano's  that  Song  constructs  an 
elastic  sense  of  all  that  defines  a self  (history,  family,  etc.)  tn  its  constitution  of  a re- 
constituted  political  sutQcciiviTy.  so  much  of  the  criticism  on  Sone  has  focused  on  the  final 
uneasy  and  exuberant  moment  of  flight,  attempting  to  resoK'e  it.  taking  a stance  on  orKor 
another  side  of  a perceived  choice  in  this  moment:  does  Milkman  live?  Does  he  die? 
Milkman  flies:  however,  the  moment  is  inexiricably  inlerrw'ined  with  the  political  reality 
embodied  m his  best  Iriend  Guiutr:  he  flies  into  the  "killing  arms"  of  his  brother,  best 
frieTHL  Guitar  who  has  shadowed  Milkman  southward  because  he.  too.  needs  the  gold: 
however.  Guitar  needs  Che  gold  to  enact  revenge  on  while  racism.  Guiutr.  mad  with  the 
fear  that  Milkman  and  Pilate  have  hid  the  gold  from  him.  shoots  Pilate,  and  Milkman  sings 
the  blues  version  of 'the  flying  African'  back  to  Pilate,  a song  he  first  heard  from  her.  a 
song  through  which  he  was  bom  and  through  which  he  has  become.  To  amend  Joseph 
Skerreit's  reading,  this  is  not  just  the  grand  "recitation  to  the  grloL"lhis  performance  is  the 


recitation  to  the  murdemd  grioL  v iofence.  in  the  form  of  Guitar,  hoi  ering  in  the  shadows, 
waiting.  So.  Milkman  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  the  people  of  Shahmar  had.  if  you 
give  in  to  the  air.  you  can  "ride  it."  But.  in  a rolaiionai  cosmology . the  body  is  forever 
formed  by  the  myriad  political  natraiiv  es  and  by  the  vety  limit  of  any  body  to  transcend 
them.  Milkman  flies  into  bis  brother's  killing  arms  ov  cr  the  dead  body  ofthe  person  who 
most  embodied  the  method  of  coming  to  know  an  alicmaic  narrative  ^ace. 


biicirtiingl\.«sl>riefasSkenen's  sketch  of  Milkman's  relation  to  Pilate  is.  he  is 
often  cited  in  criticism  for  his  inieipretation  of  the  moment  Milkman  sings  to  Pilate  as  she 
dies  and  as  be  completes  hisjoumes;  Milkman  is  to  Pilate  as  the  student  is  to  the  teacher.' 
healer.  And  in  the  case  of  the  folkloric  structure  of  "recitation  to  the  griot"  that  Skeneti 
cites  to  describe  Milkman  and  Pilate's  lelaiioiL  Milkman  musijoume>  to  return  to  the 
teacher  and  sing  back  to  her  ivhat  he  has  learned  ofhermethodologs.  In  addition,  he  must 
add  to  the  singing  and  knowledge;  he  must  offer  a means  to  build  upon  her  knou  ledge. 
Milkman  nnallv  realizes  Pilate  "could  alnuys  fl>~  and  that  shenas  the  center  of  his 
narralne,  the  center  of  a liberaiors'  reconstitution  of  political  subjecthin*  Even  more 
profoundly.  Milkman  realizes  ivhat  Roinn  felt  on  the  ground  Matching  Solomon  fly  anay; 
the  deep  grief  of  the  one  left  on  the  ground  in  slavery'  and  the  doublerothering  of  the 

reconstituting  the  age^tld  narrative.  Milkman  is  both  actor  and  receiver  in  the  arKient  story 
of  the  flying  African-lhis  necessary'  state  maintains  the  narrative's  viability' as  a song 
nhich  a person  might  at  once  hook  into  and.  at  the  same  lime,  out  of  nltich  that  person 
might  come.  He  only  realizes  that  slate  nhen  he  has  lobe  there,  for  that  one  moment  left 
on  the  ground,  while  Pilate  "flics"  into  death.  The  opening  that  flight  can  be.  the  cuiaiive 
to  bodily  restraint,  still  inhabits  other  nanatri  es  that  will  a body  to  the  grave.  Milkman  is 
povierless  to  stop  the  murder  of  Pilate 


nartativesof  flight  and  that  it  must  shift  as  ivell.  and  funhemiore  that  it  must  shift  to  a 
female  political  subjectivity' is  deeply  insistent  in  Song  . Ik'tut  Song  insisLs  on.  finally,  is 
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nolonl}  ihe  long  and  infeciing  diseases  of  racism,  but.  speci/icalK.  Ihe  »bvs  in  »hich  Ihai 
racism  hnsinfecled  gender  right  back  to  the  first  moment  Solomon  stepped  into  the  air  and 
realized  his  good  bodv  recalled  its  African  essential  abiliri-  to  fl;  and  Raina  scienmed  and 


implicltb  includes  Pilate  and  Morrison  hoih  as  conjurors  (see  ■Introdueiion'').  Tficgriot 
Slterren  calls  fonh  is  ceriainh  an  ancestor  of  the  conjuror;  and  ■conjuror.' ma\  beamore 
historicalb  ^ific  term  to  imagine  for  Pilate:  conjuring  is  amorespecincalK  American. 


pouer.  healing,  and  causing  death.  Conjuring  is  mote  than  a iraditionaj  momeniar> 
healbg.  C onjuring  becomes  a nairative  melhodolog)  of  making  ■the  dt>  and  disconnected 
bones  of  the  past"  li«  through  the  corporcaliri  of  the  present.  In  the  long  histor  oforal 


them  open  to  communication  wih  the  dead  and  to  other  temporalities.  Both  Pilate  and 
Milkman  have  such  marked  bodies-someihing  in  their  bodily  boundaries  is  altered  enough 
that  they  can  commune  uilh  other  r isions.  and  commune  with  the  knowledge  oflhedead 
The  conjuror  as  intermediaiy  becomes  a node,  a passage,  between  the  living  and 
the  dead;  a body  al  once  acting  and  opening  up  itself  to  be  acted  upon  by  history.  The 

conjuror  makes  the  livbg  relate  to  history ' the  living  dead  in  eniirels  new  ways:  ihedeod 
are  the  potentiplmapsofothercoiportalitiesforthe  living.  Conjuring,  finally,  isa 

collectiviiy-ii  insists  that  political  subjectit  ity  is  not  indit  idually  made:  it  is  collectively 


ihe  living.  She  kno^vs  whal  Shalimar  knows  about  some  bshrid  act  ofcomposmg. 


ritualizing  the  bod>  asa  narratixcobjcct.  and  living  through  flight:  it  is  the  weights* 
ambivalence  the  already-fractured  must  inhabit.  A curatis  e agencs . as  much  as  it  strives 
for  kinds  of  linguistic  and  corporeal  ‘i1ights.~  csscntiallv  insists  that  reading  and 
interpretation  must  stay  in  motion. 

Neither  revision  nor  mlenoritv  arrive.s  at  the  rvjnvt'/ rurnior^.  Nor  is  it  a matter  of 
finding  the  right  mvih  to  overlay  the  political  jeaiiiy*.  Pilate  is  a figure  whose  methodology 
makes  us  read  differently:  ^ is  the  realization  of  the  density*  of  reading:  of  the  Inyered 
possibilities  in  one  word  or  one  narrative.  In  the  field  of  possible  readings,  the  most  recent 
reading  might  allow  a more  useful  truth  forsurv'ival  (as  Solomon  discovers  in  discovering 
his  name).  HDvvev*ei.  even  when  a revision  of  Pilate's -you  cannot  just  flv  offand  leav  e a 


healing  is  narmiive  generative  possibility;  it  is  multiply  ing  the  readings  in  order  to  reside 
the  original  dilemma.  It  is  not  purely  guided,  nor  does  the  nesl  reading  claim  essemialisi 
ontology  beyond  ihe  present. 


This  imbrication  of  read 
oraJiiy  in  literary  studies:  oraiity 


this  multi-layered  generative  **conclusion~  is 
s so  often  dismissed  a.s  "magte"  or ‘'lt)re~—  qualities  of 
nsists  on  mulinple.  contextual  reframings  of  single 
words.  Pilate  is  also  a ~PlloI"  of  herself,  is  the  contextual  sloying  of  a Christ-like  rclatron 
to  naming  and  to  the  self  The  ironies  of '‘not"  are  always  attached  to  any  word  in  this 
rest,  in  some  sense,  she  is  the  noi-Pitale.  Ihe  Pilot  and  noi-Pilot  in  her  death  and  narrative 
between.  More  than  any  other  llgure  in  this  novel  she  is  the  consciousness 
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ofho\i  10  narraie'play.  "piloT.'' a siiuauon.  [mponanity.  she  is  not  ihe  pure  pun  cs-orofihe 
COTTCCT  s ereion  of  knossicdge  herseif.  I.ike  ihe  oral  iradiiion  iisdf-  there  is  no  purity,  no 
clean  original  root  from  which  to  transcend. 


CHAPTERS 

WHAT  THE  LIVING  DESIRE 


Sbe  ^^ollld  noi  abandon  a daughter  to  this  life,  but  train  hci  to  read  the  columns  of 
blood  and  numbers  in  men's  e>es.  to  understand  the  morpholog)  ofsurs  ival. 


mainslream  as  a rmalisi  for  the  1992  National  Book  Atvard.  It  scripts  the  life  experiences 
of  the  Pirto  fomih  a.s  the>  pass  through  the  Batista  tears,  the  resolution.  po5t*iesolutian 
in  Cuba  artd  immigration  and  life  as  nrst>and  seeond.generation  Cubtui-Antericans 
While  Garcia's  novel  undertakes  the  nanaitse  of  a diseased  famils  under  vers  di^erent 
historical  arul  socio<poliiical  contests  than  the  Dead  familv  of  Song,  she  vvTires  against 
culrural  narratives  that  infect  a bodv,  hvbrid  narratives  of  racism,  sexism,  and  classisi 
violences.  And  she  works  a similarlv'  ambivalent  ground  as  these  other  ethnic  Anterican 
women  writers  do:  to  write  cure  is  to  attempt  a task  no  less  than  to  rewrite  the  genealogv 
of  familv  through  the  genealogv  of  historical  circumstance,  disease,  migration,  and 
aiicmpiod  cures.  To  write  a cure  that  lends  each  character  agenev  without  lapsing  into  the 
iflv'  promises  of  humanist  narratives  or  of  transcendence  narratives  is  a similarly  difficult 
terrain  for  these  novel5"jI  is  nothing  less  than  writing  into  a new  narrative  space.  And 
like  the  other  auihois  ofthissntdv.  Garcia  imports  the  mvihopoesis  of  oral  forms  and 
rituals  to  do  so.  Her  hybrid  novel  form  is  an  artempi  lo  write  a liheratorv  aesthetics  of 
healiug.  3v  far.  her  novel  might  be  most  instructive  a.s  novel  in  which  hybridity  risks  as 


much  asiiproITets.  andinwhich.  hyhhdin.  foiallils  hiical  promises.  Issiill  inflected 
and  in  manv  was  s bound  hs  the  insisleni  siolenT  binaries  that  white  capitai  and  male 
\iolence  spawn. 

Toimempi  cure  throu^  binorisi  narratiscs.  Garcia  writes  a form  that  is 
temporail;  complex,  multi-lavered.  and  tnulti-voiced.  A linear  nairaiise  can  be  "pieced 
together"  Ihrough  the  multipie  points  of  new  in  this  novel,  in  pan  because  each  of  these 
women  characters  are  actively  reading  the  pieces  and  the  signs  themselves  to  script 
cohereni  selves  and  lo  map  movement  and  action.  In  addition,  the  geneatogical 
architecture  the  novel  maps  allows  a son  of  who  and  what  begat  who  und  what;  Celia,  the 
matriarch,  was  sent  bv  her  own  mother  to  live  with  her  aunt  aher  her  father  deserted  her 
mother.  Her  abandonment  and  loss  is  somewhat  comforted  h>  the  aesthetics  of  her  Tia's 
house,  the  piano  and  the  architecture.  However,  loss  ofiniimacy  begets  more  loss  of 
intimacy  unto  madness  for  the  women  of  this  novel.  Celia  loses  the  man.  Gustavo,  who 
is  her  "sweet  inlimaie."  her  love.  All  that  remains  of  him  are  the  earrings  he  gave  her  and 
her  will  to  perpetual  Iv  construct  him  as  a presence:  throughout  her  life  and  the  lives  the 
novel  documents,  she  writes  him  poetic  leilen  (many  are  in  iambic  pemamelerl  os  if  be 
could  respond.  Celia  almost  dies  when  Gustavo  disappears  and  all  are  sure  she  will  die 
until  she  is  cured  hv  Sameria.  the  hybrid  indigenous  ritual  working  throughout  these 
narratives.  She  iscvired  only  to  marry  a man  she  doesn't  love  who  punishes  her  forber 
loveofGusiavobv  leaving  her  pregnant  with  hisabusive  family.  She  decides  to  leave  her 
husband  if  she  has  a boy,  but  suy  if  she  has  a girl.  She  names  her  firsi  child  "Lourdes"  in 
a will  to  create  a miracle  safely  and  survival  for  her  girl.  Celia  goes  insane  during  posi- 
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panum.  hand  her  child  over  lo  her  famih . and  ia  senl  to  a sanaionum  to  test.  U1icn  she 
rciums  and  has  her  second  child,  rdicia.  she  names  her  aFler  ihe  husband-killer  she  met 
in  the  hospital. 

The  novel  traces,  them  the  lives  of  Lourdes  and  Felicia  and  the  attempt  of  all  of 
these  uomen  to  read  eaeh  other  and  to  help  each  other  surv'ive.  Each  woman  struggles 
desperalelv'  to  cure  a loss  and  violence  inseparable  from  the  historv'  of  war.  class,  and 
esile.  Each  daughter  is  travtmatiaed:  Lourdes  is  violentlv  raped  during  the  revolution  and 
immigrates  with  her  husband  to  America  to  work  the  immigrant  "miracle"  of  business 
success;  she  alternately  overfeeds  and  starv  es  her  body:  Felicia  matiies  an  abusive  man 
w ho  tries  to  kill  her.  and.  true  to  her  name,  she  tries  to  kill  him  and  spends  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  slipping  in  and  out  of  madness  (in  which  she  tries  to  cure  herselfl  and  in  and  out 
ofhusbands.  True  to  her  naming,  she  kills  her  third  husband. 

Both  vvomen  have  children-Lourdes'  daughter  Pilar  becomes  the  narrative 
"daughter"  to  Celia:  she  is  the  one  connected  in  dream  life  and  in  imttgistic  persistence,  to 
her  grandmother.  She  is  the  one.  who.  fed  up  with  America,  with  her  abusive  and  ill 
mother,  her  father  who  is  having  an  aflair  with  a blonde,  her  boyfriend  who  sleeps  around 
on  her.  goes  loa  bolanica  arvd  in  a failed  hybrid  cure  decides  she  and  her  mother  must 
head  south  to  Celia  and  to  Felicio.  to  find  the  old  curative  Cuba,  promised  in  blueness  and 
Mean  arvd  the  marriorch  Celia.  She  is  the  great  hope  the  novel  rests  on-that  she  will  be 
able  to  connect  to  her  gramlmoiher  and  retrieve  her  grandmother's  learning  to  help 


herself,  her  mother,  arvd  Celia. 


The  daughters  of  Felicia  remain  just  that:  after  Felicia's  bouts  nilh  madness, 
induced  b\  the  abuse,  her  daughters  refer  to  her  as  the  "nol-mamo.'  and  their 
consciousness  is  not  narrated.  Felicia's  son  tries  hard  to  believe  in  his  mother,  even  after 
she  tries  to  kill  him.  hut  he  is  left,  after  her  funeral,  listening  to  the  radio,  ttving  to  hear 
her  voice  in  the  chaner  of  the  American  DJ.  Wolfman  Jack. 

U'hileivriling  through  the  histoiv  of  these  women,  and  congnieiitly.  writing  their 
joumev  towards  one  another,  the  novel  insists  on  circular,  imagistic  sirtjciures  which 
become  the  overiapping  geographical  svmbols  b\  which  each  woman  tries  to  "piece 
logeiher  'berownlifenaiTaiite  and  her  own  possible  cute.  The  novel  moves  through  a 
seeming  chronologt. covering  roughly  ihcvears  of  197X  1974.  and  1980.  But.  jusias 

Milkman  Dead  moves  forward  in  time,  as  the  Pino  familv  moves  closer  to  a reunion,  thev* 
travel  back  inhisloiv  and  across  landscape  to  weave  genealogv  and  to  archive  illness  and 
cure.  Fundantemallv.  the  novel  sections  work  through  a over-arching  interpretive  image; 
"Ordinan  Seductions."  "Imagining  Wimer."  and  "'The  Languages  Lost."  In  this  sense  the 
novel,  despite  its  mvTiad  lenses  and  points  of  view,  constructs  in  its  ritual,  a historical 
present  that  moves  genealogicallv.  that  archives  recurring  traces  within  the  larger  scope 
of  the  interpretive  Irammgs-thc  ocean,  the  moon,  shells,  blueness,  hunger,  tongues, 
silence.  The  images  accumulate  meaning  as  the;  are  placed  and  then  replaced  indifferenl 
narratives,  so  that,  for  example,  when  Celia  drowns  herself,  because  Lourdes  and  Pilar  do 
not  come  home  to  stnv  and  plan  to  take  Celia's  only  living  relative  back  with  them  lo 
America,  the  earrings  that  the  narration  lingers  on  have  accumulated  the  sense  of  a losl 
Gustavo,  a lost  sweet  iniimacv.  losl  parents,  losl  children,  lostlanguoges.  the  poeliy  of 
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Lorca,  cipahk  or  comfoning.  bui  Iml;  else,  a losi  ueahh.  a uealih  of  lenetsand 
inleipretaiions  dial  canroi  be  passed  on-ihe  earrinjs  are  finall}  an  image,  which,  like 
other  images  of  ihis  novel,  even  The  images  orSameria.  can  cmbodv  a person  bui  cannol 
sav  e ihai  person  from  Ihe  madness  of  isolation  and  the  deaths  that  the  narratives  of  male 
violence  cause. 

ILhen  interviewed  about  her  liierarv  influences.  Garcia  named  Toni  Morrison's 
Song  of  Solomon  as  one  nf  Ihe  ihree  hnnt  i thai  "staved  on  her  desk' while  she  was 
writing  Dretmting  |Lopea614|.  Clearly,  the  struciure  of  Sung  informs  ihe  simriurp  of 
Pram  mg:  both  arejoumeys  "south"  to  an  originals  source  in  an  anempi  to  retriev  e 
surviv  al  knowledge:  boih  consiruci  archives  of  failed  cures  as  ihe>  trace  the  genealogical 
narratives  of  familv  diseases;  and  both  insist  on  the  possibiliiv  that  survival  knowledge 
can  be  passed  down  10  oihethealersrcharaccers.’familv  through  folkloric  methodology. 

As  with  oil  of  Ihe  narratives  in  this  sludv.  DrcuminD  insists  that  some  form  of  "reading." 
(whether  it  be  textual,  or  the  symbolic  readings  ofdiv  inationsl.  some  form  of  iranslating 


In  Ceremony.  Taya  is  able  lo  return  Imponam  methodological  knowledge  lo  his 
mbe.  and  while  evil  is  never  ousied-il  has  merely  moved  on  to  L.A.-lhe  novel  ends  with 
a sense  of  a return  to  harmony.  The  deaths  of  those  like  Helen  Jean  are  eoraposiiionally 
■putloresi.'  "fornow.'hovveverprobleraatically  their  repression  is.  While  Sone  nf 
Salsgiafl  ends  in  deep  ambivalence  and  an  unresolved  momem  offlighl.  it  luus  scripted 
flight.  The  realism  persists  in  the  iiisisiem  grammar  of  the  closure:  Milkman  does  take  lo 


Ihc  air  anJ  he  doa  It  because  bis  beds  has  acquired  a certain  kind  of  know  ledge. 


Dreaminu  attempts  a similar  scripting  of  cure*as*agcnc> . And.  like  the  nosels  of  this 
studs,  it  does  so  bt  taking  each  character  through  a number  of  failed  recortstructed 


agencies  notonlt  to  reveal  }usl  how  corporealit  manifest  and  political  disease  is.  how 
rooted  u is  in  masculine  wars  and  violent  intimacies,  hut  also,  fmallv.  to  return  to  a 

orteoflhe  most  hybrid  ctiiaiivcs.  cannot  stiftive  translation  between  Spani^  and  English, 
a language  which  "seems  an  impossible  language  for  intimacy"  tChiisiie  108). 

Ulten  Amelia  Weiss  pratsed  Cristina  Garcia's  Hrsi  novel  in  her  rime  book 
review,  she  described  Garcia  as  "Like  a priestess,  in  passages  of  beatnifui  island 
incantation.  ^ conjures  her  Cuban  heritage  from  a land  between  ‘death  and  oblivion'  so 
that  she.  too.  can  fasten  on  Abuela  Celia's  drop  pearl  earrings. . |67).  Like  Toni 
Morrison  and  Leslie  Marmon  Silko  before  Iter.  Garcia  the  writer  is  elided  with  the  figure 
of  conjuror  calling  forth  from  the  dead  another  nanaiitcofthc  past.  'The  act  of  conjuriag 
then  locales  the  sromcller  within  ihc  ceniialiiy  and  agency  of  the  lead  characler  and 
gencraiesa  narraiKc  locus  for  dreaming  the  hiture.  Celia,  one  of  Garcia's  main 
characters,  re-  narraies  history  and  in  doing  so  piotidcs  several  modes  of  witnessing 
sun'ital.  She  models  all  the  would-be  cures  of  the  diseases  that  revolution  and  male 
tiolence  caused.  The  novel  itself  becomes  a Iheater-like  present  staging  history  as  it 
stages  possible  cures  for  the  tioience  of  history.  Bur.  imporranrlt.  ii  becomes  a documenl 
of  failed  healing,  a document  of  what  embodied  image  cannot  do  in  ail  of  its  lyricism. 
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Lite  Momson  and  Silko.  Garcia  becomes  cominuous  vcith  ihc  ver>*  momeni  of 


iheaier:  Garcia  Ispresenied  in  (he  rcsieusas  the  rilualizcd  fasrener-of-eairines.  a noselisi 
obsessed  with  remembering  lo  sur\is*e.  and  lo  pass  (he  narratti'e  ofsuri'ivaJ  omsards  lo 
descendaius.  Because  nreammo  gives  a (beairical  present  (emporaliti  that  is  alisais 
remaking  the  character's  agcncc  through  the  siors'ieller  and  vice<iersa.  it  Is  not  surpnsmg. 
then.  ihairei  ieMers  described  this  no'elas  imagisiic.  liTical  or"in8|icnl'  and  left  it  at 


thauor.  iftheviveni  farther,  to  articulate  the  narraiii  e methodologi  of  Dreaming,  thei 
repeated  the  central  generative  meiaphorics  of  the  no'el  and  called  it  conjure. 


obsess!'  e staging  of  the  meiaphorics  of  curing  the  multi-fold  diseases  of  trauma  and 
dislocation.  Like  those  novels- too.  the  figures  of  sioMeller  and  the  methodological 
aesthetics  are  hea''il>  informed  b>'  the  logics  orantMinesrit>  imbedded  in  oralirv  and 
indigenous  female  curing  rituals.  So.  "hile  Garcia  is  currently  touted  ns  representalit  e of 
an  ethnic  tradition  of  "Tiling  -she  is  housed  in  the  "Cuban-American"  section  of  the 
bookstore  and  most  revieusare  quick  to  label  her  os  such-she  is  touted  also  as  a 


coniemporar'  purvet  or  of  the  neu*  school  of  novel  As  Thulani  Davis  said  in  her  .Veti 
York  Times  Bitok  Acv/cu*.  Dreaming  is.  "the  latest  sign  that  American  Literature  has  its 
o"it  hybrid  oB’spring  of  the  Latin  American  school"  1 14}  "Hybridity"  is  multiply 
defined  by  the  critics:  Garcia  has.  in  one  critic's  terms,  proven  that  geographical  lines  do 
not  determine  the  limits  of  a tradition  {Torres  961.  Hoaever.  'hybridity'  in  the 
methodology  of  this  novel,  like  the  by  brid  methodologies  of  Sona  and  Ceremont.  is  for 
more  complicated  than  a (hematic  commingling  of  multiple  ethnic  images  or  an 
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inicrrogation  of  gender : h i:f  the  iniegraiion  and  n-onsaihurafion  of  die  oral  and  rinial 
methodological  nill  to  surv  ival  and  to  cure  into  the  conlemporao  American  novel  fom. 
As  such,  the  nairalive  logics  b>  uhicb  it  mot  es  exposes  the  more  dangerous  aspects  in 
the  transcendent  promises  or'*hvbricr  schools. 

Thus,  it  makes  sense  that  some  critics,  like  Merrlhelen  Ponce  of  Belles  Leiires. 
would  describe  this  novel  as oter-mciaphoric  while  not  acknowledging  the  potential  that 
the  laden  metaphor  becomes  metonomt  for  a hybrid  body  generating  itself  out  of  a death 
space  into  agency  (16).  Others  have  described  Dreaming  as  imresoh  ed  or  •Testless” 
(Davis  13).  Oaroia  herself  has  described  her  central  characler  Celia  as  over-stuffed  w ith 
the  metaphorical  weight  of  her  political  history.  She  has  also  described  part  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  novel  was  to  represent  an  ‘ele|dtani‘  history  in  a 'pvthon*  set  of  images: 

"I  didn't  know  how  to  work  so  much  history  into  the  novel.  1 tried  to  judiciou.sly  fit  it  in. 
butihenovclbulged  with  the  weight  of  Celia's  history.  It  was  a 'pyihon  swailowiiig  the 
elephant'  siIuation''(Lopez6l  I ) 

"Agency  ” becomes  a momem  of  the  theater  of  the  python  self-willing 
cotisiraction  through  the  elephant  weight  of  cultural  image.  In  the  theater  of  ihesc  cures, 
there  are  many  tailed  agencies.  Celia  kills  herself.  Felicia  dies  of  svyriiilis;  Javier  is  lost  to 
alcoholic  oblivion.  The  family  never  returns  whole  to  itself;  it  is  unable  to  rescue  cither 
Felicia  or  Celia.  So  the  novel,  in  its  will  to  archive  a women's  knowledge  of  surv  ival  for 
the  cure,  archives  the  failed  cures  and  the  failed  agencies  in  the  language  of  Image.  At  the 
cenier  of  failed  agency  is  something  always  already  present  that  rises  above,  persists 
through  socio-hislorical  contexts  of  this  migrating  family  and  their  would-be  cures:  male 


Don'l  'ou  see  ht>\s  ihev  are  carxmg  up  our  world.  Guslar  o?  How  Iher're 
siealingourgcopafJi;?  Ourfales?  ■nicarbiirer>  is  no  longer  in  out  hands.  To 
survise  isan  acl  of  hope.  |99| 

The  firsi  page  nfriieaminc  in  Cuban  is  a simple  skeKh  of  a family  tree.  -Jorge 
ddPino(b.:8d7)m.Celia(nee  Almeida.  I TOPf  heads  Che  reeord  of  descenc.  IniliaJIr. 
this  genealogical  sketch  announces  what  Michiko  Kakutare  said  in  "Dreamings  and 
Veamingsofa  Family  ofExiles."  might  be -ihc  much  abused  form  of  the  family  epic" 
(39).  Howescr-ibenosel  bolh  moves  within  a straighifonvardi)  temporal,  linear  outline 
of  the  familv  history  and  deconsirvcis  chat  linear  rcmporatiiy  with  its  more  imagisuc. 
aggregate  and  archnisi  siructuie.  If  it  Isa  family  epic,  it  is  far  more  the  epic  of  abused 
women  Iry'ing  to  recompose  themselres  Iban  the  iradiiiorul  epic  of  male  cbanKiers 
journeying  through  the  world.  It  is  the  epic  of  attempted  imagist  cure. 

Each  character  is  sick  with  a bodily  illness  that  at  once  could  be  inieiTireied  as. 
for  example,  the  madness  lhal  is  Ihe  late  stage  of  syphilis,  or.  more  meionymically . the 
madness  Ihal  results  from  on  inability  to  compose  oneself  oui  of  the  trauma  of  violent 
sexual  abuse  A disease  can  be  at  once  traced  to  its  linear  logical  roots  or  to  the  spawning 
violence  of  men:  Celia  might  have  been  suffering  from  postpartum  depression  on  the  one 
haisd  after  the  birth  of  Lourdes,  or  deep  depression  from  a realizaiion  of  her  own 
powerlessness  at  the  abuse  of  her  husband  on  the  other.  One  reading  resists  the  symbolic, 
the  other  resonates  with  political  narraiises  of  revolution,  poverty,  and  resurrected 
capitalism  in  Ihe  suie  of  exile.  And  the  two  commingling  are  the  nexus  point  for  writing 
cure  and  agency. 


While  the  no\  el  in  iis  imagislic  l>7icsMt>.on  a consum  and  associative 


present  tense,  and  an  associationai  morphinij  of  the  characters'  voices,  it  is  worth 
outlining  the  narraiiv  esof  each  of  these  women  characters  to  sec  their  patterns  of  disease 
and  willed  cures.  Each  character  traces  a gcnealogv'  of  their  own  disease  in  an  aitempi  to 
find  cure.  Each  cure  isolfered  as  a reflgured  agenev  and  as  a moment  of  theater  io  which 
the  character  sees  heiself  as  an  amor  and  sees  also,  herself  as  the  audience  to  her  own 
acting,  as  reader  and  actor  artd  interpreier  of  her  own  narrative.  Each  female  character's 
narrative  is  an  almost  obsessive  archive  ofwould'be  cures  and  failed  cures  and  theaters  of 

For  the  sakeofclarttv.  this  essay  takes  each  woman's  life.  Ceiia.  Lourdes.  Felicia, 
and  Piiar.  and  rraces  it  chronologically  through  linear  lime  documenling  Ihe  images  which 
make  disease  manifest  in  her  body,  and  the  images  through  which  each  woman  attempts 
cure.  Celia,  the  central  character,  is  the  matriarch  of  the  Pino  family.  Inanalmosi 
perfunctory  irony,  the  first  section  of  Dreamino  in  Cuban  begins.  "Celia  del  Pii». 
equipped  with  binoculars  and  wearing  her  best  house  dress  and  drop  pearl  earrings,  sits  in 
her  wicker  swing  guarding  ihe  north  coast  of  Cuba"  (3).  An  implicit  longing  and  demal  is 
Imbedded  in  the  split  between  the  image  of  Celia  and  her  presumed  agency:  a woman  all 
dressed  up  on  her  wicker  swing/the  locus  of  domeslicitv  as  the  agent.guardian  of  a nation. 
In  a son  of  grim  head-nod  to  the  difficulty  of  imagining  any  serious  agency  for  this 
woman,  the  Images  themselves  speak  to  a kind  of  powerlessness.  an  ullimaie  non-soldier. 
Surely  this  crucial  role  must  be  Celia's  tfreomng  as  opposed  to  anv  reality.  Sureh  a 
bedecked  housewife  could  not  guard  a country*. 
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Celia's  voice  and  Uie  voices  of  ihc  oiher  female  ctiaracicrs  in  this  novel  repon  as 
much  a penealogv*  of  violence  begetting  disease  as  an  anendam  morphoiogs  of  survival. 
What  Celia  later  calls  the  logic  of  the  "columns  of  blood  and  numbers"  masculinih  is 
entangled  hiUi  n hat  Celia  hopes  she  could  hat  e passed  on  to  her  fundamenialK 
inconsolable  fanilj.  "ihemoipholop  of  survival"  (43-J3).  Bui  the  morphologv  of 
surv  ival,  a mcihodolog)  of  reading  and  interpreting  bodies  and  of  selling  oneself  into 
action  is  evncily  what  Celia  lacks  and  searches  for  herself  The  rrrorphalogv  ofsurv'ival 
is  rooted  in  active,  stuffing  readings  and  archiving  of  experience  that  lakes  into  account 
the  blood  and  columns  but  that  wills  Ihe  logics  of  dreaming  and  pro[*cs>ing  in  order  to 
open  up  other  narrative  spaces. 

The  direct  desccni  of  lineage  becomes,  through  the  bodies  of  the  women 
characters  and  tellers  of  Ihe  storv.  an  atiempi  to  cure  the  diseases  Ihoiarelhe  result  of 
male  violence.  And.  male  violence  and  Ihe  ensuing  diseases  are  inseparable  from  a failed 
agenev.  B) 'failed  agenev.'  I do  not  mean  j simple  failure  of  the  humanist  model  of 
agency  1 1 mean  a failure  of  composition,  an  inabiliiv  to  compose  oneself  into  a narrative. 
In  David  Moore  s terms,  "failed  agency."  either  cannot  construct  a position  from  which  to 
scTipt.oriilacksiel8lional/commuiialarchilectures(390).  A failed  agency  isafarlurelo 
imagine,  for  long  enough  to  survive,  a singular  subjeciivily  inietaciing  within  a larger 
consciousness  The  women  in  this  novel  become  overwhelmed  loci-lheir  bodies 
transminers  of  V idem  fragments  they  cannot  contain  A failed  agency  is  noi  merely  a 
failure  to  compose  one  s own  position  in  an  arena,  nor  Isil  a failure  loeffecl  a presumed 
outcome:  a failed  agenev  is  die  Inablliiy  lo  ressl  madness  of  over  composiiion  and 


decomposUicn.  Il  is  the  madness  of  ihr  iiubilin  to  separate  out  one'soATt  soice  iront 
the  m>Tiad  voices  of  the  living  and  the  dead  and  the  tortured  as  thev  pass  through  the 
conduit  that  is  bodv.  It  is  also  the  failiue  of  an  audience,  whether  that  be  s mob  outside 
the  embassy  or  a farnily  reading  their  own  mother.  Celia,  to  read  a chaiaciet.  to  interpret 
need.  And  Celia,  the  central  matriarch  of  this  novel  becomes  the  ultimate  liguiz  of  an 
aggregate  failure  of  narrative  agencies:  she  stages  the  madness  of  becoming  a locus  point 
for  myriad  cultural  images  and  traumas,  a conduit  of  loss:  she  stages  the  many  forms  of 
cure  that  might  return  her  loan  agency  and  a composition  of  herself  to  survive. 

Finally,  while  she  has  learned  to  read,  to  interpret  in  order  to  sunive.  her  familv 
and  her  culture  do  not  know  how  to  mad  her.  She  remains  unreadable  even  as  she 
materializes  in  the  earrings  a firsl  and  long-lost  love  gave  to  her.  Her  loss  is  prophesied 
in  the  verv  first  line,  despite  the  insistence  of  the  descent  of  her  being  through  her  familv 

Thus  begins  a novel  that,  tike  Snng  of  .knlomon  and  Ceremonv.  poses  various 
forms  of  cure-as-retigured-agenev  . To  assume  the  agency  position  that  propaganda  offers 
is  posed  as  a potential  cum  for  tmumaand  all  its  myriad  diseases  as  much  as  the  cure  of 
getting  purilied  in  a sanleria  ceremony,  or  of  immersing  oneself  in  the  aesthetics  of  Lou 
Reed  and  the  bass.  The  tension  that  esisls  between  the  vets  first  sentence's  assertion  and 
the  image  it  portrays,  the  ensuing  ironic  poweriessness  that  lingers  as  the  aftertaste  of  this 
split  is  at  the  heart  of  both  the  diseases  of  this  novel  and  iheir  would-be  cures.  Later  in 
the  novel,  it  beeomes  clear  that  Celia  has  lokcn  up  the  agenev  that  El  Lider's  propaganda 
proposes  as  a way  to  compose  herselfoui  of  a deeply  dislocating  grief.  She  was 
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po»erles$ness  CO  find  herfirsi  lo«- lo  sciruve  the  Bhuseofher  in  lavs  and  her  husband; 
and.  most  importontlv  despite  her  promise  to  her  self,  she  uas  pouerlessness  to  leach 
sunSval  to  her  daughter  Felicia  or  bnng  solace  to  her  son  Javier. 

Her  assumption  of  a posed  agenev  is  inseparable  from  a will  to  rev  isc  her 
heterosexual  desire  as  nell-sbe  dreams  ofa  sensualired  El  Lider  Ihanldng  her  for  her 
integral  role.  Her  political  ^enev  will  bestow  upon  her  a sexual  agenev  as  well:  ^e 
could  be  a hisioricallv  important  figure,  spot  and  prevent  another  Bav  of  Pigs,  be  "feted  at 
the  palace,  serenaded  bv  a brass  orchestra,  seduced  by  El  Lider  himself  on  a ted  velvet 
divan''(3), 

If  there  Is  any  origin  of  disease  in  this  novel,  it  is  not  necessariiv  where  one  might 
assume  It  would  be  hisioricallv  locaied-wiih  violence  orBallsla.  or  with  Castro.  "El 
Lider."  and  the  rev  olution.  or  with  the  failure  of  the  revolution  to  slop  the  great  povenv  of 
the  country.  The  inception  point  of  death  and  oblivion,  of  a character's  inability*  to 
compose  herself  begins  with  a failure  of  heterosexual  love  .vet  in  the  failure  of  patriarchal 
political  discourse.  The  origin  of  death  and  oblivion  is  familial.  Intimate  mole  violence. 

Male  V iolcnce  creates  a rupture  m w hich  the  female  chamciers  dream  their 
agencies.  Celia  nee  .Mmeida.'  who  guards  the  horiron.  was  abandoned  by  her  mother 
whenshe  was  very  young.  She  says  other  own  life  lhai  she '•spent  her  entire  life  waning 
for  others,  tor  something  or  other  to  happen"  (35).  Dreaming  became  the  attendant 
pattern  to  waiting  Celia  developed  her  own  aesthetics  m response  to  loss,  in  the  rupture 
loss  created.  "Dreaming."  then  becomes  the  adaptive  solace  that  Icadslo  ageneraiivc 
aesthetics  of  agency . 


Celia  deals  v.iih  het  llrsi  loss  in  an  immersion  of  comfoning  aesihelics.  Celia's 
faiher  had  Tsso  families  uithin  Ihc  same  lossn:  iwo  nivesond  mo  seis  of  nine  children, 
and.  \shen  Her  parenls  divorced,  in  quici  stiiune  ar>d  povern.  Celia's  molher  scrubbed  her. 
dressed  her  up  and  pui  her  on  a train.  Her  mother  walked  nwa>  and  never  looked  hack. 
She  describes  the  last  she  saw  ofher  mother  "On  the  long  train  ride  from  the  countryside. 
Celia  lost  her  mother  s face,  the  lies  that  had  complicated  her  mouth.  The  life  Celia  was 
leaving  seemed  no  longer  significant.  For  hours  she  watched  the  rapid  sequence  of 
textures  that  flapped  like  streamers  outside  her  window. . ."(92).  The  disassoctation  of 
grief  makes  of  the  world  a 'raptd  sequence  of  textures.'  and  that  disassociation  finds 
within  that  lack  of  imity  or  discemibleness.  an  aesthetic  comfort. 

When  Celia's  mother  left  her  at  the  train.  Celia  went  to  her  great  aunL  Tie  Alicia, 
in  Havana  where  she  fell  in  love  with  the  noise  and  the  streets  and  balconies,  'like  elegant 
chariots"  (93|.  Tia  Alicia  is  an  image  of  comfort  and  mothering  for  Celia:  she  is  also  on 
image  of  an:  she  look  Celia  to  the  movies,  museums,  orchestra  and  to  the  Ceiba  tree,  a 
tree  which  in  indigenous  culture  is  a female  goddess  able  to  grant  healing  and  wishes. 
TheCcibn  tree  wilt  irnim  throughout  Celia's  narrative  as  a son  of  touchstone  for  wish 
and  an  aesthetics  of  healing  composition'  as  a giri  she  must  run  three  times  quickiv 
around  the  tree  to  request  a miracle.  As  a woman  she  must  pray  and  request  permission 
to  walk  through  its  shadow,  and  later,  she  meditates  on  it  to  meditate  upon  the  healing  of 
her  daughter.  Felicia.  Tia  also  gave  Celia  another  aesthetic  form  ofcomfon  and  reading: 
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The  Sion  of  loss  isnoi  comfoned  for  long.  Asasoun^  \somao.  Celia  wotlied  io  a 
camera  store  selling  cameras  and  she  me)  Guslavo.  the  Spanish  married  man  uho  seas 
there  to  bu\*  a camera  lo  record  the  atrocities  in  his  own  couniA'.  He  told  Celia  that  when 
people  saw  the  photographs  of  the  murders  taking  place,  thes  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
dent  murder  had  happened.  Celia  had  an  aHajr  w ith  Custaso;  he  gave  her  the  pearl  drop 
earrings  she  netet  takes  off  until  she  kills  herself.  Gustavo  becomes  the  early  image  for 
a political  and  pht  steal  liberation  for  Celia  But.  one  day.  while  there  was  a riot  outside. 
Cciia  woke  in  their  hotel  room  to  see  Gusiato  disappearing  into  the  crowd.  She  net  er 
saw  him  again.  There  is  a hint  that  Gustavo  died  or  (hat  he  was  on  the  run  politicallt-he 
was  anempting  to  record  atrocities  at  the  hands  of  his  government.  But.  it  is  also  possible 
that  Gustavo  fled  his  alTairand  his  responsibilitt  lo  Celia  in  a narratite  typical  of  the  men 
m this  notch  All  of  these  readings  of  Gustavo  haunt  the  nanaiive  of  Celia  because  he 
becomes  the  nest  failure  of  would<be  agency,  wDuld*bc  cure  for  loss  and  constriction:  he 
also  becomes  another  failure  of  audience.  He  is  nol  there  to  read  and  interpret  Celia,  nor 
10  respond  to  her  readings  and  writings.  (39-36) 

The  loss  of  Guslato  interrupts  the  healing  that  Celia  hasdone  in  the  hnme  ofher 
Aunt  AMcia-lt  is  another  abandonment.  Celia  takes  heiself  to  the  bnutnica  and  tells  them 
she  wants  the  potion  that  will  bring  her  h long  easy  solace."  She  bought  the  prescriptite 
herbs  and  settled  in  lo  let  them  work: 

She  bought  tiger  root  from  Jamaica  to  sempe.  a cluster  of  indigo,  iraiuluceni 
crimson  seeds,  and.  lastly,  a tiny  burlap  pouch  of  herbs.  She  boiled  leas  and 
honeycombs,  steamed  open  her  pores,  adjusted  the  shutters,  and  drank.|36) 

Her  cure  looked  as  if  it  would  kill  her: 


Celift  took  10  bed  bn  earls'  summer  and  siased  iheie  for  rhe  nexieighi  monlhs. 
Thm  she  ssos  shrinking  there  ssns  no  doubt.  Celia  had  been  a tall  ssoman.  a head 
taller  than  most  men.  ssilh  a full  bosom  and  slender,  muscled  legs.  Soon  site  ssas 
a fragile  pile  of  opaque  bones  ss-irh  sclloss-ed  noils  and  no  monthls  blood. . .(36) 


She  tsasically  lay  dossn  to  die.  and  stars'cd  and  aged.  Standard  medical  science  could  not 
diagnose  Celia,  nor  could  it  cure  her: 


Esen  the  attempts  of  her  neightsors  to  mix  and  conjure  exery  prexiously  knoun  cure  for 
such  a state  did  not  work  and  left  the  neighbors  resigned  to  Celia's  own  will  to  die: 

Neighbors  suggested  their  own  remedies:  arnica  compresses,  packed  mud 
from  a holy  well,  ground  elephant  tusk  ^m  the  Niger  to  mix  in  her  dailv  broth. 
They  dug  up  the  front  yard  for  buried  maledictions  but  found  nothing.  'The  best 
cooks  on  Palmas  Street  offered  Celia  coconut  custard,  guayaba  and  cheese  tones, 
bread  pudding,  and  pineapple  cakes. . .(37| 

Finally  Celia's  great  aunt  called  in  a samera  who.  alber  draping  her  with  beaded 
necklaces,  tossed  the  shells  to  divine  ibe  will  of  ihc  gods.  Sbe  offers  image  rather  ihan 
prescription.  "Miss  Celia."  she  saya.  "I  see  a wet  landscape  in  your  palm. . . .she  will 
survive  hard  flames"  (37).  Celia's  actual  recovery  is  not  detailed,  but  the  attempted  cures 
for  her  'ruinous  passion'  and  attendant  loss  of  will  to  survive  are  telling:  the  herb  images, 
the  Dudiiional  cures  are  not  working.  Vk'hai  works,  finally,  howevenemporariiv.  isthe 
imagislic  prophesy  of  Sameria.  it  makes  her  body  and  psyche  mseparable  from  a qualiiv 


oHandscapc.  h diciaie.s  her  suniva].  The  uriginal  hun.  despite  ihe  nox  els' incessam 
searching  tor  it,  is  never  ‘heated'-il  is  merelx  recomposed. 

While  Celia  recov  ers  she  begins  her  eodlcss  correspondence  with  Gusutoai  the 
piompiing  of  Jorge.  He  tvanis  closure:  irGuslnvo  doesn  I v,anl  Celia,  let  him  sax  so  and 
thcnJorgexxilloxxnher(37).  Celia'sfirsi  letter  is  IxTicaliy  gorgeous  for  its 
displacement  of  her  body  and  her  pronnuncemenl  of  commitment  all  ot  once.  "Mi  querido 
Gustavo. " she  xvrites.  "A  fish  sxvirrts  in  my  lungs.  Without  xou.  xxhnl  is  there  to 
celebrateT'(37| 

It  is  clear  lhai  Gustavo,  political  casually  or  philanderer,  never  xvTole  bach.  Celia 
kept  the  earrings,  mamed  Jorge  and  cxery  month  for  rxvcnly-fixe  years  xxxote  a letter  to 
Gustavo  that  she  never  scni  The  unsenl  lenersend  each  section  of  the  narratives  of  this 
not  el.  In  doing  so.  the;  resuirecl  the  lost  xxould-be  audience  of  the  abandoning  beloved: 
buL  m an  essential,  generative  ^lii.  ihex  also  libeiaie  Celia  lo  sax  xx  hat  she  does  not 
aniculaie  elsevxhere.  The  unsent  letter  loGustaxo  alloxxs  her  lo  write  a mxrhic 
helerosesual  desire,  even  as  the  very  presence  of  the  unseni  letter  insists  on  Its 

impassibility.  Until  her  granddaughter  Pilar  Is  bom.  and  Celia  knoxxs  Pilar  will  be  the 

scotyreiler/archivisl/conjuror  of  survival,  ihelosi  Gusuxo  is  Celia's  only  real  audience  to 
her  desire  to  be  cured  xxhich  is  inseparable  from  her  desire  lo  haxe  agency. 

Jorge  punishes  Celia  once  they  arc  married  for  her  loving  Gustavo.  He  wants  to 
break  her“xxrir(4<Ml|.  He  leaves  her  alone  for  long  periods  of  lime  xxiih  his  abusive 
moiher  and  sister.  When  Celia  finds  oui  she  is  pregnanl  with  her  first  child,  she 


lanlasizn  of  escaping  to  Spain  and  li\inpauild  sexual  fftadom.  roaming  and  dancing 
unlil  Gusiavo  comes  and  finds  her:  ^e  fantasizes  herself  an  aesthetics  of  fteedom* 


She  would  dance  flamenco,  her  shins  whipping  a thousand  enmson  lights  Her 
hands  would  be  hummingbirds  of  hard  blach  sounds,  her  feet  supple  against  the 
floorboards  of  the  tughi.  She  would  drink  whishc>  with  tourists,  embroider 
histories  flagrant  w'iih  peril,  suidc  through  the  darkness  with  nothing  but  a 
tambourine  and  too  mans  cnrnaiions.|U3i 

Celia  dreamsasexual  and  historical  agenc>  for  herself.  What  stops  her  famosiamg  is  her 
sense  of  responsibilin  for  her  daughter.  If  she  has  a hot.  shedecides.  she  will  go  to 


If  she  had  a girl.  Celia  decided,  she  would  slat.  She  would  not  abandon  a 
daughter  to  this  life,  but  train  her  to  read  the  columns  of  blood  and  numbers  in 
men  sej-es.  to  understand  the  morphologj  of  sursival.  Her  daughter,  too  would 
outlast  the  hard  flames.  <42| 

Jorge  names  the  girl  Lourdes  for  ihe  "miracle-working"  shrine  of  Franco.  But  b\ 
the  time  the  bab>  has  arTisud.  Celia  can  no  more  fulfill  her  promise  than  she  can  compose 
herselfinloanrihing  but  a landscape  in  which  she  and  her  girl  child  both  hat-e  been 
absorbed  and  repressed  he>ond  recognition; 

In  the  final  dialogue  wrih  her  husband,  before  he  look  her  to  the  osvlum.  Celia 
talked  about  how  the  babv  had  no  shadow,  how*  the  earth  in  jus  hunger  had 
consumed  it.  She  held  their  child  b>*  one  leg.  handed  her  loio^e.  and  said.  "I  will 
not  remember  her  name."  (43 } 


when  she  realizes  agirl  daughter  mas  lileralh  be  devoured  b>  the  material  of  the  world, 
and  her  sense  of  the  congruence  and  imcipreiive  logic  of  images  continues  even  while  she 
is  in  the  ns>)um:  she  associates  Jorge's  job  as  a salesman  ofelecirioal  appliances  with  the 
electric-shock  ireauncni  the;  are  gi\  ing  her.  She  sees  the  vets  archiieclure  of  the  asylum 
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as  diseased:  sKe  sees  the  process  there  of 'healing'  a matter  of'eaiing  ones  oun  face/ 

She  reports  in  an  almost  mortoiorte  in  one  ofher  unseat  letters,  "Mi  amor.  The  pills  thet 
uatch  me  swallott  make  m>  thoughts  stick  like  cotton.  I lie  to  the  doctors.  I tell  them 
my  father  raped  me.  that  I eat  rusted  sunsets,  scald  children  in  m>  ttomb.  Thet  bum  mt 
skull  ttilh  procedures.  The>' tell  me  Tm  improving"  (511.  Celia  befriends  a uontan  in  the 
astiumtt  ho  is  guilty  land  mad.  presumably  I for  killing  her  husband.  But  Celia  desenbes 
heras  "unrepemanl"t5l).  She  plans  tvith  itus  uoman.  Felicia 'no  escape."  But  Felicia 
dies  and  Celia  returns  to  her  husband.  In  a mote  reminiscent  of  the  rest  cure,  the  doctors 
tell  Jorge  that  Felicia  needs  to  litebt  the  sea  and  lobe  unperturbed:  she  is  not  allotted  to 
listen  to  challenging  classical  music.  The  doctors  imply  thai  she  rteeds  consistcnct  for 
healing:  her  letters  imply  oiherttise.  Her  desire  for  a long,  east  solace  has  been  replaced 
by  the  know  ledge  of  the  deadening  habit  of  boundaries  set  by  "priests  and  politicians." 

Celia's  ttilho  agency  seems  to  return  in  the  naming  of  her  second  daughter. 
Felicia.  No  longer  does  she  accede  to  the  quasi-religious  roimcle  longing  of  naming  a girl 
Lourdes.  She  names  her  second  daughter  alter  the  woman  who  was  a husband  killer. 

Celia's  eniin:  life  is  the  anempi  to  be  an  ageni.  all  the  while  recognizing  the 
imerconneciions  of  impnsoning  narmtites.  In  other  ofher  letters,  Celia  reports  that  she 
continued  liting  by  the  sea  and  had  a son  Javier.  Jorge  was  hard'  on  Javier  and  Celia 
waspowedess  to  slop  it.  Lourdes  neverreally  forgives  Celia  and  runs  to  her  father.  In 
her  letters,  Celia  began  to  locale  her  agency  and  her  cure  in  the  political  narratives  of  the 
time:  she  organizes  10  oust  Batista.  She  has  great  hope  that  the  revolution.  ElLider.  Ihe 


happensiance‘'ofhisarTi>al  viill  bring  an  craancipaiioiuo  women's  oppression  and 
povem.  While  she  does  nolexpliciih  rclaic  povern  lo  sexual  \ iolcnce  and  her  own  cn 
ow  ogainsi  both  asa  crs*  to  reslruciurinp  the  narrauves  of  women,  she  does  report,  in  her 
unsenclcners.  ofatnpsheand  Jotpetook  to  Ihe  counirs  side  She  saw  that  povern 
makes  etervihinj  more  visible.'  She  saw  a poor  girl  begging  in  a crowd  and  then  she 
saw  a man  ‘slip  his  finger'  in  the  girl.  Celia  cried  ouL  the  man  ran  awav  and  she  gate  all 
of  her  food  to  the  girl.  Celia's  new-found  agenct  became  grounded  in  this  image  of  girls' 
surt  ivaJand  that  El  Lider  promised  her  a sexual  safett  . agenct  and  a mote  into  a more 
liberated  space  for  giris. 

After  Celia's  husband  dies,  she  decides  lo  "Throw  hriseir' enlirelv  into  the 
retoluiion  She  goes  to  cut  cane.  Celia  romamiciaes  her  role  in  the  cutting  of  cane  asa 
political  agenct  thai  makes  her  notions  of  a countit  w ork: 

Celia  imagines  the  cane  she  cuts  being  ground  In  Ihe  centrales-  and  its 
thick  sap  collected  in  t ais.  The  furnaces  will  iransfottn  it  to  moist,  amber  crt’stals. 
She  pictures  threc-hundred-pound  sacks  of  refined  white  sugar  deep  in  the  hulls  of 
ships.  People  in  Mexico  and  Russia  and  Poland  will  spoon  out  her  sugar  for 
coffee,  or  to  bake  in  their  birthdat  cakes.  And  Cuba  will  grow  prosperous.  Not 
the  false prosperiit  of  pretioustears.  but  a prosperitt  that  those  with  her 
on  these  hot.  still  mornings  can  share.  Next  season  the  con  will  regenetaie.  a 
tegetal  mystert*.  and  she  will  return  to  cut  it  again.  In  another  seven  tears,  the 
fields  will  be  burned  and  replanted.  (45} 

She  sees  a productite  logic  of  image  related  arising  from  landscape  and  a right 
relation  lo  landscape  and  this  git  es  her  at  once  an  indit  idtial  and  a historical  hope 


strong;  all  she  eats  is  stteelened  bt  the  stmk  of  sugarcane,  "she  soaks  her  feet  in  balms  of 
her  water,  plays  cards  past  midnighi.  cals  oranges  under  a full  moon.  She  examines  her 


hands  dails  uilh  pride"  <45).  This  passage  reads  like  anodvrr  aesihciic  fantasy  of 
liberalion-she  is  immersed  in  die  bodily  agency  as  she  is  immersed  in  a nanaiiie 
political  apency . She  finds  solace  there.  Her  body  sirengtbens.  But  this  agency  car 
hold-'Celia's  daughiers  are  lost  to  her.  in  search  of  their  cmn  agencies  and  Celia  is 
haunted  by  a recurring  dream  of  a girl  in  danger: 


suell  and  hurst  crimson  and  the  tree  shiiielsand  dies.  145) 

The  girl  she  dreams  of  is  not  just  the  abstracted  daughicT*girl.  the  poiem  stricken  and 
sexually  abused  girl:  it  is  also,  quite  specifically  Felicia,  her  daughter,  icbo.  on  the  day  the 
tidal  wave  hit  their  neighborhood,  collected  shells.  Felicia  as  a little  girl,  was  drawn  to 


the  shells,  asa  saniera  is  drawn  to  shells  for  Iheirdiiination  prapenics.  Celia  w*atched  the 


see  for  signs  of  shifting  boundaries:  Felicia  gathers  shells  for  what  they  might  map  of 
future  narraiiies.  thhai  images  do  for  both  of  these  women  is  to  oJlow  ihe  doubleness  of 
symbolic  preserice  and  interpretation  and  historical  specificity. 


Cefia  must  return  lo  her  home  and  landscape  to  try  to  pass  some  knowledge  of 
sun  iial  and  when  she  does,  she  maintains  her  revolutionary  role  by*  becoming  a civilian 
judge.  Tellingly,  her  counioom  is  a theater,  in  which  the  number  of  fractured  family 


riarraiKcs  that  must  be  "judged"  increasingly  undermines  her  sense  thai . "what  she 
decides  maltes  a differences  in  others'  Mies,  and  she  feels  pan  of  a great  hisioncal 
unfolding"  (1 11); 


Since  the  Family  Code  passed  earlier  ihis>eai.  more  and  more  people  are  turning 
to  the  courts  V ith  their  problems.  Women  nho  claim  their  husbands  are  not  doing 
their  share  of  their  housework  or  who  want  to  put  a stop  to  an  eslramahtal  a^air 
bring  Ihe  matter  before  a judge.  Very  few  men.  however,  take  their  complaints  to 
the  People's  Court  for  fear  of  appearing  weak.  or.  unihinkablt.  us  cuckolds.  Celia 
dislikes  these  cases.  To  her.  such  matters  are  pri\  arc  and  should  nor  be  .settled 
before  a public  hungry  for  eniertainmcni.  IIU) 

Celia  IS  uncomfortable  with  the  specific  public  performance  and  mis-reading  of 
such  failures  of  inrimacy  whenjusi  such  a failure  look  her  fainils  from  her.  tA'hen  it  Is 
her  turn  to  judge  the  adulierous  husband.  Celia  tries  lo  judge  fairly,  dirferenlly.  lo  alier  the 
usual  ‘soap  opera'  narrative  and  calls  the  husband  to  the  stand,  finds  HIM  guilty  and 
sentences  him  lo  one  year  of  volunteer  work  at  the  stale  nursery  “WheTe  he  will  have  to  do 
the  usuaj  women's  work,  "changing  diapers.'  and  "warming  milk."  While  Celia  is  aware 
of  the  way  the  soap  opera  of  failed  men  recurs  obsessively  in  ihc  poliiicai  iheaier  of 
revolution,  she  still  tries  to  ground  her  agency  there 

However,  an  Bgertcy  becomes  more  lempomry  than  the  heavily-laden  bodies  she 
cannot  sate  or  survive.  Her  inability  to  save  Javier  horn  alcoholism  when  he  rerums  lo 
her  begins  lo  corrode  her  agency . She  et  en  calls  on  a saniem  ro  come  lu  the  bouse,  but 
the  saniem.  at  the  sight  of  the  house,  st  the  sighi  of  whaiev  er  she  prophesies  for  Celia  and 
her  family,  buns  up  and  dies,  leaving  only  a cloak  behind.  When  Celia  walks  into  her 
house  after  Ihe  sanera  self-combusis.  her  son  is  gone  and  she  reaches  to  her  breast,  finds 
a lump  that  is  cancer,  and  has  a mastectomy.  (1601 

The  logic  of  the  images  is  haunting:  the  body  of  the  one  who  can  seethe  future 


: stand  Ihe  know  ledge  of  it. 
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Thenox'el  obsessi\'ely  iiuisu  on  the  failure  of  Celia  ic  fmd  agencv.  in  pan  because  Cdia 
is  unable  lo  find  iJie  luvralives  lo  interprei  and  lo  save  her  children. 

The  Fire  Rernecn  Them 

The  oddu.  the  official  sanichaprediciion  for  this  tear,  is  mixed.  Yes.  believers 
can  accomplish  many  things  because  the  dead  are  benevolcutly  inclined  toward 
the  living.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted  because  w'hat  the 
living  desire  will  require  great  effort.  (147) 

ifCelia'snarmiivc  of  disease  is  rooted,  as  one  critic  noted.  ina'Tuinous  passion.' 
her  daughter  Felicia's  narrative  of  disease  and  would-be  agency  is  rooted  in  a kin  ruinous 
passion  (Rey  es  35).  Felicia  is  aiiracted  to  all  that  may  heal  her  as  a child:  she  just  doesn't 
undersuuid  the  rimalisL  performance  rules  of  the  healing  rituals.  Her  friend  Heimina. 
daughter  of  a santera.  repons  that  Felicia  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  was  truly  color- 
blind as  a child  and  as  an  adult.  Felicia  is  not  afraid  as  others  are.  of  the  racial  roots  of 
sanlena  or  of  its  connection  lo  landscape-she  is  drawn  to  the  objects  and  images  of 
sanieria.  but  not  to  Ihe  blood.  After  anending  a divination  session  at  Kemtina's  house 
when  she  was  a child.  Felicia  was  taken  with  coconuts.  She  was  the  same  in  her  church: 
she  collected  fo^olten  v eils  or  rosary  beads,  jars  with  holy  water,  crucifixes.  As  she  said 
of  her  own  fascinations  "the  paraphernalia  of  faith  had  pros  ed  more  intriguing  than  its 
ov  er-wToughi  lessons'  ( 1 50). 

Like  her  mother.  Felicia  was  restless  for  a bigger  life,  for  movement  and  change. 
She  dropped  oul  of  high  school  to  "work  in  ihe  city."  As  Celia  reports  in  her  letters,  there 
was  really  only  one  kind  of  wort;  in  the  city  fora  young  woman,  proslituiion.  Felicia 
goes  in  to  ihe  escort  serv  ice  to  be  "interv  iewed"  for  a job;  and  she  gets  a lesson  in  capital 


and  bod>.  Modam  Thibaui  iclls  her*‘bunocka  are  lOo  large  for  Europe,  bui  for  here. 


iJic>‘U  do."  rencs  her  a red  sequined  dress  arsd  FcUcia  goes  out  for  the  night  with  Merle 
Grads,  a rancher  from  Oklahoma  167).  He  rubs  her  hips  when  he  gambles  and  calls  her 


capital,  and  one  she  flees  from;  but.  b>  the  lime  she  meets  her  abuser,  she  is  so  hungi>  for 
escape,  she  cannoi  read  her  own  bud)  -us<ubjeci  for  abuse. 

Felicia  rerurns  to  uaitressing  and  there  meets  her  future  husband-  the  abuser 
Hugo.  Felicia  goes  uiih  Hugo  simph  because  he  asks  if  she's  eaten  sol  if  she's  hungr). 
This  question  alone  has  all  kinds  ofresonances^in  this  single  question.  Hugo  intones  a 


desire  for  mote,  for  freedom,  for  comfort.  Bui.  when  Felicia  goes  to  the  hotel  room  to 
make  love  to  him.  he  "bit  Felicia's  breasts  and  left  purplish  bands  of  bruises  on  her  upper 
ihighs~(80}.  Hugo  teaches  Felicia "uhal  he  likes"— a sadomasochistic  fantas)  plat' 
tvhere  Felicia  is  his  ''bitch."  And  then,  in  the  imdiiton  of  the  male  characters  of  this 
novel,  he  leaves  her  (871. 

Hugo  returns  seven  months  later  when  Felicia  is  in  despair,  pregnant,  and  working 
in  a butcher's  shop,  altogether  too  aware  of  her  own  relation  to  the  slaughtered  animals 
and  her  own  bod).  "I'm  red  meat.''  Felicia  repeated."  Hugo  monies  her  and  then  chokes 
her  until  near  death  and  then  leaves  for  sea  Ihe  next  da>.  Hugo  brings  back  s>philisand 
other  venereal  diseases  and  infects  Felicia.  Pregnant  again  with  her  son.  Itaniio.  who 
almosi  dies  from  the  svphilisas  an  infant.  Felicia  decides  to  kill  her  husband.  True  to  her 
name,  heragenc).  hersurvivul.  becomes  her  will  to  kill  the  man  who  has  infected  her  and 
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lohcrbodj.  Like  Ta>-0- she  can  offer  up  Ihe  images  ihai  make  Ihe  relaiion.  buu  like 
Taj-o- her  madness  is  the  resale  of  beinu  able  lo  locale  herself  firw  amonp  those  images 
and  then  10  script  herself  out  of  them. 

The  narrative  reponsall  of  this,  but  Felicia  herself  cannot  articulate  iu  so 
immobilized  is  her  bodyuith  the  weight  of  the  cultural  diseases  that  occupv  her. 

She  opens  her  mouth  but  her  thoughts  erase  ihemselves  before  she  can  speak. 
Something  is  wrong  with  her  longue.  It  forms  broken  trails  of  words,  words 
sealed  and  resistant  as  stones.  She  summons  one  sume  and  clings  to  iu  a 
drowning  woman,  then  summons  another  and  another  until  she  cries.  ~Mami.  I 
grieve  in  mv  dreams.”  (83) 

Felicia  continues  m her  delusions  caused  b;  the  her  svphilis  until,  finally,  she  tries  to  kill 
herself  and  her  son.  One  of  the  last  things  she  says  to  her  son  Ivanito  is  "Imagination. 
hkememotv.cantransfoimlieslolPJihs'lSd).  If  this  is  the  case,  the  lie  to  truth  is  the 
aw1ul  weight  that  the  cultural  disease  of  abuse  imposes  on  Felicia  is  too  much  and  that 

herunsenl  letters,  if  suffering  and  imagination  were  km.  Her  daughter  transposes  the 
question  lonssen  that  the  construction  oriustorv*  and  memorv— the  association  of  dreams 
can  tell  the  truth.  But  here,  in  the  case  ofFelicia.  truth  is  no  agent  to  liberation;  it  is  an 
agent  to  suicide.  Recognilion  without  transformation  becomes  a kind  of  mis'reading  that 
begets  suicide 

\Mten  suicide  fails,  the  Govemmem  tries  lo  impose  a political  agency  upon  Felicia 
as  a son  of  spiritual  and  moial  cure:  it  sends  her  to  a retraining  camp.  In  the  camp. 

Felicia  cannot  remember  why  she  is  there;  or.  rather,  she  has  been  told  that  she  tried  tn 
kill  her  son.  bul  when  she  searches  the  memory  all  she  finds  Isa  "white  lighi  that  burned 
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in  plucc~  (107),  ImponamI).  images  in  ihc  novel  ofTcf  up  at  once  an  inierprelive 
possibililv' or  methodology,  bui  also  a diaplacemeni.  The  image  ofTera  the  "long,  ea,*;>* 
solocr"  orrotgening  ihc  body's  pain.  Felicio  isiequited  to  tramp  ihc  same  (rails  El  Lider 
did.  Her  famih  and  friends  (ly'lo  cure  her  by  insisUng  she  posidon  herself  as  an  agent  for 


Everyone  tells  Felicia  (hat  she  must  find  meaning  in  her  life  outside  of  her  son, 
that  she  should  give  the  revolution  another  irv'.  become  a New  Socialist  Woman, , 

, Felicia  tries  to  shaice  off  her  doubts,  but  all  she  sees  is  a county  living  on  slogans 
and  agitation,  a people  always  on  the  brink  of  war.  She  scorns  the  militant  words 
blaring  on  billboards  eieiywhere.  WE  SHALL  OVERCOME. . .AS  IN 
VIETNAM. . CHANGE  DEFEAT  INTO  VICTORY. . .Even  the  lowly  weed 
pullets  boasted  a belligerent  name:  The  Mechaniaed  OfTensive  Brigade.  Young 
(cochers  are  Fillers  for  Learning.  Students  working  in  the  fields  are  the  Juvenile 
Column  of  the  Centenary.  Literacy  volunleers  are  The  Fatherland  or  Death 
Brigade.  It  goes  on  and  on,  numbing  her,  undermining  her  willingness  to  fight  for 
the  future,  hers  or  any  body  else's.  If  only  her  son  could  be  with  her.  1108) 

Celia  cannot  read  a cure  for  Felicia  and  imagines  Felicia  is  incurable:  Celia  is  incapable 
of  imagining  the  cure  lhat  would  work,  but  she  can  weigh  the  agencies  that  haven't  cured 


If  only  Felicia  could  take  an  interest  in  the  revolution.  Celia  believes,  it 
would  give  her  a higher  purpose,  a chance  to  panicipare  in  something  larger  than 
herself. . . .Nothing  shakes  Felicia's  settled  indjB'etence.  Not  the  two  weeks  she 
spent  in  guerilla  training  in  the  mountains.  Not  the  day  and  a half  she  lasted 
cutting  sugarcane.  Felicia  rerunted  from  the  fields  complaining  of  her  wrenched 
back,  her  ^iredded  hands . . . .Felicia's  doctors  recommended  that  she  join  a 
theater  group,  saying  that  many  malcontents  had  finally  made  their  peace  with  Ihe 
revolution  through  acting.  But  Felicia  showed  no  aptitude  for  the  stage.  Her 
daughter's  talents.  Celia  realized  ruefully,  lay  in  her  unsurpassed  dmmo  for  the 
everyday. . . (1 17*1  IB) 
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Felicia,  immoc'cd  b>*  the  explicil  political  agency  El  Lider  prescribes,  decides  a 
manjusi  might  bring  her  back  to  herself.  So,  she  consults  a sonicra  to  firui  out  if  it  is  in 
the  divination.  The  sanlero  •'reads"  Felieia's  bods : 

Then,  ss-iih  sixteen  cowries,  he  touches  Felicia's  forehead,  her  hands,  and  her 
knees  so  that  the  gods  may  learn  of  the  aching  between  her  legs,  of  the  hunger  on 
her  lips  and  the  tips  of  each  finger,  of  her  breasts  laul  with  desire.  The  gods  will 
tell  herwhai  to  do. 

The  sanlero  tosses  and  rctosses  the  shells,  but  they  foretell  only 
misfoiTune.  He  enlists  the  aid  of  the  sacred  oia  stone,  as  well  as  the  shninken 
head  ofa  doll,  a ball  ofpowdeted  eggshell:  and  the  eggun.  a avertebra  from  the 
spine  of  a goal.  But  the  reading  does  not  change.  (148) 

Importanih . the  sanlero  makes  symbolic  riiunJ  of  her  body  in  order  lo  mediate 
with  the  gods.  The  saiero  tries  every  kind  of  symbolic  inlerveniion  Irora  materials  of  the 
landscape,  but  to  no  avail.  The  sanlero  determines  lhai  for  Felicia  lo  have  a husband  Is 
like  a basket  trying  to  keep  water.  She  must  cleanse  herself  first,  rubbing  a bag  all  over 
her  body  and  leasing  it  at  the  cemeiciy  for  the  dead  cure  her  infection.  Felicia  does  not 
complete  the  ceremony ; on  the  way  home  she  falls  in  love.  The  day  afier  she  marries  her 
husband.  Ernesto,  he  dies  in  a kitchen  fire.  She  writes  to  El  Lider  believing  it  is  a 
conspiracy . And  there  is  a sort  of  narralrie  conspiracy  against  Felicia:  sbonK  afier  the 
gnef  over  her  dead  husband  sends  her  into  delusion  again,  she  blacks  out  onlv  to  find 
herself  married  to  a man  she  doesn't  recognute.  They  are  living  ina  traveling  camrial. 
This  big  hairy,  wholly  physically  unanraciive  man.  promises  Felicia  ihal  they  will  flee  to 
America,  that  he  has  set  up  the  boats.  When  they  take  an  etening  ferris  wheel  ride  and 
her  husband  tries  to  initiate  sex.  she  shoves  him  to  his  death  and  reiums  home,  tanned 
and  slender'  as  if  she  had  been  on  vacation. 


who  could  -read"  her  besl.  ihe  daughar  of  ths  saniera  priesl.  Sanieria  becomes  an 
importani  set  ofnanainestsilhin  ibis  novel  for  many  of  the  reasons  oral  narratives  and 
indigenous  cures  have  been  imponam  in  the  oilier  novels  of  this  projeci.  Hermina 
seems  lo  claim  Ihai  Felicia  could  nol  have  been  saved,  despite  all  the  cures  people  tried, 
because  it  «as  "fated"  or  "Ood's  Will."  At  the  same  lime,  however,  her  narrative  offers  a 
reading  of  Felicia  that  sanieria  did  cure  her  reslless  grief;  il  was  unable  to  cell  her  family 
back  10  her.  unable  to  leach  ihem  to  "read"  Felicia  a.s  cured  raiher  than  mad.  Hermina 
also  insists  that  while  the  rev  oluiion  changed  many  things  and  broughi  her  race  more 
freedom,  "the  men  are  still  in  charge."  and  "FIsing  that  is  going  lo  lake  a lol  longer  than 
twenty  years"  (1851.  Implicitly  , what  Hermina  s theorizing  insists  is  that  Felicia  could 
oot  be  cured,  ev  en  within  the  world  of  Sanieria.  as  long  as  the  country*  w*as  still 
portiarehal. 


'Some  of  the  charocieristics  thol  Murphy  points  out  in  his  hisioiy  of  Sameria 
poinl  to  a similarity*  between  this  leligion  and  other  oral,  ritual  indigenous  curing 
piinciples-ihe  principles  ofholh  an  absolute  and  a dynamism,  of  perpetual  movement  and 
of  object  or  symbol  or  body  as  temporaiy  manifestation  of  movement.  In  addition,  this  Is 
whv  Sanieria  provides  a sort  of  my'ihic.  relational,  positionality  without  center,  perse. 

The  center  is  possession  and  dyamism:  "The  sacred  world  ofsameria  is  motivated  by* 
ashe.  Asheisgrowth.  the  forcelow-ardcompleiencssanddiviniiv.  The  Belgian 
mlssicnofy  Placide  Temples  called  this  view  of  the  worid  an  ontology  of  dy  namism.  that 
is.  a belief  ihni  the  real  worid  is  one  of  pure  movement.  In  fact,  the  real  world  is  one  not 
of  objects  but  of  forces  incominuai  pioccss.  Ashe  is  the  ground  of  reality*.  Butw*cmust 
remember  that  it  is  a ground  that  moves,  and.  so.  no  ground  at  all.  To  conceive  this 
ground,  in  order  lo  speak  of  it  ns  something  rathci  than  nothing  sanleros  speak  of 
Olodumare.  the  Ow*ner  of  Heaven,  the  Ow*netofall  Destinies.  Olodumare  is  the  object  of 
a^e.  the  ultimate  harmony  and  direction  of  oil  forees"  (130). 
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When  Felicia  came  back  from  murdering  her  -bearish"  husband,  she  came  hack 
asking  for  ~La  Madrirra."  or.  imponanilv.  ihe  mother  figure  of  santeria.  She  began 
attending  ceremronies.  and  Herminia  repons: 

For  her.  they  were  a kind  of  poetr>  that  connected  her  to  larger  worlds,  worlds 
alive  and  inTinite.  Ourrituals  healed  her.  made  her  believe  again.  Myfathcrused 
to  sa}'  that  there  were  forces  in  the  urtiverse  that  can  transform  our  lives  if  only 
we'd  surrender  ourselves.  Felicia  surrendered  and  found  her  fid/rllmeni. . . .She 
had  a true  vocation  to  the  supernatural.  1186) 

Felicia  found  the  hope  for  agency  and  for  being  pan  of  a liberating  consciousness 
in  Sanieria.  The  rituals  treated  Felicia  "as  ifshe  were  anewbom  child"  ( 185).  Induing 
so.  they  rewrote  a symbolic  genealogy  of  family,  binh,  and  cosmers  for  her.  in  which  she 
could  attain  perspective  and  a liberation  from  the  weight  of  her  own  bodily  experience. 
The  rituals  allowed  Felicia  to  see  herself  located  within  rtarrath'es.  located  within  the 
planets  and  as  a potential  ‘voice"  for  other  possible  narratives: 

. .La  Mitdrina  slipped  the  sacred  necklace  of  Lbalala  around  Felicia's  neck. 
Felicia  told  me  she  grew  sleepy,  and  feltiLs  though  she  weredriflmg  through  the 

heav’cns.  that  she  was  a planet  looking  at  herself  from  one  ofher  moons After 

many  more  rituals  and  a finl  bath  in  the  omiero.  the  sanients  led  Felicia  to 
Obatala's  throne.  The  div  iner  of  shells  shav  ed  her  head  as  every  one  chanted  In 
the  language  of  Yoruba.  They  painted  circles  and  dots  on  her  head  and  cheeks- 
vvhite  for  Obaiala  reds  and  yellows  and  blues  for  the  other  gods-ond  crowned  her 
widi  sacred  stones.  Ii  was  then  Felicia  lost  coitscjousnes.s,  falling  into  an 
emptiness  w iihoui  hisioiy  or  fulurc.  1 1 87) 

This  riiuaJ  intones  an  imponani  aesthetic  composition  for  the  rendering  of 
refigured  agency.  Nol  only  does  Felicia  see  herself  as  an  object  in  an  arranged  cosmos, 
she  loses  consciousness  and  rerums  to  some  originary  v'oid.  ft  is  from  there  that  site  wall 
become  a "purified " objecl.  an  object  through  w hich  a god  or  gods  will  spe-ak.  She  is 
possessed  by  the  head  God.  a god  sometimes  equaled  in  Sanieria  with  die  catholic  god. 
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kiwuTi  someiimes  u ihc  -god  uho  doesn't  rull>  care  about  human  afTairs.  The  sanieias 
made  cuts  on  Felicia's  tongue  thal  she  mat  "divulge  his  st  ords."  But  Felicia's  hodv, 
purified  and  retold,  cannot  compose,  cannot  utter. 

Felicia's  healing  so  mirrors  her  madness  that  it  is  impossible  to  knots  tthsi  images 
mighthateoccupiedherasshcualked.  Hermima  could  not  see  them  or  bear  them.  'Diet 
ttere.  finallv.  uniianslaicable  into  logical  language.  'Their  onl\  materialization  was 
Felicia's  toid  and  "purposefur  walk.  Herminia  claims  that  Felicia  found  her  cure  and 
her  peace  'The  narrative  reports  no  imagisiic  or  nanaiit  e logic  of  the  "peace"  anairred. 
Despite  her  new  found  peace,  the  sj-phillis  still  kills  Felicia.  Herminia  implies  (hat  it  was 
Felicia's  family  reading  her  healing  ns  jusi  more  madness  that  estranged  Felicia  from  the 
living.  Despite  all  of  the  rituals  the  santeras  did  to  US'  to  sate  Felicia  Jrom  dving  once  she 
was  initiated,  she  still  aged  suddenly  and  grett  listless  and  dull.  She  lost  speech  utterly 
and  finally  died.  The  santeras  firtally  named  her  death  as  'god's  will'  and  insisted  that 
whatever  else  was  to  be  healed  would  be  healed  by  "the  spirits  of  the  dead." 

The  narrative  describes  Felicia  as  healed  In  deaih-ber  skin  heals,  the  lumps  heal 
and  she  finally  looks  healthy  and  at  peace.  So  eten  when  Felicia  finds  a curative  agenct. 
the  seeming  lack  of  her  most  important  community  lo  acknowledge  and  trust  that  agenev 
and  anempi  to  rebuild  a relaibnship  with  her  leads  to  her  decline.  And  her  healing  is 
umranslatableandinefreciual  loheal  her  family.  Her  healing  in  death  is  prophetic  of  her 
mother's  imagisi  mirietaJ  in  suicide. 

Felicia's  death,  however  magically  described,  leaves  an  orphaned  mother  who  was 
unable  to  seiipi  an  agency  for  her  daughter's  survival  or  for  her  daughter's  sense  of  self 
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uid  peace.  She  reads  her  daiighicr  s uishes  loo  lale.  And  in  a slim  fragmenl  nf  a seciion. 
Felicia's  son  saving  ~ how  lonely  he  felt"  turns  an  old  radio  skyward  to  try  to  hear  his 
mother's  voice  and  he  doesn't  henr  it.  Her  experience  is  lost  to  him.  tAhat  he  hears 
instead  is  Wolfman  Jack,  and  Wollinan  Jock  can  "talk  toamtlllon  people  at  once"  ( 191 ). 
His  own  moiher  could  never  oner  or  compose  her  experience  man  inlelhgiblc  manner: 
she  is  left  to  the  fecund  dead  for  their  remaking  or  for  some  other  nairattve's  remaking 
Rape  and  Hunger 

I asked  myself  once,  “what  is  the  nature  of  obsession?"  But  I no  longer 
question  it.  iCelia  in  a letter  to  Gustavo  97) 

It  was  not  a question  of  control.  Lourdes  did  not  banie  her  cravings: 
rather,  she  submitted  to  them  like  a somnambulisl  to  a dream.  (21) 

Lourdes,  the  first  daughter  of  Celia,  the  one  named  for  miracle'making.  never 
forgot  or  forgav  e the  moment  her  mother  handed  her  bv  one  leg  to  her  falher.  saying  "1 
will  not  remember  her  name."  This  was  Ihe  moment  of  iiutiai  rupture  for  her  and 
generates  an  aintosi  incestuous  bond  with  her  falher.  Lourdes  bonds  with  her  father  and 
has  such  a close  relation  to  him.  she  is  capable  of  making  him  “blush."  'A'hile  the  novel 
never  explicitly  names  their  relation  as  incestuous,  it  is  emuiionally  incestuous  without  a 
doubt.  As  a little  girl.  Lourdes  dresses  up  for  her  father's  return.  Man)  years  later,  come 
bock  from  the  dead.  Jorge  admits  to  Lourdes  he  wanted  her  to  be  “all  mine." 

But  she  grows  up  and  marries  Rufmo.  a man  ftom  a wealthy  Cuban  family.  As 
with  Celia,  her  healing  began  only  to  be  ruptured  by  a further  trauma.  The  violences 
against  women  become  almost  obsessive  in  this  novel.  When  Louides  was  out  riding  ooc 


da\',  herhorae  fell  and  ^^'as  injured:  she  limped  all  the  un}  home  lo  find  her  husband 
held  aigunpoim  b\‘~m\nluiionan'  soldiers  ~ She  veiled  ai  ihem  lo  leave  vviih  "such 
ferocitv  lhai  ihc  soldiers  lowered  iheir  guns  and  backed  loward  iheir  jeep"  170).  Bui  as 
the\*)iack  off  and  leave,  blood  pools  ai  her  feel:  she's  miscarried. 

And  ihe  soldiers  reium  one  da\  when  Rufino  is  gone.  Thev  hand  her  ihe  sheet 
lhal  says  ihe  estate  was  now  the  property  of  rbe  revolutionary  govemmem.  She  rears  ir  in 
half  and  screams,  "mote  fiercely  than  before."  for  Ihem  lo"Cei  out  ofherhou.se"  (71). 
One  of  the  soldiers  rapes  Louiries.  As  the  rape  begins.  Lourdes  experiences  what  Celia 
and  Felicia  experienced  in  their  moments  of  trauma:  a heightened  and  re*arranged  aural 
and  visual  sense  She  tries  to  fight,  to  exen  herwill.  but  they  overpower  her.  Lourdes 
sees  her  raper  as  disquieting  object:  her  aestheticizing  of  him  at  once  underscores  her  rape 
and  distances  iiselTect  on  her.  She  begins  the  imagisiic  narrativlztng  that  at  once  reveals 
and  composes  a logic  of  horror,  but  which  also  displaces  IL 

She  begins  by  looking  the  rapist  directly  In  Ihe  eyes;  "They*  were  unrentarkobic 
except  for  the  whites,  which  were  tinged  with  the  filmy  blue  of  the  blind.  His  lips  were 
loo  lull  for  a man.  As  he  tried  lo  press  them  to  Lourde's  mouth  she  snapped  her  head 
back  and  spat  in  his  face"  (71 ).  Her  repugnance  helps  her  lo  fight  back,  but  her  will  to 
agency,  to  power  is  crushed  by*  these  men.  Iniiiolly.  she  can  see  the  rapist's  gums  me 
"soli  and  pink,  delicate  as  the  pelols  of  a rose."  but  once  he  begins  to  slice  her  clothes 
from  herbrsdy,  she  no  longer  sees,  but  smells  viv-idly.  She  smells  an  entire  history  of 
him:  her  smelling  i.s  at  once  diagnosis  and  prognosis:  the  milky  clots  of  rot  in  his  mouth. 


his  face  on  his  wedding  day  . the  tears  when  his  son  dies:  "she  smelled  his  rotting  leg  i 


Afnca  vvhere  it  ;^ouJd  be  blo^^7l  oITtiishodv  on  a moonless  savanna  nighi.  She  smelled 
him  uhcn  he  was  old  and  unbaihed  and  ihe  flies  blackened  his  race"  (71-72). 

Lourdes  moment  of  Trauma  creates  an  altered  sense,  an  altered  imagisiic  sursival- 
her  prophessing  (lis'es  her  some  kind  of  power  over  the  soldier  in  her  ima^ning  even  as 
he  tapes  her.  The  imaties  are  harrifv  bg.  but  like  Celia's  letters  lo  Gustav  o in  (he  midsi  of 
her  worst  griefs  and  madnesses,  the  images  of  this  soldiers  life  are  Iviical.  imabic  even. 
When  he  finishes,  he  takes  his  knife  and  cuts  language  on  her  body.  ~A  primeval 
scraping.  Crimson  hieroglyphics"  (721.  The  cuning  of  her  body  brings  a kind  of  vision 
back  to  her  eyes,  but  ell  shecnnseeis  blood  seep  from  her  skin  like  rainwater  from  a 
sodden  earth."  Like  Celia,  and  Felicia.  Lourdes  is  the  landscape  at  once  poliiicni  and 
Inilmoteinall  Us  violences.  Before  the  soldier  leaves,  he  baners  her  with  his  rifle. 
Lourdes,  in  a grim  rupture  from  her  naming,  tries  to  bathe  herself  with  cv  ervUiing  used  to 
clean  her  house,  but  she  cannot  dean  off  the  cut  language  in  her  skin.  Only  then  does  ^ 
attempt  to  read  what  he  cul  into  her  body,  but  it  is  "illegible." 

The  Illegibility  of  that  writing,  the  inability  to  translate  the  act  on  her  body  may  be 
the  very  trauma  that  drives  Lourdes,  years  later,  into  what  may  not  be  termed  a direci 
-disease"  (particulariy  in  Ihe  land  of  capital  and  consumption!,  local  herself  into  a sise 
26  at  her  bakery  in  New  York,  lolhen  starve  herself  into  a size  4 (and  love  the  "clean 
void"  that  her  body  seems  to  become),  lo  binge  again,  and  all  the  while,  lo  abuse  her 
daughlerPilarforany  sipsof  budding  sekuality.  Lourdesespecially  abuses  Pilar  for  her 
sesuality  and  ctealiv  iiv . but  she  also  abuses  Pilar  for  any  form  of  independent  thought 
Pilar  Holes.  "My  mother  reads  my  diaxy'.  tracks  it  tlown  under  the  mattress,  or  to  the  lining 


Dfm>  winter  coal.  She  sac-s  it's  her  responribilit>  to  know  m>  pritmc  thooghls. . ."(26). 
and  Ptlarsavs.  later  in  the  novel,  if  it  weren't  for  her  grandmother  Celia  lalking  to  her  in 
herdreamtt.  tdie  would  not  be  able  to  survixe  her  mom's  violence;  she  would  be  "afnid": 

I might  be  afraid  of  her  if  it  weren't  for  those  talks  I have  with  Abuela 
Celia  late  at  night.  She  tells  me  that  mv  mother  is  sad  Inside  and  that  her  anger  is 
more  fhisiration  at  what  she  can't  change.  I guess  I'm  one  of  those  things  she 
can't  change.  Still,  Mom  can  get  prertx' violent.  In  her  hands,  bedroom  slippers 
are  lethal  weapons.  (63) 

In  a son  of  mirror  relation  to  her  mother  Celia.  Lourdes  abuses  her  child  from 
over-control,  over-kilt  and  takes  up  the  promise  ofcapiutlism  to  heal  the  violence  ofnipe 
(which^e  understands  as  thecenital  violence  of  the  revolution):  she  wi)l  own  bakeries 
all  over  America: 

. . .Lourdes  felt  a spiritua)  link  to  American  moguls.,  to  the  immonaliis  of  men 
like  Irenee  du  Pont,  wiiose  Vaindero  Beach  mansion  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba 
she  had  once  visited.  Site  envisioned  a chain  of  Yankee  Doodle  bakeries 
stretching  across  America  to  St.  Louis.  Dallas.  Los  Angeles. . . .Eiich  store  would 
bear  her  name,  her  legaev:  LOURDES  PUENTE.  PROPRIETOR.  (170-71) 

She  imagines  herself  as  (he  great  Cuban  represeniaiix  e ofan  intmigrani-made-good-in- 
America.  She  dmams  tltese  dreams  os  she  ingests  sticks  bun  after  sticks  bim  and 
siereois-pes  other  immigrants,  parlicularlv  the  Puerto  Ricarts.  She  demands  repeated  sex 
from  her  husband.  Her  food  compulsion  and  her  sexual  compulsion  are  meani  to  give  her 
something  neither  ever  quite  can:  "Lourdes  was  reaching  through  Rufino  for  something 
he  could  not  give  her.  she  wasn't  sure  what"  (21 ). 

Her  compulsions  also  parallel  her  father's  dsing.  He  has  come  to  America  ro  gel 
better  medical  care,  but  he  ends  up  dsing  slowing  of  cancer  an.vwas.  As  he  brinks,  she 
expands.  So  Celia  seems  lo  be  eating  and  then  starving  the  s*ei>*  loctis  of  her  losses,  her 


bod>.  even  ns  she  claims  posserand  apenc>  over  herself  and  others  through  capitalism 
and  a moral  certitude.  Moral  certimde  and  good  business  gite  her  lumporars  senses  of 
ogencs;  she  joins  the  neighborhood  starch. 

The  inabilirt  to  translate  and  to  make  connections  undermines  ant  real  sense  of 
agenct  that  might  persisi  for  Lourdes.  After  her  father  dies.  Lourdes  begins  lo  lose  her 
grip  on  her  agency.  Her  father  comes  back  to  talk  to  her  and  she  ttonders  if  she  has  tired 
out  her  imagination  10  the  point  tthere  she  has  losirealitt.  She  ttonders  if  her  mind, 
unheknottnsi  to  her  has  been  cultivating  delusion.  "What  ifshe  haseshnusied  realityT 
(65).  Lourdes  "abhors  ambiguitt"  (65)  and  her  faiher  returning  lo  speak  luetdit  is 
ambiguous.  The  not  e!  asserts  Jorge's  ghostly  presence  ns  a reality  t it  does  nor  dub  him  a 
delusion  tthen  he  first  appears  to  his  ttffe  Celia  after  his  death.  Onlv  Celia  cannot 
translate  his  munerings.  She  cannot  read  him  or  hear  him  Lourdes  can  hear  him  clearit . 
and  Jorge  tells  her  that  she  must  tell  her  mother  Celia  that  it  vtas  his  faulL  that  he  IcA 
Celia  alone  to  break  her  spirit  and  that  is  ttht  Cello  tvenl  mad.  and  handed  Lourdes  over. 
When  Lourdes  finally  goes  to  Cuba,  at  her  daughter's  insistence,  and  Jusi  aAer  the  death 
of  Felicia,  her  mother  is  still  a stranger  to  her.  even  aAer  the  information  her  father  gate 
her.  She  is  unable  lo  urter  the  liberaioiy  message  to  her  mother  and  instead  focuses  on 
the  poor  there,  on  gening  Ivaniiooul  of  the  country,  despite  tshai  the  loss  of  another 
family  member  will  do  lo  Celia.  So  ev  en  when  the  dead  can  speak  in  this  not  e),  and  utter 
a potentially  liberalory  narrative  of  origin,  if  a person  cannoi  pass  that  know  [edge  on.  it  is 
lost.  Lourdes  cannot  heal  the  moment  her  mother  handed  her  over  to  her  father.  Nor  can 
she  heal  the  miscarriage  or  forget  it.  And  the  event  that  diseased  Lourdes  the  most,  the 


rape.  oveTpo^ers  her  so  much  emmionally  ihai  she  connoi  sec  or  read  her  ossn  mother  s 
need  or  connect  to  her.  ant  more  than  she  can  read  her  daughter's  need.  (222*227) 

'This  novel  is  marited  b>  not  onh  by  misconununication  and  untranslatable 
knowledge,  it  is  marked  bt  the  anendanl  inability'  to  be  cured  or  to  save  another's  life. 

One  nighl  before  she  goes  to  Cuba.  Lourdes  is  on  her  night  beat  turd  sees  something 
wTongoutoflhecomerofhereve;  a shadow  moting.  It  is  the  son  of  a Puerto  Rican 
woman  Lourdes  filed  for  stealing  fifh  cents.  Lourdes  is  so  taken  aback  by  the  young  man 
jumping  in  ihc  nver  to  die.  she  cannot  radio  "her  location"  (133).  She  dives  in  to  sat  e 
him.  buL  as  the  narrative  reports,  he  dies.  T)us  chapter  is  titled.  "Enough  Attitude."  And 
the  report  of  the  event  is  meant  to  tell  the  story  of  Lourdes  realizing  the  limits  of  her  own 
agency-ond  potentially  of  her  realizing  how  alienating  to  the  point  of  suicide  ilcan  be  to 
be  an  immigrant  in  poverty'  in  America.  But  white  the  narralive  points  out  this  flaw  in 
Lourdes,  ihis  lapse  In  her  cenainly.  she  quickly  lerums  to  her  moral  ceniiude  for  her 
agency.  And  it  is  ihiseeniiudc  dial  keeps  her  from  reading  her  moiher's  much  needed 

Unlike  ihe  siory'iellersofSilko.  and  Pitaie  and  Milkman.  Lourdes  fails  to  see  her 
owirculpabiliryi  she  can  see  her  own  desire  for  agency',  for  her  rape  lo  be  inielli^ble.  but 
she  cannot  see  her  responsibiliry  in  her  relation  to  her  famrly:  she  cannot  see  or  feel  how 
her  mother  or  daughter  feels.  Back  in  Cuba,  reluming  to  the  house  that  w'as  once  her 
home  (and  now.  in  grim  and  eetiain  irony)  is  a mental  hospital.  Lourdes  w'orsi  fear  isthai 
her  rape,  her  life,  whai  made  her  diseased  w'ill  go  unmarked  in  history,  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  landscape.  She  wishes  something  as  powcrliil  to  mark  or  retaliate  against  the 


landscape  where  she  is  raped,  her  worse  feaiis  dial,  like  other  hisiories.  her  nlghinrare 
will  simple  be  absorbed  imo  ihc  landscape: 

Whai  she  fears  most  is  this:  ihai  her  rape,  her  bab>  ‘s  death  were  absorbed 
qtiietlv  bs'  the  earth,  that  thee  ore  ultimately  no  more  meorunpful  than  falling 
leaves  on  an  autumn  da; . She  hungers  fora  violence  of  nature,  terrible  and 
peimancm.  to  record  the  evil.  Nolblng  less  would  satisfy  her. . . .Lourdes  studies 
the  checkered  linoleum.  long.s  to  dig  for  her  bones  likes  dog.  claim  them  from  the 
black-hooded  earth,  the  scraping  blude.  (H27) 

A mental  hospital  muse  stops  Lourdes  and  asks  her  if  she  can  help  her.  Poigrtanlly.  in  the 
tradition  of  Ceiia  and  Felicia,  she 'cannot  answer"  (227).  Her  body  does  not  have  a 
language  for  its  desire-the  novel  can  narrate  it.  but  cannot  find  for  her  that  first  body  that 
is  now  buried  in  Cuban  earth. 

Lourdes  turns  her  hunger  and  grieving  into  other  agertcy.  She  rurrts  instead  to 
rescuing  Ivanito.  Felicia's  orphaned  son:  she  repeals  an  almost  incesnuousness  w iih  hinv-a 
relation  of  over-image,  ladenness  that  precludes  possible  agencies  in  this  novel.  And 
haitito  he  becomes  an  image  of  dancing,  of  what  she  was  young  and  sestial  before  the 
rape,  of  what  her  Americanized,  sexualized  daughter  will  never  be.  She  thinks  only  of 
gening  ivanito  to  the  embassy  and  out  of  the  country  and  she  does  so.  She  dismisses  her 
mother  as  uninielligible. 


Ambivalent  Daughters  nfChango 

Pilar.  Lourdes'  only  daughter.  Celia's  granddaughter,  becomes  the  other  central 
character  in  this  novel.  'A'hilc  she  is  young.  Celia  talks  tu  her  in  her  dreams.  Pilar  hears 
her  grandmother  as  rays  of  light.  Celia  holds  onto  Pilar  as  her  audience,  as  the 
bcorer/inheriiorofher  knowledge  of  how  to  survive.  Celio  has.  as  a child,  brtihila 


povh'crs-she  can  make  bar  bab>*siuer‘s  haii  tail  out.  She  is  able  to  think  an  outcome  and 
eRcci  it.  Like  Milkman,  she  has  the  niaikines  of  a visionon  and  a sanicro.  or  a uilch.  She 
loses  this  posser  under  the  verbal  and  phvsical  abuse  of  her  mother  and  her 
demoralization  at  discovering  her  father's  affair.  Like  the  women  in  her  famih.  Pilar  is 
anaesthetic  and  deals  with  her  mother's  abuse  b>'  making  an.  She  finds  solace  and 
survival  in  materializing  her  vision.  One  pssebiatrist  asks  her  whs  she  desires  to  mutilate 
the  human  form.  Pilar  offers  several  explanations  of  why  she  uses  an  as  her  sunii  ai: 

what  could  I sat?  'fhatmt  mother  is  driving  me  crazy?  'Thallmissmy 
grandmother  and  wish  I'd  never  left  Cuba?  That  I want  to  be  a famous  anist 
someday?  That  a paintbrush  is  better  than  a gun  so  whs  doesn't  evetybody  Just 
leave  me  aloog?  Painting  is  itsowit  language.  I wanted  to  tell  him.  Translations 
just  confuse  in  dilute  IL  like  words  going  from  Spanish  to  English. . .|59| 

Pilar  becomes  the  explicit  character  of  an  as  cure,  an  as  sunivaJ.  She  makes  objects  to 
witness  her  life  and  to  carry  her.  She  witnesses  in  her  imagination  both  the  failure  of 
historical  oarratites  and  memory  when  she  says,  echoiog  the  young  Celia. 

I resent  the  hell  out  of  the  politicians  and  the  generals  who  force  events  on  us  that 
structure  our  lives,  that  dictate  the  memories  weTI  have  when  we're  old.  Every 
day  Cuba  fades  a little  more  inside  me.  my  grandmother  fades  a little  more  inside 
me.  And  there's  only  my  imagination  where  our  history  should  be.  1 1381 

When  she  finds  her  first  love  in  bed  with  another  woman,  and  realizes  the  belittling 
ciassness  of  his  sexuality',  she  finds  herself  a bass  and  plays  it. ". . .until  I feel  my  life 
begin''ll8I|. 

Pilar's  on  making  is  not  finally  enough  of  an  agency,  and  she.  loo.  desires  to  go 


back  to  the  roots  of  her  life,  lo  Cuba  where  she  imagines  she  will  find  a center  and  a 
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composition,  whtfe  she  »ill  become  revivified.  '*’hcn  Pilar  istwentv-one.  she  feels 
nosulgiafor  her  voulhinCuba.  Nostalgia  is  al  the  tool  of  her  wish  for  agcnev-: 

Still  I feel  something's  dried  up  inside  me.  someihing  a strong  uind  could  blow 
out  of  me  for  good.  That  scares  me.  I guess  I'm  not  so  sure  w'hat  I should  be 
fighting  for  anv-more.  Without  confines.  I'm  damn  near  reasonable.  That's 
something  I never  wanted  to  become.  { Idg) 

In  a search  for  her  self-materialization,  for  what  she  should  be  "fighting  for 
anv-more. " Pilar  takes  herself  to  the  boianica.  Her  explanation  of  vvhv-  this  ritual  of  art  and 
cure  points  to  the  more  corporeal  aspect  of  santeria:  "I'm  not  religious,  hut  I get  the 
feeling  that  it's  the  simplest  rituals,  the  ones  that  are  most  integrated  with  the  eaith  and  its 
seasons,  that  are  the  most  profound.  It  makes  more  sense  to  me  than  the  more  abstiact 
forms  of  vv-orship'i  I In  the  boianica.  Pilar  even  traces  herself  to  the  moment  where 
she  felt  she  lost  agenev . the  lime  when  she  was  an  adolescent,  trving  to  flee  back  to  Cuba 
and  her  grandmoiber.  "After  that."  she  says.  "I  fell  like  my  destiny  was  not  my  own.  that 
men  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  had  the  power  to  rupture  mv  dreams,  to  separate  me 
from  my  grandmother"  ( 1 99-2001.  Pilar  intones  the  root  rupture  in  agency  as  male 
violence-a  violence  of  making  a body  feel  dead  inside,  like  it  might  be  a v-essel  blown 
away  by  the  next  big  wind. 

In  the  botanica  Pilar  picks  a ted  and  while  bead  necklace  and  a staff  with  "a 
woman  balancing  a double-edged  ax."  The  man  w*ho  runs  the  botanica  recognizes  Pilar 
then  as  "a  daughter  of  Chongo."  Chango  is  the  god  of  fire  and  lighting,  of  destruction 
who  is  transition  uito  the  next  wurid  or  next  narrative.  In  Otis  one  deity-  is  the  double- 


sided a\  ofdesiiucljon  and  recomposition:  lo  be  a daughter  of  Chango  is  to  work  within 


216 

ihis^lli.  Bui  Chanfo  also  reprcscnis  a misled  lage-a  sior>' goes  ihal  Change,  cnraied 
u'itb  a lizard  foraccidenialK  suallouing  a gem  ii  \iss  supposed  lo  deliver  lo  Change's 
loser,  sen!  a hghiening  boll  ai  ihc  lizard  and  hcnceforUi  the  lizard's  threat  is  bnth 
"ssseUen  and  mule"  (201 ).  To  be  a daughter  of  Chango  may  be  to  be  the  lizard  as  ssell  as 
the  rager.  After  realizing  Pilar's  riiual  position,  after  recognizing  her  as  an  actor  in  a 
cultural  ritual,  the  old  man  tells  her  she  must,  "complete  sshal  she  began"  (2001.  He  gives 
her  both  prophess  and  prescriplion-the  herbs  ssilh  uhich  to  bathe  for  nine  eonseciive 
nights.  And.  in  the  irulv  iransculiured.  hybrid  curative  ritual  that  sanieria  is.  he  also 
prescribes  ammonia  and  holy  »aier.  This  ritual  of  cleansing  uill  tell  Celia  w-hai  she  is 
suRjosed  to  do  to  find  agency,  to  complete  the  uncompleted  ritual  or  perfoimance. 

But.  mie  to  the  form  of  the  nov  el,  the  herbs  have  made  Pilar  feel  lempoiarily 
protected  enough  to  take  a shoncui  through  a New  York  City  Park.  There,  she  is  raped  bv 
a group  of  three  eleven  year  old  boys.  As  hybrid  and  adaptive  as  Sameria  is.  it  cannot 
protect  her  corporeally  ia  a New  York  City  Parit.  The  boys  surround  her  suddenly:  like 
her  mother,  she  sees  a image  in  their  ey  es  that  offers  the  embodiment  of  their  logic  and  of 
the  stoiy:  "Their  eyes  are  like  fireflies,  hot  and  erased  ofmemoiy  ' (201 ).  One  presses  a 
knifeiohetihroai.  Tisedgeisascar.  another  border  to  cross. " Thev  tape  het  the  wav 
boys  who  don't  know  yat  about  sex  but  arc  imbued  with  rage  would  rape:  they  rape  her  as 
amother.  taking  o/fher  blouse  and  sucking  al  her  breasts.  Pilar  reassures  heiselfbv 
saying  They  are  children."  UTien  Ihey  are  done,  ihey  roll  Pilar's  weeds  and  smoke  ihem. 

Therapeisanobviousmeiaphor  for  American  culture 'Taking'  the  immigrant  girl.  Whni 


should  ha\u  been  a clear  prescripiion:  lo  balhe  in  the  herbs,  noss  has  become  polluted. 

The  boys  smoke  the  herbs  in  another  "hiie  ritual  and  Pilar  gaiheis  the  herbs  that  arc  left. 

Ikltile  Pilar  can  compose  the  event  into  on  image,  an  embodiment,  she  lacks  a 
knowledge  Ibr  making  sense  of  it.  After  the  assault.  Pilar  goes  lo  the  librars.  where 
"nothing  makes  sense":  traditionol  know  ledge  and  logic  make  no  sense  after  her  strange 
as.saull.  Knowledge  seems  more  disassociated  fromcontevL  meaninglessly  arranged, 
rather  than  archived  into  an  useful  apparalus.  And  Pilar,  like  Celia  and  Felicia  and 
Lourdes  becomes  Ihe  ov'erwhelmed  conduit  of  fragmented  and  decomposing  logic: 

. .The  flourescent  lights  transmit  conveisatioiis  from  passing  cars  on  Broadwas 
Someone's  ordenng  a bucket  of  chicken  wings  on  103rd  Street.  The  chairman  of 
the  linguistics  department  is  fucking  a graduate  student  named  Betss*.  Gandhi  was 
acamivore.  He  came  of  age  in  Samoa.  He  traversed  a subconlinem  irt  blticsuedc 
shoes.  Maybe  this  isibe  truth.  (202) 

Pilar  arrives  at  the  lingiiistic/historical  nightmare  orhybridity-in  the  hybrid  American 
culture,  all  might  be  profaned. 

Pilar  returns  first  to  solace,  to  her  room,  to  "a  more  complete  solirude."  and  then, 
with  the  remaining  herbs,  she  begins  her  purifying  baths.  She  becomes  aware  of  her  body 
as  a pointed  abstract:  the  ritual  like  other  rituals  of  agency,  gives  here  moment  of  seeing 
herself  as  both  actor  and  audience  to  her  own  narrative  The  logic  is  not  directly 
translatable  but  occurs  more  as  an  imagistic  moterialization:  "Tm  walking  naked  as  a 
beam  of  light  along  brick  paths  and  squares  of  grass,  phosphorescent  and  clean"  (2031. 
Like  Celia.  Felicia,  and  Lourdes,  she  goes  to  the  ritual  to  bathe  herself,  to  purity 


ritual,  she  knows  what  to  do:  she  calls  hermoiherand  tells  her  they  must  go  to  Cuba.  The 


mpe.  hcns'e\'cr.  has  inTemipted  the  ritual:  the  boys  smoked  some  of  the  herbs,  suckled 
forciblv  at  Pilar's  breo-si.  The  ritual  cannot  exist  in  its  first  prescribed  sure.  IsPilar's 
agenct'  to  rctum  to  Cuba  as  rape  driven  as  it  is  driven  by  the  tsill  to  agency?  Are  the  tst  o. 
finally  inseperable  for  any  of  these  Aotnen  characters  because  rape  is  the  narrative 
smicitire  of  intimacy,  of  war.  of  becoming  American? 

The  Non* Mamas  of  Relation 

In  the  final  section  of  Dreaming,  the  remaining  living  women.  Pilar  and  Lourdes. 
con\  erge  on  Celia  in  Cuba.  The  section  is  entitled  'The  Languages  Lost. " and  the  sub- 
section is  entitled  in  a deliberately  ritualistic  frame  "Six  Days  in  April."  The  section 
documents  the  firtal  failed  agency  of  Celia.  It  both  asserts  an  aesthetically  complete  ritual 
for  the  novel  and  it  asserts  a failed  ritual,  a failed  cure.  It  begitts  wtlh  Pilar  and  Lourdes 
finding  Celia  in  Felicia's  old  bathing  suit;  she  has  gone  lo  the  sea  for  her  solace  again  and 
sits,  mute  with  grief  on  her  porch.  The  very  landscape  that  was  to  have  given  her  solace  is 
long  past  the  grimness  of  habit,  it  mocks  her  and  it  has  become  finally  unintelligible  to 
her.  it  refuses  lo  read  her  as  much  as  ^e  cannot  read  it.  The  very  image  seems  lo  mock 
her  failed  agency:  . .a  crescent  moon  mocks  her  from  its  perch.  She  strides  toward  the 

vtaier.  and  swims  with  brisk  strokes  far  out  to  sea.  The  sky  is  dimmed  of  stars  and  Celia 
cannot  identic  their  milky  lights,  their  waning  conclusions' (21  a). 

The  reium  of  Pilar,  the  girl  she  imagines  as  her  fmol  audience,  brings  her  hope  for 
the  end  of  her  solitude  and  failed  agency.  At  long  lasL  she  will  pass  on  that  knowledge  of 
survival,  that  ability  to  read  the  columns  of  blood  and  numbers  in  men's  eyes  and  to 
survive  by  dreaming.  Pilar  paims  Celia  and  Celia  lells  Pilar  the  story  of  the  important 


rupiuresand  failed  cures  in  her  life:  hermoifier  leaving  her;  her  madnesa.  Felicia.  Javier. 


and  sexualitv*.  Pilar  is  uncomfortable  with  this,  she  is  'used  io  abstraction."  and  has  on 
cosier  time  seeing  Celia  as  a range  of  blues  and  hues  of  ocean  ihai  implicitiv  rcpteseman 
aesthelics  of  comfort  to  Pilar.  She  has  trouble  with  Ihe  realism  of  her  grandmother's  life. 
She  is  loo  reads  ro  think  ofher  grandmother  through  a curative  nostalgia,  through 
abstraction.  Even  while  she  can  reflect  that  she  has  arrived  in  Cuba,  but  perhaps  "Cubo 
can  never  be  reached  at  all."  she  ingests  an  aesthetics  in  which  she  sees  Celia  as 
disembodied  abstract,  ocean  blues  and  hues.  In  this  way,  she  Is  complicii  in  her 
grandmother's  suicide. 

The  novel  is  so  very' ambivalent  in  this  section.  At  once.  Pilar  absorbs  the  life- 
force  ofCelia.  She  feds  "mv  grandmother's  life  passing  to  me  through  her  hands.  Ii'sa 
steady  electricity  , humming  and  tme"  (2221  Pilar  reports  Celia's  claim  that  she  is  an 
orphan  artd  oitly  her  granddaughier  can  save  her.  yet  by*  all  literal  standards  Pilar  cannoi 
save  Celia.  Loiudes.  too.  arrives  with  the  information  from  her  father  to  tell  her  mother, 
but  she  cannot  do  it.  She  denies  her  father's  responsibility  for  her  mother's  depression 
tmd5eesCeliaasn-stianier"(223).  Lourdes  tries  to  keep  her  promise  to  her  father,  to 
apologize,  but  "The  words  refuse  to  foim  in  her  mouth."  all  she  can  see  and  bear  is  the 
moment  ofher  mother  handing  her  over  and  saying"!  will  not  remember  her  name" 
(238).  Loss  aAer  loss  and  Ihe  corporeal  madness  that  ensues  works  against  cine  and 


.She  asks  Pilar  to  paini  her 


Once,  x^hile  her  maiher  Lorjrde$  rages  againsl  por  ens'  and  communism.  Pilar  secs 
her  yrandmoiher  undcmnier  n i!h  her  eves  Hide  open.  "She  calls  lo  me  but  I cannot  hear 
her.  Is  she  lalhing  to  me  from  her  dreams'r  [2201  Pilar  has  the  vision  of  Celia's 
upcoming  suicide,  but  ^e  cannot  read  or  hear  Celia  m this  vision.  She  cannot  translate 

Cubans  is  "another  idiom  emirelv."  but  she  cormot  idenlils'  the  same  language  loss 
between  her  grandmother  and  herself.  The  "language  iosC  U the  abilltv  to  relate  chat 
imagistic  non<]ogic.  that  ritual  grounded  in  earth,  into  survival. 

And.  vvhen  Celia  harvds  Pilar  the  letters  she  wrote  and  never  sent  to  Gustavo,  the 


leners  wiuiessing  her  life.  Pilar  reports. 

Abuela  gives  me  a bos  of  letters  she  wrote  to  her  onetime  lover  in  Spain,  but 
neverseni.  She  shows  me  his  photograph,  too.  It's  vets- well  preserved.  He'd  be 
good-looking  by  today  's  standards,  well  built  w ith  a full  beard  and  kind  eyes, 
almost  professorial.  He  wore  a crisp  Itnen  suit  and  a boater  tilted  slighllv  to  the 
left. . . .She  also  gives  me  a book  of  poems  she's  had  since  1930.  vvhen  she  heard 
Caicla  Lorca  read  aiibe  Principal  de  la  Comedia  Theater.  Abuela  knows  each 
poem  by  hean.  and  recites  them  quite  dramaiicallly. , .I've  started  dreaming  in 
Spanish. . .1  wake  up  feeling  diflereni.  like  something  inside  me  is  changing, 
something  chemical  and  irreversible. . ..But  sooner  or  later  I'd  have  to  teium  lo 
New  York.  1 know  now  it's  where  I belong-not  instead  of  here,  but  more  than 
here.  How  can  I tell  my  grandmother  iJus?  1235-236) 

This  passage  is  crucial  for  a number  of  reasons.  Spanish,  her  grandmother,  the  leners.  the 
poems  can  all  be  ingested  by  Pilar,  she  can  "dream"  In  such  languages.  Bui  her  ingestion, 
her  "magic  " is  read  through  "English."  loo.  and  through  a hybrid  identity.  All  dial 
represenis  bet  grandmother's  knowledge  and  agency  becomes  reduced  lo  a list  and 
description,  a son  of  deeoniexiualized  archive,  raemenlo-like.  Pilar  will  be  chemically 
changed,  but  she  will  eventually  return  to  New  York:  it  is  'more"  her  than  Cuba.  She  can 


ingni  and  archhe  Celia:  bui  can  she  make  of  Cello's  knowledge,  ihe  abilih  to  “simivc 
hard  names"?  Has  that  been  absorbed  in  the  ritual  and  con  it  be  passed  through  the  letters 
and  through  Lorca?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  s possible,  with  the  right  reader,  and. 
the  deep  ambivalenceof  Pilar  rrtakes  her  only  a prutial  reader-one  who  can  report  and 
catalogue  but  not  assimilate  enough  to  sat  e her  grandmother. 

Pilar  helps  Ivoiuto.  Celia's  last  living  familial  connection  to  escape  to  New  York. 
Lourdes,  who  sees  El  Lider  himself  announce  that  all  who  wont  to  leas  e con  migtsie. 
soeakslvanilo  out  in  the  early  hours  of  dawn.  UTien  Celia  hears  of  this  she  asks  Pilario 
drive  her  to  the  embassy  to  Hnd  Ivaniira.  She  tells  Pilar  the  great  tragedy  of  reading 
without  agency-like  inicrpreialion:  "whoi  good  are  all  iheycattr  and  the  separation  if  it 
only  leads  to  a more  significant  betrayal?'' (240).  Pilar  cannot  understand  the  words;  she 
hears  only  her  grandmother's  voice  'Thickened  with  pain"  (240),  And.  when  she  braves 
the  mob  and  is  almost  crushed  by  its  will  to  escape  the  borders  of  the  politics  and  the 
island,  when  she  finds  Karuto  and  talks  to  him.  she  does  not  bring  tarn  hack  to  Celia  She 
returns  to  Celia  and  tells  her  that  she  could  not  find  Isanllo.  that  he  must  have  escaped  on 
the  morning  plane.  Pilar  con  imagistically  read  the  death  on  Celia's  skin  when  she  tells 
her  ihis—she  can  tell  that  Celia's  skb  no  longer  smells  of  soli  and  violet  waier.  but  she 
does  not  attempt  to  save  Celia  from  the  death  that  will  follow. 

The  next  10  ihe  Iasi  section  of  Ihe  novel  immediately  follows  Pilar's  report  on 
Celia's  skin:  it  documents  Celia  s suicide.  Disiurbragly . her  suicide  is  described  in  an 
aesthetically  pleasing.  lyricDl  manner;  -'There  is  jasmine  in  the  breeze,  and  the  aroma  of 
distant  citrus  trees.  The  sea  beckons  with  its  blue  wavesoflight'' (242).  Ii'sosifthe 


uumor  Kills  Celia  a repricv-c  ihai  the  audience  Kichin  the  novel  cannol.  Celia  nn^lls  Tia 
Alicia  and  the  agency  of  aesthetics  Ihol  Tia  taught  her  in  teaching  her  to  pla>  the  piano: 
•10  make  each  note  distinct  from  the  others  >-et  pan  ofthc  Kholc  “ In  mailt  wavs,  the 
curing  htual  oT this  novel  has  created  the  task  ofa  fabric,  a uhole.  but  it  has  not  created  a 
Kholcihel  saves  or  cures-  Aduende.  a singer  of  demh- calls  to  Celia  through  poeln-;  she 
calls  10  her  through  a poem  of  Lorca's  about  a field  lhal  opens  and  shuts  "like  a fan." 
Celia  resists  for  a moment,  recalling  her  eari\  dream  of  agency,  to  travel  to  Spain,  to 
stride  through  the  night. . .But  the  duende.  agent  of  death,  colls  Celia  to  sing  Kith  her  and 
CeliiL  imagining  agency  even  in  suicide: 

.steps  into  the  ocean  and  imagines  she's  a soldier  on  a niission-for  the  moon, 
orihe  palms,  or  £1  Lider.  The  nnter  rises  quickly  around  her.  It  submerges  her 
Ihroaiandhet  nose,  her  open  eyes  lhal  do  not  percelt  e salt.  Her  hair  fioais  loose!' 
from  her  skull  and  "nves  above  her  in  the  tide  She  breathes  through  her  skin,  she 
breathes  through  her  wounds. 

Sing.  Ceha.  sing. 

Celia  reaches  up  to  her  Icii  earlobe  and  releases  her  drop  pearl  eamng  lo 
theseo.  She  feels  its  absence  between  berthurab  and  forefinger.  Thenshe 
unfasieiM  the  liny  clasp  in  her  nght  ear  and  suirendets  the  other  pearl.  Celia 
closes  her  eyes  and  ima^nes  it  drilling  as  a firefiy  through  the  darkened  seas. 
Imagines  its  slow  esiinguishing.  1343-MI 

As  with  Felicia,  the  narrative  insists  that  Celia  can  breathe  through  her  wounds,  that  she 
somehow  imagisticolly  survives  her  own  death,  or  the  itauraa  of  her  suicide.  ViTiaiihe 
family  cannot  save,  the  image  shall  sav  e,  or  absorb  in  an  utiresoivable  spill.  The  novel 


Celia,  focusingon  the  image  ofthcearringas  it  drops.  Metaphorically  the  passage  makes 
the  earring  a liv  ing  being  and  then  has  iL  nrefiy-like  "extinguish."  The  raeionymv  is 


ima^islic  comforr  for  Ihe  death  of  Celia.  It  lakes  the  brum  of  a death  by  suicide  and 
absorbs  it,  as  the  house  absorbed  Lourdes  rape  and  refused  to  gKc  bock  the  body  of  the 
uomon  she  uas  before  the  rape.  This,  perhaps  isthe  failureof  dreaming  and  cure  in  a 
culture  mn  by  priests  and  polhicians  and  violent  men  nho  have  insisted  on  the  limits  of 
Celia  and  Felicia,  luiurdes  and  Pilar's  bodies.  It  Is  perhaps,  loo.  a failure  in  Celia's 
composing  ofherself"She  chose  propaganda  for  agency  and  il  could  not  save  her  famil). 
h is  finally,  a failure  of  audience  in  the  image  of  family-nsf  peopte  disassociated  from 
their  communal  sense  lo  the  point  where  they  cannoi  read  the  person  they  lo\  e enough  to 
save  her.  so  driven  are  they  by  their  own  tragedies  and  wills  to  cure. 

The  Failure  of  Reading 

Pilar  or  reported  by  Pilar?l  Celia  wrote  to  Gustavo,  telling  him  "1  will  no  longer  write  to 
you.  mi  amor.  She  (Pilar)  will  remember  es  eiything"  (245|.  In  a novel  obsessed  with 
dreaming  other  boundaries  and  thusly  with  enacting  cure  and  agency  , is  remembering 
enough?  Is  imogisiic  embodiment  a cure?  Celia's  suicide  seems  to  argue  that  while  the 
image  allows  the  abstraction  of  an  aesthetic  agency,  it  needs  either  iheanendam  culrinal 
scripl  to  buoy  it  or  it  needs  reading.  The  ritual  of  cure,  to  work,  needs  an  active 
readership,  reading  The  morphology  of  survival.''  Perhaps,  hauniingly . the  final  image  of 
suicide  proffers  some  semblance  of  change,  or  shifl-Celia  can  "breathe  through  her 
wounds."  without  an  agency  having  ever  been  dreamed  succcssfiilly  enough  out  oflhai 
void  of  death  and  trauma  and  the  myriad  diseases  it  spawns.  The  imt^e  makes  Celia  an 
immonal,  transcending  the  boundaries  of  her  body  even  as  it  insists  on  her  wounds  and 


solitude,  on  the  ulumaKbemyalonKrramli>  readers  and  lnleir>relen.  They  arc  left  to 
their  other  country  where  they  attentpr  other  agencies  of  cure. 

The  presence  of  Sanlerta  rituals  in  the  notel  and  the  figure  of  Hemtinia  {who  is 
always  carry*iog  her  basket  of  curative  herbs]  makes  of  the  other  wills  to  agency  anempled 
cures— Lourdes*  feed  her  hunger  for  violent  revenge  on  the  rapists,  much  os  one ' feeds* 
any  of  the  gods  in  a Sanleria  ritual.  Propaganda  enters  the  head  much  as  Ihe  etocalion  of 
the  orishas  enters  the  head.  The  existence  of  the  trope  of  cure  raises  the  question  of  the 
novel  as  cure,  of  structure  as  a curative  towards  agency,  ^'ithin  the  novel,  the  bodv  itself 
becomes  nrual  artefact  in  a cultural  performance.  As  imagistic  material  h is  at  once 
expenenlial  and  partially  umianslalable-lhis  is  both  its  power  and  its  problemallc. 

Characters  are  as  delimited  by  the  images  mean!  to  dellne  them  as  they  are  by 
their  other  narratives:  Celia,  "wet  landscape  in  her  palm**  lireraJly  drowns  in  the  landscape 
that  surrounds  her  as  touchstone  and  solace.  Such  is  the  risk  of  images,  so  that  even  as 
Ihe  novel  argues  for  the  liberation  oforaliiy  and  ritual,  for  the  liberation  of  other  logics 
and  poetry  , it  is  through  poetry  that  suicide  calls  to  Celia-its  lyricisro  calls  a body  to  the 
false  promise  of  agency.  It  may  be  that  Ihe  novel,  whether  it  intends  to.  b^s  for  some 
other  realism,  for  the  images  that  can  take  the  elephant  fragments  in  a pyihon*s  body  and 
make  them  digest  into  a composition  capable  of  saving  a life. 

However,  cenain  images  accumulate  throughout  the  novel,  throughout  the  v arious 
contexts  of  cure  to  land,  ftnally  in  what  may  be  ihea^rcgale  bodv  of  diseased  agency 
willing  its  cure:  ihecul  longue,  the  mute  mouth.  Ihe  inability  to  fully  translate  the  cut  text 
of  trauma  on  Ihe  body,  the  ability' to  write  or  dream  on  aesthetics  of  solace,  to  see.  oo 


some  da\'S.  fhe  self  as  an  actor  in  a culturaJ  theater  making  choice  or  bang  the  result  of 
happenstance,  onct  to  dream  the  reader  as  beloved  or  vulnerable  girl  even  in  the  absence 
of  a reader  And.  in  doing  so.  in  anempiing  to  utter  with  the  cuuongue.  to  will  curative 

The  ultimate  argument  seems  to  be  one  for  readership  as  much  as  possible 
dreaimngs  of  the  body:  because  the  novel  actively  stages  a series  of  agencies  (and  repeats 
a set  of  theater"  metaphorics  at  the  moment  in  which  a character  anempts  agency ),  tbe 

'A'ill  the  theater  of  failed  cures  beget  a 'bencr'  agency  than  the  aesthetic  solace? 

In  a necessarily  hybrid  culnuc.  these  novels  attempt  to  consumci  the  healed 
artefact*‘lhe  agent  in  the  world  of  rupture  and  itsanendant  diseases.  The  riskofanv 
ritual  outside  of  its  initial  cuhiire  isihe  risk  that  Felicia  defutes  in  her  own  anraciion  to 
the  artefacts  of  religion:  the  paraphernalia  without  the  sense  of  context.  Themis  another 
risk,  the  risk  Pilar  learned,  of  the  culture  misunderstanding  iheanefacis  or  raging  at  them- 
-smoking  them  or  taping  them;  and  then  how  must  the  ritual  shift  to  accomodate  the  need 
for  healing?  What  son  ofhy  bridily  w orks  to  creale  a morphology  ofsunival,  capable 
still  of  reading  those  logics  of  columns  of  blood  and  numbers,  oil  the  while  dreaming 
w hat  poeux  and  image  proffers? 


CHAPTER6 

SHAMAN  AT  THR  BORDERLANDS 


U'c  rransform  rhe . . .apcmim. . .ahismos  lhai  we  are  forced  to  speak  from. 

Oniy  then  can  «e  make  a home  out  of  the  cracks.  ( Anzaldua  Making  Face  xxx  1 

Each  of  the  novels  in  this  siudv  documents  genealogies  of  diseases  which,  in  turn, 
become  crucial  corporetd  and  narrative  maps  for  curing.  To  "read”  the  literal  and 
metaphoric  lineage  of  diseases  is  to  read  their  logical  becomings.  Tayo  learns  to  read  the 
signs  of  Changing  Woman:  Yellow  Woman  learns  to  read  the  signs  that  she  Is  playing  the 
mylhic  pun  eyor  of  hybridin  . whether  that  be  as  fecund  generator  of  thought  and  material 


or  05  shocked  and  dying  rape  v iciim  in  the  midst  of  the  colonial.  Bone  Fixer,  through  a 
meiaphorics  of  construction,  learns  to  read  bones  and  restructure  them  into  their  contexts. 
His~ftxing~  is  a kind  of  material  genealogy ‘aS'Cnrc.  Milkman  learns  to  read  Ihe 
landscaped  history  of  racism  and.  congrucnily.  the  method  by  which  Pilate,  the  conjuror. 
Sun  ived.  However,  merely  reading  is  not  enough:  Helen  Jean  reads  forsunival.  but  it  is 
not  the  kirtd  of  reading  that  moves  her  out  of  or  through  the  narratives  which  ihrealen  her 
life.  Certainly,  as  saniem.  Felicia  learns  to  "read"  the  ritual  objects  and  her  own  body  os  a 
rirual  object:  how'ever,  her  Family  cannot  read  her.  While  it  is  never  explicitly  slated  in 
the  novel,  she  dies  "af  syphilis."  and  pan  of  the  implication  in  her  death  is  that  Ihe 
sanieria  rituols  may  be  able  to  cure  her  psyche  enough  to  clear  her  mind,  but  the  very 
corporeal  manifesiaiion  of  sexual  abuse  carmol  be  cured. 


In  addition,  each  of  thne  agents  become  cured.  hotte\'eriempomril>.  bt  allotcing 


thcmsches  to  be  possessed  by  knowledge.  b>  archetypes  or  narrative  methodologies. 

This  giving  over  ID  possession  (vvhich  implies  choicel  gives  each  character  perspective, 
thus  positionality,  that  isselTconscious.  In  each  case,  cure  transfigures  the  semience  of 

Milkman  learns  song  and  game,  leams  to  'iead"  in  the  dark  vvilh  his  llngertips;  Felicia 
learns  to  abstract  her  position  in  the  cultural  cosmos  and  to  see  herself  as  planel.  v oid,  a 
body  as  a vessel  of  narrative  possibility . Each  learns  to  read  himselfiherself  as  pattern 
and  vessel.  This  act  of  reading  then  begets  a difTerent  configuration  oflbe  body,  thus  a 
different  set  of  narrative  choices.  It  is  because  Tayet  has  spent  lime  withT'seh  and  has 
himself  become  a purveyor  of  fertilityv’creativity' that  he  can  refuse  lo  act.  lo  stand  in  the 
shadows  oflhe  landscape  mined  for  Uranium  and  not  do  battle,  simply  watch  battle  pass. 

Perhaps  the  besi  argument  against  these  novels  being  simply  or  nosialgically 
invested  in  the  mythic  as  a Iranscendeni  method  is  that  agency  is  no  easy  matter  and  it 
rarely  means  changing  the  larger  culrunil  norms.  The  cures  act  lo  critique  and  refigureihe 

cure  archives,  the  genealogies  and  their  would<be  scripts,  imply  that  the  hybnd  cure  can 
be  shared,  and.  impotianlly . that  cure  might  create  a fluid  relational  ity.  one  governed  by 
an  ethos,  whether  that  ethos  be  "you  cannot  fly  off  and  leave  a body."  or  "sing."  But  to 
create  a persistent,  disruptive,  and/or  tianslbrmaiive  methodology  of  narralion/cure.  these 


novcU  seem  lo  insisi  on  a nccesson  reader  tsr  sei  of  readers  lo  whom  kmnii/JgC‘-<wi  as  it 
is  corisiructed  in  ihe  acciunulaled.  abrogate  archives  ofciires-cart  be  imparred.' 

Alwa.vs.  Iheelhos  ofcure*aS‘agenc}  must  lesisi  and  survive  larger  cirliural 
narralives  lo  he  usefid.  and  the  cures  of  this  study  are  haunied  bv*  the  contexts  of  their 
telling.  The  girl*going'Woman  storvsellerofSilko's  llrsl  "Storv'ieller,"  narrates  the  end  of 
one  world,  the  emergence  of  the  next,  the  Truth  "of  the  coloniaed  landscape,  from  jail. 
Tayoairivesaialtannonv  in  survival  "for  now. " Bonefixer  fixes  Coyote  Woman  only  to 
have  her  ktKp  running  off.  The  body  is  always  at  once  an  unconiainable  flutdlty.  always 
on  the  run.  and  always  the  mnierial  target.  For  example,  the  already  alway  s Dying  Pilate 
is  methodology  of  multiple  reading,  of  Inhabiting  a fecund  method  of  margin  wheo  Guitar 
shouis  her  dead. 

In  each  act  of  curing,  however  wide<ninging  the  histories  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
are  to  each  of  these  novels,  "success""  depends  on  someone  witnessing  and  being  able  to 
either  be  one  of  the  crowd  saving  n body,  or  a witness  lo  translate  the  knowledge  of  the 
cure.  In  oral  iraditicns.  the  sanctity  and  thus  Ihe  efficacy  of  performed  riruaJ  is  grounded 
in  a methodology  of  transmission  rather  than,  in  Krupal"s  terms.  nroduciiontThe  Turn  to 
rheMaiive  W"hile  hiscaiegorizmions  are  ccTUinly  useful,  port  of  Ihe  hybriditv'of 

all  of  these  novels,  is  not  merely  the  hybridity*  of  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  gender,  and  of 
genre,  it  is  the  hybridity  of  all  of  these  as  they  impact  the  hybridity  of  genres.  "The  oral, 
the  DTUismirtable.  becomes  a marker  in  ihe  novel  for  assessing  and  passing  on  non* 

'Oftentimes,  this  very  structure  between  teller  and  audience  is  emphasized  as  one 
of  Ihe  sTTuciuies  that  marks  oral  traditions  os  distinct  from  text  traditions.  For  example, 
see  John  Miles  Foley  "s  introduction  to  Teaching  Oral  Traditions. 
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sentf  otag^nc)  in  the  traumaik  afiermallu  ofcullurall}'  produced  diseases.  It  has  also 
produced  critiques  of  the  vei>'  hybrid  lerratn  it  inhabits.  As  Dreaming  in  Cuban  so 
poignantly  performs,  the  ter>'  rubric  of  ihe  hybrid  image,  the  promise  of  hybridity  can  aid 
and  abel  murdering  narraiites.  Celia,  as  she  drowns  herself,  narrates  w'hai  might  be  a 
good  metaphoric  for  what  it  means  to  occupy  amsihic  positionality  in  order  to  create  a 
relational.  non'''masrercd.''  and  ~lluid''  agency : 

I remember  my  ftrsi  day  in  Havana.  I arrived  precisely  ai  rtoon  and  the  air 
rang  with  a thousand  church  bells.  My  Tia  Alicia  was  waiting  forme  in  her  wide 
skin  and  perucoals.  the  peacock  brooch  at  her  throat.  She  comforted  me  after  my 
long  train  ride  from  the  coiiniryside.  She  taught  me  host  to  play  piano,  lo  make 
each  note  distinct  from  the  others  yet  part  of  a whole.  (242'243 ) 

Dislmclion  in  a mynad  of  notes  working  to  comprise  wholes  are  the  risks  of  theorizing. 
Ihe  aesiheiies  of  those  ftisi  Images  of  solace,  allow  poeliy  lo  call  Celia  into  Ihe  ocean  and 
into  her  death,  where  she  drops  the  earrings  that  w ere  once  to  her  the  promise  of  a sweet, 
imimaie  audience. 

of  hybrid  consciousness.  Ihe  new  Mestiza.  os  it  inhabits  and  transforms  the  borderlands. 
tAhile  Anzaldua  is  historically  and  politically  specific  about  what  kind  of ''borderlands 
these  are."  she  also  names  the  site  of  this  iheorizaiion  as  itself  culiuially  and  psy'chicallv 
applicable  to  other 'hybrids"; 

The  actual  physical  borderland  that  I'm  dealing  triih  in  this  book  is  theTettas* 
U.S.  Southwest'Mesican  border.  Ihc  psychological  borderlands,  the  sexual 
borderlands  and  the  spiritual  borderlands  arc  not  particular  lo  the  Southwest.  In 
fact,  the  Borderlands  art  physically  present  where'er  two  or  more  cultures  edge 
each  other,  where  people  ofdifTcrcni  mces  occupy  the  same  ierTiior\'.  where 
under,  low-er.  middle  and  upper  classes  touch,  where  the  space  between  two 
individuals  shrinks  with  intimacy.  {"Preface") 
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La  Kronicra  is  divided  imo  seven  seciions  which  trace  n hybrid  genealogv  orm>'iho)og>. 
ouiobiographv,  the  hisiorv  of  the  Amencas.  and  imagisi  poeirv*  to  perfomi  the  borderlands 
os  not  only  on  individual  and  a collective  consciousness,  but  a melhodologv  of 
constnicting  survival  and  generative  agencies.  Even  mure  esplicillv  than  the  novels  of 
this  study . La  Fmntera  moves  b>  an  almost  assemblage  logic  of  composition  and 
imogistn';  thus,  paradigmatic  discourses  like  ethnography  or  history  seem  as  perfonned  or 
Imagislic  or  aggregate  as  poeiiy  does.  The  novel  centers  in  the  body  ofthe  boiderlonds. 
not  only  the  Individual  body  as  an  archetype  in  this  landscape,  but  the  space  as  a corpus 
itself  Alvvay  s the  book  renims  to  the  space  of  the  borderlands,  refining  it  mining  its 
methodological  and  imagist  possibilities.  For  esampie.  in  the  first  section  ' The 
homeland.  Aalan/EI  otro  Mexico"  the  borderlands  became  both  a: 

1.950  mile-long  open  wound 

div  iding  a pueblo,  a culture, 
rvinning  down  the  length  of  my  body . 
slaking  fence  rods  in  my  flesh, 
splits  me  splits  me 

This  is  my  home 
this  thin  edge  of 

barbwire  (2'3) 


The  U5.-Mexican  border  es  una  herida  abiena  where  the  Third 
World  grates  against  the  first  and  bleeds.  And  before  a scab  forms  it  hemoirhages 


Tn  the  section  "Ni  cuicani;  I.  the  Singer."  which  precedes  "The  Shamanic  State." 
.Anzaldua  fmthers  the  niiinnale  for  this  uarraiive  logic,  a rationale  based  in  suturing 
hybridiiy: 

An  image  is  a bridge  between  evoked  emotion  and  concinus knowledge:  words 
are  the  cables  that  hold  up  the  bridge.  Images  are  more  direct,  more  immediate  than 
words,  and  closer  to  the  unconscious.  Picture  language  precedes  thinking  in  words:  the 
metaphorical  mind  precedes  nnayliical  cnnsciousness.  (69| 


a^in.  Ihe  hfeblood  of  two  worlds  mcigine  to  form  a third  counin-a  border 
culture. . . .Los  atras  esdados  IKo  here:  the  squinl-esod.  the  penorse.  the  queer,  the 
troublesome,  the  mongrel,  the  mulaio.  the  half-breed,  the  half  dead;  in  ^ort.  those 
who  cross  01  er.  pass  over,  or  go  through  the  confines  of  the  normal.  (3) 

Each  of  the  set  en  sections  works  to.  “create  a new  mvthos-that  is.  a change  in  the  way 
wo  perceive  realitv'.  the  wav  we  see  ourselves,  and  the  ways  wo  behave-la  mestiza  creates 


a new  consciousness'  (LaFronieta  801. 

Part  of  the  new  "consciotisnes.s"  this  hybrid  fortn  wills  is  the  cortsciousness  not 
only  of  the  first  person  in  a mythic  positionality',  at  ortce  individual  artd  collective,  but 
also  a multiple  readership  who  are  culpable,  performed  in  their  many  possible 
incarnations.  Anzaldua's  "Acknowledgments"  begin: 

To  you  who  walked  with  me  upon  my  path  and  who  held  out  a hand  when 
I stumbled: 

to  you  who  brushed  past  me  at  crossroads  never  to  touch  me  again: 

to  you  whom  I never  chanced  to  meet  but  who  inhabit  a borderland.s 
similar  io  mine: 

to  you  for  whom  the  borderlands  is  unknown  lerriioiy :. . .(i> 

This  itself  is  u kind  of  monologue  address  to  the  my'riad  roles  a readership  might  roccupy' 
in  relation  to  the  space  Anzaldua  occupies.  With  the  repealed  "to  you's"  it  works  as 
incantation  as  well,  summoning  up  would-be  readers  as  if  they  were  characters 
themselves,  whether  the  "know"  it  or  not.  More  explicitly  so  than  the  novels  of  this 
study.  I j Fronicra  as  it  assembles,  chaois.  and  wills  hybrid  genre  of  cure,  self- 
consciously w'ills  and  resists  certain  kinds  of  audiences  even  as  it  multiplies  both  the 
position  a first-person  can  occupy  in  order  to  generate  cure  out  of  disease,  and  the 
positions  readers  may  hold  in  communally  supporting  this  making.  Anzaldua  creates  a 
methodology  for  this  ambition  through  herinsisieoceal  once  on  "plain-speak."  oo 
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Who  gave  us  permission  lo  perform  ihe  scl  of  uiiling?. . . .The  sshile  nun 
sp«aks:  Perhaps  ifsou  scrape  the  <Uik  off  your  face.  Maybe  if  sou  bleach  your 
bones.  Stop  speaking  in  longues,  slop  ssTiring  leh-handed.  Don't  culiivaieyour 
colored  skins  nor  longues  of  fire  ifvou  nani  lo  make  il  in  a right-handed  ssoild. 

1 1661 


She  also  say  s. 

The  nriling  is  a tool  for  piercing  that  mysieiy  [ihe  mystery  of  internalizing 
"alien"  and  "exile")  but  il  also  shields  us.  gis'es  a margin  of  distance,  helps  us 
sunive.  And  those  that  don't  survive?  1*he  waste  of  ourselves:  so  much  meal 
thrown  at  the  feet  of  madness  or  fate  or  the  sure.  { I6d) 

W' riling  then,  is  both  maker  of  and  made  by*  the  shaman  in  oider  to  open  up  other  spaces 
in  narrative:  the  shamanic  method  of  composition,  according  to  Anzaldua.  becomes  the 
locus  through  which  a speaker  opens  "apemires. . . jihismos  rhat  wc  are  forced  lo  speak 


a"  {Making  Fan’ xwy  In  addition.  Ih 


ne  potential  melhodilocus 


through  which  whiles  might  heal  ihetr  narrative  logics  thal  begel  disease  and  death. 

Let's  all  slop  importing  Greek  mylhsand  the  Western  Canesian  split  point  of 
view  and  root  ourselves  in  the  mythological  soil  and  soul  of  this  coniinent.  White 
America  has  only  aciended  to  the  body  uf  the  earth  in  order  to  exploit  it.  never  to 
succor  it  or  10  be  ntmured  in  it.  Instead  of  surreptitiously  ripping  orf the  vital 
energy  of  people  of  color  and  putting  it  to  commercial  use.  whites  could  allow 
themselves  Iti  share  and  exchange  and  learn  from  us  in  a respectful  way.  By 
taking  up  ci/ramhrixmo,  Santeria  shamanism.  Taoism.  Zen  and  otherwise  delving 
into  the  spiritual  life  artd  ceremonies  of  multi-colored  people.  Anglos  would 
perhaps  lose  the  white  sterility  they  have  in  their  kitchens,  bathrooms,  hospiuls. 
monuaries  and  missile  bases.  Though  in  the  conscious  mind,  black  and  dark  may 
be  associated  with  death,  evil  and  destruction,  in  (he  subconscious  mind  and  in 
OUT  dreams,  white  is  associated  with  disease,  death  and  hopelessness.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  left  hand,  that  of  darkness,  of  femaleness.  of ‘^rimitiveness."  can  divert 
the  indifTerenL  right  handed,  "rtuionar  suicidal  drive  that,  unchecked,  could  blow 
us  into  acid  rain  in  a fraction  of  a millisecond.  (68-691 


Like  Beionie  and  Pilate.  Anzaldua  becomes  the  hybrid  shaman,  but  like  the  other 
novels  of  this  study,  hybridiry  is  not  an  equal-parts  kind  of  assemblage-howcv  cr  fomially 
different  these  hybridcuies  arc.  esseniialism  haunts  them.  Anzaldua  posits  a left-handed 
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and  right-handad  logic/phmhive  illogic  lo  gender  in  this  section,  as  much  as  her  figure  of 
~Coailalpeuh.  She  Who  Has  Dominion  0%'er  Serpents"  is  o hybridl>  gendered  goddess 
figure  herself,  marked  by  her  ambiguiu'  and  her  abilicylo  be  a figure  of  mediation  (29- 
311.  As  hybridly  gendered  as  Coailalpcuh  is.  she  is  mired  in  and  tiansformed  tn 


.Artzaldua's  vision  of  white's  healing  through  the  mediation  ofspiniuaiity.  is  healing 
through  an  essential  femaleness  transformed  by  its  genealogical  tracings  to  its  more 
comples.  primiiite  Slate.  This  essential  femaleness'  has  dominion  over  the  most 
threatening  aspects  of  masculinity'  and  becomes  a kind  of  radically  essentiaJized  female 
elided  vv'ith  the  writer  flgure/^iaman.  In  this  radical  essemiolism.  the  wounding,  the 
disea.se  is  caused  by  a masculinity  represented  by  the  "serpent."  and  healed  by  a female 
who  uigr»i  the  serpenL  becoming  immune  to  its  poison,  and  who  can  then  transform  the 
logics  and  the  poisons  ofseipcms  into  a curative  agency:  "Let  the  wound  caused  by  the 
serpent  be  cured  by  the  serpent"  (SO).  The  shamatUwTiter  lets  this  methodology  possess 
her  body  and  alter  it  into  a body  which  can  sec  differently,  feel  difTeremly  and  thus  script 
difTerenlly: 

ni  lake  over  now.  she  tells  me.  The  alarm  will  go  off  if  you're  in  danger. 

I imagine  its  ^11  peel  when  danger  walks  around  the  comer,  the  insulating  walls 
coming  down  around  me. 

Suddenly  I feel  like  I have  another  set  of  teeth  in  my  moulh.  A tremor  goes 
through  my  body  from  my  buttocks  lo  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  On  my  palate  I feel 
a tingling  ticklish  sensation,  then  something  seems  lo  be  foiling  on  me.  ov'erme.  a 


M agree  with  Diana  Fuss's  atgumenl  in  Ftaentiallv  Speaking  that  the 
csseniialist  /social  consiruclionist  dichotomy  is  a false  one  and  that  we  net  er  iranscend 
essentialism.  Pan  of  the  motive  in  these  last  two  chapters  is  to  explore  the  ways  in  w'hich 
essential  isms  are  conslntcied  in  the  vernacular  of  hybrid  cure  and  to  what  end. 


a.  alternately . the  Virgin  and  the  Whore.  Part  and  Parcel  of 
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curtain  of  rain  or  light.  Shock  pulls  m\  breath  out  of  me.  The  sphincter  muscles 
rugs  itself  up,  up.  and  the  heart  in  my  cunt  starts  to  beat.  A light  is  all  around 
me-so  intense  it  could  be  white  or  black  or  at  that  juncture  where  extremes  turn 
into  their  opposites.  It  passes  through  ms  bods  and  comes  out  the  other  side.  I 
collapse  into  ms'self-a  delicious  cas  ing  into  msself-imploding.  the  walls  like 
matchsticks  folding  inward  in  slots  motion.  151) 

To  allow  the  possession  by  all  that  Coatlalpeuh.  in  her  many  genealogical  manifestations 
has  become,  to  possess  the  body  is  to  give  into  the  bodily  knowledgelrecognilion  of 
danger.  The  recognition  Itself  is  simuhaneousls  an  act  of  corporeal  refiguraiion  and  of 
reading  the  symbolic  geography  of  the  borderlands.  This  act  of  reading  allows  both 
perapeetis'C.  distance,  and.  then,  a sense  of  revis  ihed  agency : 

I see  oposicinn  e insiirreccion.  I sec  the  crack  grossing  on  the  rock.  I see 
the  ftne  frenzy  building.  I sec  the  heat  of  anger  or  rebellion  or  hope  split  open  that 
rock,  releasing  la  Coailiciie.  And  someone  in  me  takes  matters  into  our  own 

sexual  aciisirs  . my  soul,  ms  mind,  ms  weakness  and  strengths.  Mine.  Outs.  Not 
the  heterosexual  while  man's  or  the  colored  man's  or  the  stare's  or  the  culrure's  or 
the  religion's  or  the  parents'-Just  ours.  mine. 

.And  suddenly . I feel  es  ersihing  rushing  to  a center,  a nucleus.  All  the  lost 
pieces  of  myself  come  (lying  from  the  deserts  and  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 
magnetized  toward  that  center.  Compitla. 

Something  pulsates  in  ms  bods  , a luminous  thin  thing  that  grows  thicker 
everyday,  its  presence  never  leases  me.  I am  neveralone.  That  which  abides 
my  s igilancc.  my  thousand  sleepless  serpent  eyes  blinking  in  the  night  foreser 
open.  AikI  ! am  not  afraid.  (51). 

Thus  Anzaldua  is  able  to  ritualize  an  identity  at  once  centered  and  fluid,  seniicm. 
conscious  and  a colleciis'iiy  unto  itself,  a 'xse."  that  Is  noi-heiemsexual.  not  while  mail 
its  diseased  reincarnations,  and  that  is  the  consciousness  of  the  specific  borderlands,  but 
also  of  that  wounded  body  as  it  metaphorizes  the  borderlands  and  is  itself  the  material  of 


individuals. 
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[he  ‘'primitive'  possibiUliesofihe  shaman  uithin  a conicmpprorv  meuphorics.  Her 
caJling  as  a shonun  is  "to  trafTIc  in  images"  (69-70).  Trafficking  iiself  becomes  a s erb  of 
crossing  over  bourrdaries.  profTering  the  illicit  from  one  culrure  into  the  hegemonic  u'hiic 
other  culture.  Her  metaphors  of  the  shaman's  relation  to  image  and  narraiit  c shift  as  she 
further  explores  tvhai  it  means  to  trofllc  in  images-the  arise  from  the  material  of  her 
bod>.  of  her  body's  bistort'  and  genealogy  of  images:  therefore,  some  images  can  make 
her  111  as  she  experiences  them.  Her  experience  of  the  images  she  vvill  'nraffic"  as  a 
tvriier/shoman  works  in  a dynamic  between  detachment  and  total  immersioa:  at  first  thet 
are  like  images  on  a screen; 


My  body  Is  experiencing  events.  In  the  beginning  it  Is  like  being  in  a 
mot  ic  theater,  as  pure  spectator.  Gradually  I become  so  engrossed  with  the 
activities,  the  conversations,  that  I become  a participant  in  the  drama.  I have  to 
struggle  to  "disengage"  or  escape  from  my  "animated  story,"  I hate  to  get  some 
sleep  so  I can  write  tomorrow.  Yet  I am  gripped  by  a story  which  won't  let  me  go. 
Outside  the  frame.  I am  film  director,  screenwriter,  camera  operator.  Inside  the 
frame.  1 am  the  actors-male  and  female-t  am  desert  sand,  mountain.  1 am  dog. 
mosquito. . . .My  "awakened  dreams"  are  about  shifts.  Thought  sliifis.  reality 
shifts,  gender  shifts:  one  person  metamorphoses  info  another  in  a world  where 
people  fly  through  the  air.  heal  from  mortal  wounds.  1 am  playing  with  my  Self 
and  el  espiriru  del  niiimlu.  1 change  myself.  I change  the  world.  (70) 

As  insist  os  Anzaldua  is  in  this  shamonic  agency  of  narration,  that  through  this 
methodology  , the  world  is  healed  in  dreams,  she  immediately  cites  fhe  difficulty  in 
healing  the  x'cry  pnxluci  and  motive  of  shamanism^lhe  consciousness: 

Sometimes  I put  the  imagination  to  a more  rare  use.  I choose  words, 
images,  and  body  sensations  and  animate  them  to  impress  them  on  my 
consciousness,  thereby  making  changes  in  my  belief  system  and  reprogramming 
my  consciousness.  This  involves  looking  my  inner  demons  In  the  face,  then 
deciding  which  1 want  in  my  psyche.  Those  I don't  want.  I stan  c:  I feed  them  no 
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uonis.  no  images,  no  feelings.  [ spend  no  time  v.iih  them,  share  not  my  home 
uithlhem.  Neglected,  they  lease.  This  is  harder  to  do  than  to  merely  generate 
“siories."  I can  only  sustain  this  activity*  fora  few  minutes.  (70'7I) 

To  tralTic  in  images  this  way  is  to  be  a comemporaiy  shaman:  it  is  to 
acknowledge.  "1  write  the  myths  in  me.  the  myths  I am.  the  myths  I want  to  become.  The 
word,  the  image  and  the  feeling  have  a palatable  energy,  a kind  ofpower~(7l ).  The  kind 
of  already -ingested  power  of  myth  in  its  words  and  energies  is  corporeal,  and.  thus,  while 
it  can  be  performed  and  re-performed,  shifting  individual  corpus  and  consciousness  is  an 
eidiausling  undertaking,  it  risks  the  body  becoming  the  overwhelmed  locus  of  cultural 
iraiftcking; 


To  be  a moutb-lhe  cost  is  too  high-het  whole  life  enslat  ed  to  that 
devouring  mouth.  Todo  posaba  por  esa  boca.  el  vienio.  el  ftiego.  los  mares  y la 
Tieim.  Hercargopassingihrough  it.  She  wants  to  install 'slop' and 'go' signal 
lights,  instigate  a curfew,  police  Poeiiy.  But  something  wants  to  come  out.  <741 

In  Anzalduo's  theorizing,  the  shomart/woman/sioryteller/composer  has  learned 
other  ways  of  reading'seeing: 

Four  years  ago  a red  snake  crossed  my  path  as  I walked  through  the 
woods.  The  direction  of  its  movement,  its  pace,  its  colors,  the  *'mood‘*  of  the  trees 
and  the  wind  and  the  snakcHhey  all  ~spokc~  to  me.  told  me  things.  I look  for 
omens  everywhere.  Stones  "speak"  to  Luisah  Teish.  a Santera,  trees  whisper  their 
secrets  10  Chrv'Stos,  A Native  American.  I remember  listening  to  the  voices  of  the 
wind  as  a child  and  understanding  its  messages.  Los  espirlius  that  ride  the  back  of 
the  south  wind  136) 

Reading  the  \ istial  symbology,  hearing  animate  in  the  non-animate.  sentience  In  stones, 
reading  landscape  as  prophesy  involves  the  body  and  other  forms  of  sentience,  as  well: 

tk  e are  taught  that  the  body  is  an  ignorant  animal:  Intelligence  dwells  only  in  the 
head.  But  the  body*  is  smart.  It  does  not  discern  between  eviemal  stimuli  and 
stimuli  from  the  imagination.  It  reacts  equally  visceralK  to  events  from  the 
imagination  as  it  does  to  "real"  ev  ents.  (38-39) 


5.  liislsleniinallofur^-39)'** 


consciousness.  ."(17).  Yaibro-Bejamo  is  concerned  wih  Ihc  use  of  and  iransforniaiior 
oftbe  essenlialized  primiiive-aiid.  fbndameniall>.  ihe  problemaiics  of  using  iKe 
cssenlialiaed  primiiiveand  (hen  generalizing  from  (hai  slale  a eollcciivc,  coniemporais 
consciousness  of  ibe  border.  In  some  sense,  ihis  is  one  of  the  cenimj 
quesiions/problemaiics  in  no\  els  which  are  using,  imponing.  mining  the  folkloiic. 
divorced  from  ils  ""conceptual  communits,""  placed  ina  hvbrid  zone:  how  does  a writer 
both  invoke  thai  kind  ofessentialisms  and  ovoid  die  son  of  production  of  it  that  would 
contain  or  nullilv  its  iransformaiive  powers? 

Yarbro-Bejamo  makes  two  inieresiing  claims  about  this  as  a methodologv  in 
Borderlands:  lirsi.  Anzaidua.  in  her  theorizing  of  Azilan.  maintains  a kind  of  context, 
even  as  she  rescrpis  and  assembles  a hvbrid  rovihos.  She  insists  on  Ihe  cultural 
specihcliies  even  as  she  deplov  s them  into  a more  generalizable  theorizing  <361.  In 
addition,  integral  to  resisting  all  of  the  problematics  ofessentialism  is  the 
eontexiualizaiion  of  readership-ihe  insistence  not  only  that  Ihe  agent  position  be  the 
writer,  multiply  positioned,  but  that  the  shamanic  act  involves  the  multiplv  positionitd 
reader  as  uell(l4l. 

Crucially,  the  narrative  meihodologv'  of  radical  esssentialism  as  told  through 
mviho-historical  genealogv  also  resists  the  problems  in  universalizing,  in  pan  because  the 
tiarrative  methodologies  of  Anzaldua's  work  and  ihe  narrative  methodologies  of  the  other 
novelisu  in  this  study  engage  what  Yaibro-Bejarano  cites  as  "ihe  crisis  |mv  emphasis)  of 
meaning,  represenlaiion.  and  histotv  In  teimsofthe  possibilitv  ofihe  end  of  (Euro- 
|elhnoceniii5m-(l5).  I might  rephrase  the  implication  of  novels  such  as  these  as  the 
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